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LIVERPOOL : 
T. BRAKELL, PRINTER, COOK SEREET. 


This Volume has been edited by the Assistant Secretary, under 


the direction of the Council. The Writers of Papers, however, are 


ERRATA. 


P. 37, third line from bottom. In Mr. Campbell’s first demonstra- 
tion, the assertion—“ moreover, the triangles into which they are 
divided by the diagonals, but placed contrariwise to each other, are 
similar” ;—is not necessarily true. The succeeding steps, therefore, do 
not necessarily follow. P.39. In Sir Frederick Pollock’s solution ; 
in equations (1), (2), (8), for b read 6; and for PQ? = CP? + CQ? — 
Q, CP, CQ cos. PCQ, read PQ? = CP? + CQ? — 2, CP, CQ cos. PCQ. 

Page vi, (Contents), Line 8, for Graig read Craig. 


Page 78, line 20, for Wybersley. More especially of, read Wybersley, 
more especially. 
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- 148 
iE d tclbicr Meds Creates Missal Sask 5 Mamita. coke faces 162 
Asien are anise Reheerune aiitete Raise eeG Soleo ea Tee see 166 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


Plate I has been prepared and printed at the expense of John 
Campbell, Esq., South Hill Grove. Plates II and III are printed 
at the expense of the Society, from photographs taken by the Author 
of the Paper they illustrate, (John Newton, Esq.) The remaining 
Illustrations are also printed at the expense of the Society, from 
drawings lent by the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., &c., the Honorary 


Secretary. 


es" Members (only) can obtain the Volumes of Proceedings 
and Transactions at the following scale of prices :— 

Wale. 20 NL cdeviaccsaccensttent aanaadestosenn ees each 5s. 
Vil to. IX and XI and KUL. i ccs ccccee each 7s. 6d. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


ON THE MIGRATION OF POPULATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Nicholas Waterhouse, Esq. 


(Reap 97H January, 1862.) 


The migrations within the limited space of our own island 
may not have produced the wonderful effects which we, during 
the last fifteen years, have witnessed through that great 
exodus which bore away so many of the natives of the sister 
island to the United States and the Colonies; still, though 
they may not have exhibited so marvellous a train of moral 
and social results, they are not destitute of interest; and at 
the conference of the Social Science Association of 1860, one 
part of this subject, namely, the manner in which the Irish 
labourer was competing with, and in many cases supplanting, 
the native-born labourer of Glasgow, was mentioned by Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, no mean authority, as a subject 
peculiarly worthy of investigation. 

It is not in a social point of view that I bring the subject 
before this Society, but rather as a subject of interest to the 
ethnologist. On the races of the past he draws his inferences 
from the remains of buildings, from the vestiges of funeral 
monuments, from manuscripts written in characters almost 
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forgotten, from coins or instruments which the kindly earth 
may have preserved from destruction, and from the names of 
ancient places. or more recent times, he derives information 
from dialects and changes of language, or from manners and 
customs fast waning away; whilst it is more especially the 
province of the statist to supply him with facts as to the 
changes which are going on around. 

When we see the great changes in the social and econo- 
mical condition of Great Britain, the immense increase of 
population, the vastly increased facilities of communication, 
the spread of education among the labouring classes regulated 
by one central body, one is tempted to conclude that this 
little island of ours is being fused down to one dead level of 
uniformity, where local affections and local habits and local 
characteristics will be entirely lost. This no doubt is the 
tendency of the present time, but I think it will be possible to 
shew it is still a tendency only, not an accomplished fact. 

Let us take the census of 1851 as our guide, and confine 
our investigations to the tables shewing the birthplaces of 
that part of the population which is twenty years of age and 
upwards, leaving the rest out of sight as little affected by 
migration. In the first place, how many and what proportion 
of the adult inhabitants of England and Wales in 1851, were 
native born? ‘The answer is 9,246,071, or 94 per cent. of 
the whole number living within its bounds.* The ancient 
stream of immigration which has so long guided Scotchmen 
to the southern bank of the Tweed, the immigration from 
Ireland intensified by the untold calamities of the famine 
year of 1846-7, the reciprocal effect of our great colonial 
empire, and our vast commerce with the whole world, have 
only introduced an extraneous element into the population 
of England to the extent of one eighteenth of our population. 

Let us now consider how this English element ebbs and 
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flows, and becomes in some degree mingled with other foreign 
elements. In doing so, I shall make use of the eleven great 
divisions of England and Wales which are adopted in the 
census, as affording a better view than the separate counties, 
of the natural characteristics and ancient landmarks of the 
country. Yet even here one sees neighbouring districts ex- 
hibiting social differences of the greatest importance. For 
instance, in the border counties, the eastern slopes of the 
mountains to the German ocean, with their large properties 
and extensive arable farms, their “‘ bondage” system of labour, 
their rich church lands, their vast stores of mineral wealth, 
and rapidly increasing population of miners, are a great con- 
trast to the small freeholds of the “ statesmen,” the bad 
tillage, the very meagre provision for the elergy, who are 
often of the peasant class, the many educational charities, 
the many customs of the olden time, which one meets with 
in the lake district of the West-moor-land. 

If we examine these eleven great divisions,* we find that the 
metropolis and the North Western counties give strong 
evidence that they are largely indebted to other parts for their 
population, and that they are inhabited by a very mingled race. 
The metropolis especially contains a much smaller proportion 
of native-born inhabitants than any of the other great divi- 
sions of England—of every hundred of its adult inhabitants 
fifty-four claim some other part as the place of their birth. 

London, the million-peopled city, is in fact the great heart 
of England, which throbs and beats in unison with every 
other part of the kingdom, and does so the more fully, because 
it largely draws its population from them all. Deprived of 
them, of all save those who were born within its bounds, half 
of the vast bulk of the metropolis would at once disappear. 
The number of adult immigrants in London exceeds the 
number of adult inhabitants of four of the ten great divisions 
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of England, of the adult population of Wales, and of the adult 
population of Scotland north of Loch Long and the Frith 
of Tay; it is also nearly twice as great as the number 
of adult Irish in England—sgo vast and strong has been the 
current which has flowed to the metropolis during the present 
century. No doubt the same attractive power has always 
existed : Saxon monks and nobles with their train of villains 
made their way to the burgh of the sainted Confessor—-Nor- 
man barons and men-at-arms came there to offer their services 
to our Plantagenet kings—in greater numbers flocked there 
the merchants and shipmen who built up the kingdom of our 
great Tudor monarchs ; but scant and trifling indeed was that 
influx compared with the one which the present generation has 
witnessed. Chiefly, this is due to the greatly increased means 
of communication,to the network of railways, which, like a sys- 
tem of arteries, link the limbs to their great heart, and yearly 
keep bringing up fresh accessions of numbers from an ever- 
widening circle. 

Let us now observe the course of this current towards 
London, map out its boundaries, and enumerate the streams 
and little rills which help to swell its size. The greatest of 
these streams is from the ancient county of Kent, the land of 
Hengist and of Horsa: as the earliest Saxon kingdom it has a 
right to take the lead. Of all the adults who were born in its 
old baronial halls, or homesteads of a humbler class amid 
their hop gardens and hazel woods, one-fifth are to be found 
within the bounds of the metropolis. As in the middle ages 
when the ancient Pilgrims’ way led crowds from Southwark to 
a’ Becket’s shrine at Canterbury, so in this utilitarian age 
crowds far greater come along the iron way to London. From 
the pleasant hills of Surrey comes another large accession, 
much smaller in numbers but bearing a larger proportion to 
the natives of the county. From the cliffs and woodlands of 
Sussex, from the royal county of Berks, come other streams, 
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~ smaller indeed in size, but of ample proportions when com- 
pared to their parent source. Hampshire, once laying claim 
to the capital of England, wherera long line of princely 
bishops wrought great deeds in the medieval times, pours in 
a stream greater than either of the last. Altogether, these 
five South-eastern counties contribute more than a tenth of 
the total population of London; their contingent is rather 
less than a quarter of the number of the native born 
inhabitants.* 

Next in order come the three agricultural counties of East 
Anglia and Essex, which send in more than seven per cent. of 
the population of London. The eight South-midland coun- 
ties, bounded by the Thames on the South, and the mineral 
and manufacturing districts on the North and West, add 
another seven per cent. to the teeming swarms of the metro- 
polis. This division is the region of the minor household 
manufactures of straw plaiting, of lace making, of shoe 
making, &c., and also includes the southern portion of the 
Fens. | 

Very nearly as large a number come from the five south- 
western counties, containing the greater part of ancient 
Wessex and of Cornwall. Wiltshire, with its wide extending 
plains, has sent a tithe of its sons. Dorset, a rather smaller 
proportion. A tithe have also come from the verdant meadows 
of Somerset, the last stronghold of Saxon freedom. From 
Devon, beautiful Devon, with its lovely coast and garden-like 
valleys, the birthplace of some of the chiefest of our naval 
heroes, judges and painters, about a tenth have gone to 
London. The natives of Devon in London are more numerous 
than those of any other county excepting Kent and Essex, 
they are more numerous than the natives of Scotland, and 
about equal to the natives of Yorkshire and Lancashire in 
London taken together. This is the more remarkable, as 
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Devonshire is from 150 to 214 miles from the metropolis, 
nearly as far as the West Riding, and exhibits most of the 
features of a distinct province. When we look to the western 
‘bank of the Tamar, we find an immediate diminution in this 
army of recruits for the capital. | 

I have now enumerated nearly four-fifths of the inhabitants 
of London in 1851, and it appears that these four divisions, 
containing about three-eighths of the extra-metropolitan popu- 
lation of England, have contributed thirty-two per cent. of the 
adult population of London. This district, containing what 
has been termed the great eastern or south-eastern plain of 
England, is almost destitute of mines, of metals, or of coal ; 
from the North Foreland to Plymouth Sound it must be 
nearly 270 miles in length, from the coast of Norfolk to 
Beechy Head it must be more than 150 miles in breadth, 
the influence of London being largely felt nearly three times 
as far to the west as to the north. A line drawn along its 
north-western border from the Tamar to the Trent would just 
cut off the counties which are so nearly allied to London. 
This district of England was the chosen seat of the Saxons, a 
race loving justice, the arts of peace and the celebration of 
religious rites. Here we find the east Saxons, the middle 
Saxons, the south Saxons, the west Saxons. The very small 
ecclesiastical and municipal divisions tell us how long this 
land has been settled, whilst names of Norman-French and 
monkish Latin tell us how completely it was conquered, and 
how long it was ruled by another and a sterner race. 

Northward of this line we find that the country assumes a 
more rugged character, the hills attain a greater altitude, till 
towards the north and west they become mountain ranges, 
rich in mineral ores and coal. This northern district contains 
more than half the inhabitants of England, and much more of 
the Danish element than any other part. Yet even here the 
attractive power of the metropolis, though much diminished, 
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is very strong; every county sends far more representatives 
to the capital than it receives back again. Lancashire is the 
only one where the current north and the current south are 

about equal. Altogether, these five northern divisions, con- 
taining the kingdoms of Mercia and Northumbria, contribute 
more than nine per cent. of the adult population of London. 
Thus fully seven-eighths of its population is derived from the 
Saxon, Norman and Danish districts of England, having but 

slight intermixture of Celtic blood. Its position is a suffi- 
cient explanation of this. 

How different would have been the past history of Britain 
if another capital had been chosen! For instance, if our 
Norman monarchs had selected the city of the west Saxons 
for their residence, its position would have been far more 
convenient for communication with their continental posses- 
sions; fleets from Havre and the Seine would then have 

-transported vastly larger bands of Frenchmen to the very 
capital of England ; the whole nation would have been more 
strongly embued with the French element, and very probably 
our language itself might have been considerably altered. 
The quaint old town, of Winchester, which one chiefly knows 
from the memorials of its princely prelates, of Beaufort, of 
Waynflete and of Wykeham, would now have become a vast 
metropolis, with the court, the palaces of the nobility, the 
halls of law and of learning clustering around St. Swithin’s 
shrine ; in an almost unbroken line it would have extended to 
the sea, where a port, unrivalled for size and position, would 
have received the commerce of the world. Instead of a few 
mail steamers or trim fast sailing yachts, Southampton water 
would have been hidden by vessels of every size and every build, 
from every maritime country on the globe. The Isle of Wight 
would have been entirely covered by the villas of the wealthy 
citizens, and the woodland glades of the New Forest would 
have given place to the mansions of the great. London would 
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have presented a still stranger aspect ; in such circumstances, it 
might now be acity more remarkable for its antiquity than its 
size, proud of its Roman remains and the stories of its Saxon 
kings. Bristol, with a large mining district close at hand, 
admirably situated for trade with the West Indies and America, 
might now be the larger town. London might merely be 
engaged in the commerce of a few corn-growing counties, 
its merchants anxiously scheming how to draw the Baltic 
trade away from their rivals of Hull and Aberdeen. _ The 
Reformation might have laid its iron hand on the work of the 
sainted Confessor, and inhabitants of London, with no idle 
boast, might tell their northern friends that the beauties of 
Melrose and of Fountains must give place before the light 
airy arches, the ivy-clad walls and ruined towers which they 
could shew on the wooded banks of the Thames. But such - 
was not to be the destiny of England ; her mighty heart must 
be shielded from our brave rivals of France ; it must be 
placed far from the Celtic regions of Britain, where it could 
beat freely and safely on the shores of her own German Sea, 
where the mystic Rhine-stream mingles in her waters, and 
murmurs of that fatherland whence we have derived our 
“wonderful and intelligent solidité’’; where we may still 
regard those sober Dutch and Hanse towns which have 
imparted to us their aptitude for commerce and manufactures, 
and where the wild north-easter which sweeps across their 
waters may tell us of another race, who, launching from their 
rocky fiords, have taught us to love the hoarse music of the 
winds, and to find a home on the stermy deep. 

But to return to the population of modern London. The 
most numerous portion of those whom we have not yet 
enumerated come from the sister island, one adult in sixteen 
being of Irish birth. The proportion is about half as great as 
in Lancashire, but it exceeds that of any of the other great 
divisions of England, and is twice as great as that of York- 
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shire. This large influx is very remarkable, as London is 
not very accessible from Ireland—a voyage and a long land 
journey lying between, that land journey through a part 
_ of England where labour is well paid, whilst in the Metropolis 
it has to compete with the surplus population of some of the 
poorest counties of England. The number of Scotchmen is 
considerably less, not a third of that of the natives of the 
sister island ; still the proportion of them in London, one in 
fifty-two, is as great or greater than in any other division of 
England, except the border counties. The number of Scotch- 
men in London (26,847), is nearly as great as in the two 
counties of York and Lancaster taken together (28,117). 
Compared with the other elements of the population of Lon- 
don, the number of Welsh seems small, only 1.1 per cent. ; 
yet no town in North Wales, and only three in South Wales, 
in the mining county of Glamorgan, can lay claim to numbers 
as great. 

I think in all migrations, we may safely conclude that the 
further a man has come, the greater will be the effect he | 
produces; that he will possess a bolder, stronger and more 
adventurous, though probably a more selfish spirit than those 
who have always dwelt under the same roof tree. Thus 
though only every sixtieth adult in London was the subject 
of some foreign state, we shall not be wrong in estimating 
their influence, both as largely engaged in many varied 
branches of trade and commerce, and as the representatives 
of many powerful states, much more highly than this propor- 
tion indicates. The Germans were much the largest body of 
foreigners in London, (8432) being nearly twice as numerous 
as the sons of France, (4752) who fill the second place—then 
the natives of Holland, (1497) and the sons of sunny Italy, 
(1878) who nearly equal the mercantile and sea-faring Dutch ; 
no other foreign state had a thousand adults in London on the 
census night of 1851. The citizens of the United States only 
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numbered 755 ;—these would probably belong to the well-to- 
do classes, whilst the four first-named countries have sent 
large numbers of workmen, artizans &c. The number from 
the Colonies is not large, those born in the East Indies, (2191) 
stand first; the West Indies, (2046) send nearly as many ; 
Canada, (958) stands third, contributing a larger number than 
the United States. The other colonies are but slightly repre- 
sented. Altogether, every hundred and fiftieth adult in ‘the 
metropolis was born in the Colonies. Such are the varied 
elements to be found in the greatest city, not only of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, but also of the world. 

The metropolis is powerful from its immense” extent, and 
from the influence which its thronging multitudes, drawn from 
all parts of the country, exercise on the places of their birth. 
Nearly a seventh of the adult population of England and 
Wales is to be found within its boundaries; the question we 
have now to ask is, whether there is any counteracting force 
setting other streams in motion, and counterbalancing this 
ereat numerical concentration. A century or two ago the 
provincial capitals Norwich, Exeter, Shrewsbury, York &c., 
maintained a certain rival position tv London in the agricul- 
tural counties. At the present time improved means of 
communication have entirely destroyed the influence of the 
county towns, whilst they have vastly increased the metropolis. 
But another element has sprung into existence, altering the 
face of our social system. If we look northwards, and 
especially to manufacturmg Lancashire, we shall find the 
counterpoise we.are seeking for. If London has rapidly 
increased in numbers, Lancashire has increased far more 
rapidly. There has been, however, a vast difference in the 
manner of their increase. London has progressed from the 
vast influx of heterogeneous elements from other parts, but 
the progress of Lancashire has been chiefly due to the rapid 
increase of its native-born population. London must also 
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continue to depend for the bulk of its citizens on other parts 
of the country, because its adult inhabitants, those over 20 
years of age, exceed those who are under that age by 44 per 
cent. ;—the excess in the rest of England, (almost the 
same in every other great division), being only 18 per 
cent. Two hundred years ago, Lancashire was a poor and 
—remote,county. In 1636, it only produced £1000 for ship- 
money, when Devon paid £9000, Suffolk £8000, and Wilts 
£7000. In 1690, its population, calculated from the Hearth 
Books, was equal to that of Kent, less than that of Suffolk.* 
Now it out-numbers every other county in England, and at 
the present rate of increase will presently out-number the 
whole of Scotland. Itis unnecessary to relate the oft told 
story of this wonderful change ; how this land of sandy plains, 
peat mosses, and cold unpromising moorlands, in a century 
and a half has acquired an influence in some respects equal 
to that of the capital; how the coal-mine and the cotton 
plant have been the two great supporters of this progress, 
but this would never have been fully developed, if it had not 
been for the industrious self-reliant character of her original 
inhabitants. 

More than three-fifths of the adult population of Lancashire 
were born within her borders.t 'The stream to her from other 
parts of England is not a very long one; it flows very strongly 
from the kindred county of York, which contributes nearly a 
twentieth of its inhabitants, and the county palatine of Chester 
is almost as valuable an ally. From the fells of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, from the Peak district of Derbyshire, 
from Staffordshire with its varied kinds of industry, from the 
mining and agricultural county of Salop, pour in other 
tributaries of considerable size. The rest of England is but 
feebly connected with Lancashire. Altogether more than four- 
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fifths of its inhabitants are of English birth. The propor- 
tion of Scotch is as large as in London, of Welsh and Irish 
twice as great—the latter form just an eighth of the inhabi- 
tants of the county. In speaking of the migrations of popu- 
lation in Lancashire, we should divide it into two parts. In 
one, consisting of the mining, agricultural and manufacturing 
districts, which contain sixty-one per cent. of the whole 
population, the number of immigrants from other parts is 
below the average for the whole of England; whilst in the 
other, consisting of the two commercial towns, Manchester, 
capital of the buyers and sellers of cotton yarn and of cotton. 
cloth, and Liverpool, capital of the western seas of Britain, 
we find a very mingled race of inhabitants. First, as to Man- 
chester ;* half its adult population were born in Lancashire, 
about one in fourteen in Cheshire, a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion in Yorkshire, one in forty in Derbyshire—the proportion 
from other parts of England is but small. The other counties 
of England contribute half as much as Lancashire, or about 
a quarter of the inhabitants of Manchester. The rest of the 
population is chiefly Irish; for every forty-four Englishmen 
there were about ten Irishmen, for every thirty Englishmen 
one Welshman, and for every thirty-two Englishmen one 
Scotchman. Comparing this population with London, we 
find it has been drawn together from a much narrower district, 
that there is a far greater unity in its composition. This 
unity of race pervades the neighbouring towns in a still 
greater degree. It in a great measure accounts for the large 
influence and political power which of late years has been 
acquired by Manchester ; for, connected with her by unity of 
feeling and unity of race, as well as by unity of interest, some 
thirty towns have followed her lead. At the same time, the 
metropolis, with far greater wealth, far greater learning and 
intelligence, but with a population rapidly but casually drawn 
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together from all parts of the kingdom, has by no means in- 
creased in influence in proportion to its increase in numbers ; 
reminding one of the fable of the sticks which were not bound 
together. 

If we regard Liverpool,* we see her seated on the shores of 
the great Irish sea, as it were at the centre of the British 
Isles ; proudly she rests there with the open sea before her, 
and the commerce of the world flowing to her port. Her 
population is almost as mingled as the shipping which 
frequents her docks—she may claim to be the least English 
town in England. The native born population of Liverpool 
is less than a quarter of the whole, and if we add to this, the 
inhabitants coming from other parts of the country, chiefly 
from the sandy coasts on the east, and the dales in the north, 
we find that less than a third of the adult inhabitants of 
Liverpool were born in Lancashire. The neighbouring county 
of Chester sends a far smaller contingent than to Manchester, 
not one in twenty-two of the men of Liverpool ;—the great 
province of York fewer still. We shall soon find that the 
population of Liverpool has come there chiefly by water. 
Thus, Cumberland and Westmoreland have contributed a full 
thirtieth of the population of our town, much more than 
Yorkshire. Whilst Liverpool contains only six out of every 
thousand natives of the latter county, it contains fifty-five 
out of every thousand natives of Cumberland. As some of 
the streams from the north of Shropshire flow into the Dee, 
so that county has sent one out of forty of its native-born 
population. The commerce of London and that of Liverpool 
have a reciprocal influence on each other; so we find that the 
former has contributed one-fiftieth of the population of the 
latter. It is quite one of the largest migrations from London. 
The interior of England is poorly represented, and so are the 
eastern coasts. Of the Southern counties, Devonshire, (the 
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small ports of which were once the seats of a flourishing 
trade with the cod-fisheries of Newfoundland), sends the > 
largest contingent. Of the remainder, the counties of North 
Wales have all of them sent large numbers to the town, which 
may now be regarded as their natural capital—about a twelfth 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool having been born in Wales. 
One twentieth of its population claim Scotland as the place 
of their nativity, especially the coasts of the Solway and the 
Clyde. The Welsh and Scotch elements in Liverpool must 
be greater than these proportions indicate, as these migrations 
have been long in progress. A contingent considerable in 
numbers has been received from the Isle of Man, and from 
the Norman islands of Guernsey and Jersey, with their sea- 
faring population. Yet far away the largest accession of 
numbers has been from the sister island ;—for every two 
Englishmen to be found in Liverpool there is one Irishman. 
From every county and from every port, almost from every 
village and every townland in the island, there is some repre- 
sentative; from the north with its industrious population, from 
the banks of the great central river Shannon, from ‘the 
“ pleasant waters of the river Lee,” from the mountain ranges in 
the west, and from the beautiful coasts of Kerry and of Cork, 
have come large numbers of a race unrivalled for eloquence 
and wit, for genius and poetic fire. How they will combine 
with the hard-working and self-reliant Danish-Saxon race 
of Lancashire, is a problem for the future. There is one 
peculiarity about this county, the migrations of those born 
within her bounds have been less than those of the natives of 
any other county in England ;—her smoky towns have been 
remarkably attractive to her sons. Out of every nine natives 
of the county only one was found resident elsewhere. 

These are the two districts which have received the greatest 
influx from other parts. Next to them, the south-eastern 
and south midland districts appear to contain very mingled 
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populations, yet they do not contain any large towns, nor is 
the number of their inhabitants by any means large when 
compared with their extent. Perhaps this may be owing to 
the influence of the metropolis, as every court and every capital 
is said to ruin and gradually destroy the noble families, who 
make it their place of resort. There are far more families of 
ancient habitation and name in Devonshire, Cheshire and 
Cumberland, than in Kent, Surrey or Berkshire, though the 
latter have always been studded with the mansions of the 
great. In the same way the constant flow of population 
towards London may have had a similar influence on the 
great mass of the labouring classes. The border counties 
which contain a large mining population, have received large 
streams both from Ireland and Scotland, and are therefore 
peopled by asomewhat mingled race. The west midland coun- 
_ties, the Welsh marches, consisting of the valley of the Severn 
and Staffordshire, have avery numerous population chiefly de- 
pendent on mining and mineral manufactures, yet less mingled 
in its elements than the previous divisions, Again, the north 
midland counties, that part of Mercia which is watered by the 
Trent, has not received any large influx from other parts of 
the kingdom, though there seems to be a considerable in- 
terchange among the five counties themselves. The Eastern 
counties, East Anglia and Essex, also the South Western 
counties, parts of Wessex and Cornwall, give evidence of 
being inhabited by a very unmingled race. In Wales, a 
region of mountain fastnesses, with many barren tracts, where 
another language is spoken by a great part of the labouring 
people, there are, as we might expect, few immigrants, and 
those almost confined to the mining districts and towns on 
the south eastern border. 

The counties of England taken separately, which have 
received few immigrants, are as follows, viz.: Kent, (native 
population) 76 per cent. of the whole ; Sussex, 74; Essex, 
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78; Suffolk, 83; Norfolk, 87; Wilts, 88; Dorset, 81 ; 
Somerset, 74°5; Devon, 82; Cornwall, 90°8; Hereford, 75 ; 
Lincoln, 79 ; Yorkshire, 84 (Hast Riding, 80 per cent., West 
Riding, 83°8, North Riding, 90) ; Cumberland, 77; Isle of 
Man, 80; Wales, taken as a whole, 87°8 per cent.* With two 
exceptions, all these counties are situated on the coast; we 
may therefore conclude that physical characteristics and 
isolation of position are among the great means of presery- 
ing race. Most of these counties have not only received 
but few immigrants from other parts, but they have sent 
forth numerous swarms of their own sons. The increase 
of their population has been generally much below the average 
of the rest of England. 

But there is one great exception to this rule. The county, or 
as it might be more fitly named the province of York, has 
advanced rapidly in wealth and power and population, at the 
same time that it gives the strongest evidence that it contains 
one of the least mingled populations in Britain. The North- 
Humberland of ancient England was the chief settlement of 
the Danish race. Hither, scudding over the German foam, 
the rovers of the northern seas paid many an unwelcome 
visit. Where the coast trends off to the north and the east- 
ward, and forms a rocky bulwark against the ever-advancing 
waves, the sea-robbers found a resting place, or else they 
steered their pirate barks to the broad bosom of the Humber, 
where they might gorge themselves with the spoil of many a 
peaceful hamlet. Very dark is the wreck chart along this 
coast ; many a gallant ship lies below the billows around its 
rocky promontories. The natives of this region have given 
ample proof of their Scandinavian origin. Sons of the 


* Proportion of adult natives still resident there, in Hereford, 52 per cent.; 
Wilts, 60°4; Essex, 61; Suffolk, 66°8; Somerset, 67.1; Dorset, 67.8; Kent, 
69; Sussex, 70; Cumberland, 72; Lincoln, 74; Norfolk, 74:5; Devon, 74°5; 
Cornwall, 80.2; Yorkshire, 84. 
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Vikings, they have not been content with the ordinary routine 
of commerce; the risks and dangers of the seas have been too 
tame for them. Northward, still northward they were wont 
to send their ships to wage a deadly game within the very 
Arctic Zone. No sooner had the gladsome sound of the 
cuckoo been heard on their coasts, and the land assumed the 
festive garb of spring, than fleets of bold whalers were steer- 
ing to the land of ice and snow, to seek their prey amid the 
storms and floating bergs of the Polar seas. It was a rough 
game. They won their spoil entering the very jaws of death 
itself. Each year the fleet came back smaller than the one 
which sailed. During the flourishing period of the whale 
fishery, three quarters of the English ships were furnished by 
Yorkshire. The httle port of Whitby, nestling below St. 
Hilda's cliffs, rivalled the metropolis in the size of her fleet. 
Why did not our southern towns Join in this dangerous sport ? 
Why did they hang aloof from the daring contest? Is not 
the deep sea free to all? Are there any game laws in the 
Arctic circle? <Are the fishings of Greenland strictly pre- 
served ? Do lords of the manor, with their water-bailiffs, 
rangers and keevers, assert their rights amid the grim solitudes 
of Jan Mayen and Spitsbergen ? ‘The answer is a simple one: 
the old Norsemen had few settlements to the south of the 
Trent. Such may be the original race of inhabitants; but 
how is their unity to be explained? Several causes seem to 
have combined to produce this result. The increase of her 
population, though great, has just kept pace with the increasing 
development of the resources of her soil. The number of 
Yorkshire-men in England is almost identical with the number 
of men in Yorkshire. Within her ample borders she exhibits 
an epitome of England with all its varied agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mining industry. But chiefly I attribute it to 
the fact that commerce and population have till recently 


followed the course of the navigable river, Shut in, along a 
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great extent of her boundaries, by hills and moorlands of con- 
siderable height, a number of navigable streams, the Aire, the 
Calder, the Don, the Wharfe, the Ouse, the Derwent, all take 
their rise within her borders, and empty themselves in the 
estuary of the Humber. ‘Two of the chief additions to her 
population are at the south-western limit, where, as the Sheaf 
flows from the Peak to Sheffield, so the natives of Derbyshire 
find their way to that town, and at the south-eastern limit, 
where, in the same manner, the Trent brings the natives of 
Lincoln to Hull. On the northern verge of the county, the 
mining industry of Durham has developed so rapidly, that the 
flow of population has been strongly across the Tees to that 
ancient bishopric. 

Taking the county as a whole,* 84 per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants were also born there. The neighbouring counties 
(especially Lancashire 2°35 per cent.) contributed 8 per cent., 
and the rest of England half that number. The proportion 
of Scotch, ‘6 per cent.; and of Irish, 3°13 per cent., is less 
than the average for the whole of England. The Yorkshire- 
men who have migrated to other parts are chiefly to be found 
in Lancashire, London and Durham. One in sixteen of the 
natives of the county has gone to the first, about a third of 
that number to the second, and a somewhat larger number to 
the last. 

The part of England, indeed I may say of the mainland of 
Great Britain, which exhibits the least mingled population, is 
Cornwall. Yet it may claim a longer intercourse with the 
rest of the civilized world than any other part of the British 
Isles. If we would see the first civilized men who visited 
Britain, we must look back two thousand years and more. 
Pheenician galleys are lying at anchor under the shelter of St. 
Michael’s Mount, and Tyrian merchants have Janded on the 
beach, exhibiting some worthless trinkets of Carthaginian 


* Table IX., p.. 28, 
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workmanship, whilst the rude Cornish men of that day have 
left. their fastnesses in the woods, bringing down their treasures 
in exchange,—rude metal ornaments, nuggets of stream tin» 
or small ingots of their own smelting,—presenting us with a 
picture exceedingly like that of the first dealings of Columbus 
with the natives of the Bahamas or Hispaniola, More than 
nine out of ten of the inhabitants of this very Celtic county 
are also natives of its soil, and the greater part of the remain- 
der were born not far from the banks of the Tamar. To the 
rest of England its debt is most trifling; nor is this wonder- 
ful, when we consider the position of Cornwall, and the very 
peculiar nature of the industry of her inhabitants on Jand, on 
the deep sea, and in the bowels of the earth. Cornwall sits 
solitary; she is placed as England’s watch-tower, keeping 
guard over the western main. We have seen how the stream 
to London diminished at her border. Her sons have migrated, 
but not to the capital; they have gone Westward, Ho! to the 
silver mines of the Cordilleras, and the gold diggings of 
California and Ballaarat. 

If the population of our counties has been so much in- 
debted to migrations from other parts, that of our towns has 
been still more indebted to the same cause. The proportion 
of the population of the metropolis who were born there was 
46 per cent.; very few of the manufacturing, very few of the 
county towns come up to this standard. No doubt it is owing 
to the great size and population of London. The average for 
sixty-one of the other principal towns is 35°6 per cent., and 
for the nine chief towns of Scotland less than 88 per cent. 

The towns in which the proportion of native-born inabitants 
is large, over 40 per cent., are Tynemouth, South Shields, 
Yarmouth, Truro, Swansea, Shrewsbury, Colchester, Halifax, 
Macclesfield, Wolverhampton, Worcester, Birmingham, Dudley. 
Those in which half, or more than half, were native-born, are 
Norwich, Derby, Coventry, (60 per cent.) Sheffield, and Leeds, 
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(58 per cent.) The towns which are peopled almost exclusively 
by natives of the same county are Canterbury, 80 per cent., 
Maidstone, 75; Ipswich, 80; Norwich, 85; Yarmouth, 75 ; 
Exeter, 82; Truro, 85; Coventry, 81°7; Bolton, 79 ; Preston, 
78; Bradford, 74; Halifax, 78 ; Huddersfield, 8! ; Leeds, 81; 
York, 81. ‘The returns for some of the registration districts 
of Lancashire, (where the boroughs are not given separately) 
namely, of Wigan, 85 per-cent.; Bury, 88; Oldham, 78; 
Rochdale, 83 ; Haslingden, 85; Burnley, 80; Blackburn, 89 ; 
Chorley, 90, show how very largely their population consists of 
those born in their own county. We have before had exam- 
ples of very unmingled populations in agricultural counties, 
which offer very small inducements to immigrants from other 
parts. Here, in populous manufacturing towns, we find much 
more striking instances of the same result from the opposite 
reason, viz., that the inducement to remain at home is far 
ereater than to remove clsewhere. No doubt the feeling of 
local attachment is much greater where everything is pros- 
perous, and where the native race exists in constantly increas- 
ing force and numbers, than where everything is stagnant and 
lifeless. The case of Leeds is remarkable, because it has 
more than trebled since the beginning of the century ; yet, 
nearly three out of five of its adult inhabitants are natives of 
the place, and less than a fifth have come from beyond the 
boundaries of Yorkshire, Ireland contributing a third of the 
remainder. 
Three streams from Wales, from Scotland and from Ireland, 
have added large numbers to the population of England. 
Nearly a fifth (18 per cent.) of the natives of Wales are to 
be found in England. Lancashire, Cheshire, Monmouth, 
Shropshire and London, are the principal districts to which 
they have migrated. Of the adult inhabitants of England, 
I'l per cent. are natives of Wales. The fréquency of Welsh 
surnames sufficiently proves that the Welsh element in 
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England is far greater than this. The number of immigrants 
from Scotland is just about equal to that from Wales. They 
seem to have followed the coast line, and as the number of 
sea-ports on the east coast of Scotland is greater than on the 
west, so half the Scotchmen in England are to be found in 
Northumberland, Durham, York, Kent and London; whilst 
a migration, chiefly from the Solway and the Clyde, to Cum- 
berland, Lancashire and Cheshire, comprises the greater part 
of what remains. In the rest of England the number is but 
small. Carlisle is the most Scotch town in South Britain, an 
eighth of its inhabitants having been born to the north of the 
Solway. The proportion is also great in all the Northumbrian 
sea-ports. The migration to the south of the Tweed is one 
of ancient origin ; the figures also show that it consists more 
of Scotchmen than Scotchwomen, therefore Scotch surnames 
are everywhere abundant. The migrations of the Irish have 
been on a far larger scale than that of any other race in the 
kingdom ; first they have poured into Liverpool, whence they 
have spread to all parts of Lancashire, and so to all the 
northern counties. The proportion, however, is much greater 
in the commercial than the manufacturing towns. The largest 
number of Irish to be found in one place is in the metropolis. 
The average proportion for the whole of England is that 
every twenty-fifth adult is Irish. 

In 1851, Scotland exhibited a more mingled population 
than the southern division of the island.* ‘The population who 
were native-born was only 88 per cent., whilst it was 94 per 
cent. in England and Wales. This has been caused by the 
large immigration of Irish. They form more than twice as 
large a proportion of the population of Scotland as they do 
of that of England. ‘The number of Ivish in Scotland much 
exceeds the number of Scotch in England. The English 
migration to Scotland is not a large one,—not a third of the 





* Table II., p. 20. 
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size of the counter current; but, as the population is much 
smaller, the proportion of English in Scotland is nearly twice 
as great as that of Scotch in England. Edinburgh and Leith 
contain the largest number of English. ‘The counties which 
contain the least mingled populations are Dumfries, 77 per 
cent. of the inhabitants being born there; Aberdeen, 77; 
Perth, 79 ; Inverness, 80; Sutherland, 80; Argyll, 83; Caith- 
ness, 86; Ross, 88; and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
96. Most of these counties exhibit a decreasing population ; 
the clans have moved off from the Highlands ; the tartan kilt 
and the plumed bonnet have become relics of the past, almost 
as much as the tabard of the herald, or the coat of the “ beef- 
**eater ;” no martial throng will ever gather when the pibroch 
pours forth the wild slogan of the hills. Most probably the 
clansman finds himself a happier man away amongst the 
clearings of Western Canada, than when he was dependent on 
the uncertain produce of a small mountain croft. The great 
movement in Scotland has been towards. Glasgow and the 
Clyde ; as 46 per cent. of the increase of population, during the 
present century, is to be found in the four counties of Lanark, 
Dumbarton, Renfrew and Ayr. The commercial and manu- 
facturing towns all present a very mingled population, chiefly 
from the influx of Irish. Scotland affords one anomaly, it is 
much more thinly peopled than England, yet its population 
increases at a much slower rate. By far the most unmingled 
population in the British Isles is to be found in the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, that archipelago of islands, scattered over the 
stormy seas, in the same latitude as Greenland, where the 
summers sun hardly leaves the horizon, and where the winter’s 
night hardly gives place to the dim light of day. The 
Norsemen settled in these islands, and here we still find traces 
of the udallers of Scandinavia. The tenure or holding of 
land is an interesting subject. In our own islands we find 
many different forms and usages: in the Norman islands of 
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the Channel we have the peasant proprietor; in the Lake 
district, the yeoman or statesman; in Wilts, Norfolk and 
Northumberland we have immense tenant farms; in the 
West Riding and Lancashire we have the smallest farms in 
England; in some parts of the Highlands we have still the 
cottier plots ; in other parts, large sheep farms and immense 
estates, and in these Norse islands we again find some of the 
small freeholds. 

The Orkney and Shetland Islanders have had their own 
peculiar migrations. They have helped to man our whalers ; 
they have always formed part of the crews of our arctic ships, 
and they have sent some numbers of their race to enter the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

If the effects of race in England are gradually waning 
away, other influences are taking their place; the various 
kinds of employment are becoming divided and separated in 
away they never were before. The farm labourers of our 
plains, the shepherds of our mountain tracts, the factory 
hands of our manufacturing towns, the sturdy mariners who 
plough the briny sea, the miners who labour in the bowels of 
the earth, the stalwart smiths, the wandering navvies are 
forming communities as distinct as any which previously have 
been seen in Britain. The migration of individuals from one 
district to another does not produce much change on those 
communities. 

Such were some of the features of this subject in the year 
1851; a metropolis dependent on all other parts of the king- 
dom for its population; a race little mingled in many of the 
country districts, and also in the manufacturing towns; a 
great stream from Ireland, passing first over Lancashire, and 
then over the rest of England, the commercial towns having 
amore mingled population than any other part. Ten years 
have elapsed, and, as far as the figures have yet been an- 
nounced, the course of cvents remains the same, One or two 
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of these forces are now operating with redoubled strength ; 
the rural districts are decreasing; the large towns, especially 
the metropolis and the larger commercial and manufacturing 
towns, are increasing. In the first half of the century, there 
was one instance of an English county, Wiltshire, retrogra- 
ding in population; the census of 1861 has discovered five. 
Not only so, whilst the large towns are increasing the small 
ones are diminishing; nor is this confined to the very small 
towns, fifteen boroughs in England and four in Scotland, 
having each from 10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, have gone back- 
wards. Our country seems to have reached what may be 
termed the age of great cities. If we look at ancient or 
medieval history, we shall find that this has almost invariably 
been the period of every nation’s decline. When the resources 
of a country have been concentrated on a few particular spots, 
then has been that period of over-taxed vigour, that time of 
greatness and splendour which has been succeeded by a rapid 
decay. The conditions of the problem are now so completely 
changed, so many new influences, some conflicting, some com- 
pensating, have come into play, that it might seem idle to 
indulge in any prophesy. Still, I fain would look on the 
prospect as a hopeful one, and trust that our dearly-prized 
freedom, our government, inheriting so much that is valuable 
from the past, with the practical reforms of modern times; the 
improved position of our labouring classes, the new fields of 
industry for them in our colonies, as well as at home; the in- 
crease of our trade and commerce, with our marvellous inven- 
tions in art and manufactures; the spread of knowledge, of 
education, of sanitary information; the increased spirit of 
philanthropy, of sympathy with our fellowmen, both in our 
own and in foreign lands; the preaching of God's message of 
love and mercy to a fallen world, will preserve us from decay, 
and lead us on to a still greater, more useful and glorious 
future. 
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I,—Inhabitants of England and Wales, 1851. 
Aduilts:..<0+.. 9,816,507. 


/Bori-in Bneland: .s. 66.66. ces (8,002,067 or 881 per cent. 
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Il.—Tnhabitants of Scotland, 1851. 


Adults.... 1,560,058 
Born myscotland.> ...320c0.55 )lj005,414-08 8S" per cent. 
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Wil.—Wigrations of Population in the Eleven great Divisions of England & Wales. 


Of Adult 
Totalnumber Inhabitants Proportion 
of Adult who had fe 


0 
Inhabitants. migrated there Immigrants. 
from other parts. 


I. Metropolis (Kent, Surrey and Middlesex)...... »- 1,894,963 749,853 54: percent. 
II. South Eastern (Kent, Surr., Suss., Berks, Hants) 887,184 291,077 21:3 
III. South Midland (Midlesex, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, 
Northampton, Cambridge, Hunts, Bedford) .. 660,775 146,648 22: 
IVeHasterm (issex, Norfolk, Saffolk) -......025 S05. OU (20. Doaor. 9 
VY. South Western (Wilts, Dor., Dev., Somer., Cornw.) 978,024 87,052 9» 
VI. West Midland (Gloucester, Hereford, Shropshire, 
Stafford, Worcester, Warwick).....esecseee 1,160,887 221,394. 19> 
VII. North Midland (Leic., Linc., Derby, Notts, Rutl.) 654,679 99,735 15> 
VIII. North Western (Lancashire, Cheshire) ...... 1,851,830 426,407 315 


LX. MORKSMETC hs oc. « aNdetiae ehh toss sian ede 8s 961,945 153,246 16: 

X. Border Counties (Northum., Cum., Dur., Westm.) 521,460 115,754 22: 

ME Wales aindy FOR DIOWUELD 6.6 se0.6 ayes 48 oes NL ee COs 9.900% hos 
aves. 

OMANI iets be ica. san washes « sae se LOO 1 2,90 L124 


Ree hs fabst, 870,526 


Treland, 386,588; Scotland, 104,980; Channel Islands, Isle of Man, 10,122; 
Colonies, 19,208; Foreign Parts, 47,527; at Sea, 2,101; Total, 570,526. Natives of 
England and Wales who have migrated from one great division to another, 1,780,946, 
19° per cent. 
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IV.— Adult Population of the Metropolis, 1851, 1,894,963. 


Of these also born therein » sc o.00 vidoes te ceees oe ven eee ei Deol dO adore & cent, 
II. South Eastern.—Surr., ae; 346; Kent, 54,942; Suss., 23,089; 
Hampshire, 29,302 » Perko: 20, 465 sabe 8B ais « E7144 = 11°25 
III. South Mid.— Herts, 20, 414; Midx , 22,504; Bucks, 14, 922; 
Oxon, 13,774; Northants. Beda Camb., Hunts, 27, 714 99,328 = 71 
IV. Hace Biecer 47,670 ; Suffolk, 28, 008 ; Norfolk, 27,883 103,561 = 74 
V. South Western.—Wiltshire, 18,398 ; Dorset, 8,806 ; Devon, 
31,840; Cornwall, 8,495; Somerset, hs 691. wiertow. Sue 95,230 = 68 
VI. West Midland. SGioacscten 18,958 ; Warwick: pL 820; 
Hereford, Worcester, Stafford, ‘Shropshire, 26, 412 coves’ 98,090 == 4k 
Vil. North Mid.—Leic, Rutland, Derby, Notts, Times: Sdeee. ROQLOOs= 17 
VILI. North Western.—Lancashire, 11,185; Cheshire, 2,850.. 14,085 = 1 
IX. Yorkshire COTE SCOOT HEHE HH OH HE THEE ED HHO EH OLEH GOETHE OE 20,847 == 1] 
m. Boeur Boxder Counties «bess swsdsegeadteeseswes oossss  ajo0e =o 
n 
Li 


Xt. Wales and Monmouth ..4ssitehacsawasmonemonasess.oe loco == Ae 
Scotland CO eT HO SH Oooo eo OOOH HE FOE HOH ERLE HE DESO OE TES ELE 26,847 = 9 
DROUATG 05/5156 6: 8X0 0-064 eA aara a ORs: GEE eae aa Oke == Oreo 
British Colonies and British Subjects born abroad ....e00-.. 9,376—= ‘66 


Foreign Subjects eeeeevoeceeeoevoeeeoeaeveereseeoeeee eevee eovveeseee © 21,366 = 1:55 


The number of Adults born in London amounted, in 1851, to 792,483; therefore 
18°6 per cent, must have migrated to other parts of England, 81°4 remained there. 


V.—Proportion of Natives of each County (Adults) resident in London. 


Natives of InLond. °/, Natives of In Lond. le 
ses Dp »» 112,805 29,346 = 28- Gloucester... .253,459 18,958= 7-5 
*Kent ....285,851 54,942— 19:2 Hereford .... 81,738 5, 865 = 7° 
Sussex ....1 90, 064 23,089 = 12:1 VI Shropshire ..163,038 6,787 =¢ 
Hampshire, .225,3938 29,802 = 13: * ) Stafford......290,686 7,186 = 2-4 
Berks ..... . 108,324 20,465 =18'°9 Worcester... 152,390 6,624—=43 
a A alls 62 574 22.504 — 36 Warwick .... 220,491 12,820 =6°8 
Hertford. . 1102, 09 20,414 = 20° Leicester ....186,479 4,972—8-6 
Bucks......104, O57 14,922 — 14°3 Rutland .... 15,649 905 = 5:8 
Oxford ....109,039 18,774=12°6| VII.{ Lincoln ....228,594£ 9,040—8°9 
Northants ..129,222 8824—= 6°'8 Nottingham..151,095 4,811—3> 
Hunts’ .%.36 88;211. 3,279 =0.8°3 Derby ......178,448 4,068 = 2°3 
Bedford... 68,779 6,538= 9-5 Cheshire .,..216,706 2,850—=1°3 
Cambridge. . 98,542 9,073 9-2 | VIII. Lancashire ..798,480 11,185—1+4 
Essex. weccroly 811 47,670 = 20° T ai lod a Bi 
IV.1 Suffolk ....223-750 28°003 = 126 X. Yorkshire ....962,3738 20,847 — 2-2 
Norfolk. ...280,045 27,888—= 9-9 Durham '.....197,219 .4,945 == 34 
Northumb. ..160,657 5,780—=3°6 
[Dow He le ee X-) Cumberland. 114490 2,552 = 2:2 
0 eee —= y . 8 =< ry 
Devon ...,350,509 31,840—= 9, 1 Vestmoreland 40,189 1,076—=2-7 
Cornwall ..203,952 8,495 se ae], 
Somerset ..277,205 27,691—= 10: 


* Extra Metropolitan. 
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VI.—Adult Population of Liverpool, 1851, 213,767. 


Of whom were also born therein ...eeeeeeees 48,298 or 22°6 ® cent. 
In other parts of Lancashire sesccccceseessee SL, 409 10° 
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ViI—Manchester and Salford Adult Population, 1851, 225,727. 


Of whom were also born therein ....<sceeeee 62,733 nearly 28 % cent. 
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VITI.—Lancashire Adult Population, 1851 .... 1,122,817 


Born in Lancashire..,..,..,. 709,669 or 63-2 per cent. 
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The natives of Lancashire amount to 798,480, of whom a very high propor- 
tion, 88°8 per cent., resided in the county of their birth in 1851. 





IX.—Yorkshire Adult Population, 1851, 961,945. 
Born in Yorkshire...........-.. 808,699 or 84 per cent. 
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The Population of Yorkshire in 1851 was almost identical with the number 
of Yorkshiremen in all England and Wales (962,373). Of those who had 
migrated to other parts, 20 847 (2°17 per cent.) were in London, 60,970, or 6°34 
per cent. in Lancashire, and 26,323, or 2°7 per cent. in Durham. 








BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF SOME LIVERPOOL 
MATHEMATICIANS. 


Beek, th Maikinsoty Belt AS.3-es 


Reap l6ra January, 1862. 


Towarps the close of the last, and for a considerable period 
of the present century, Lancashire and the North were pecu- 
liarly distinguished for the number of mathematicians who 
contributed to the periodicals of the day. Most of these were 
located in groups, each having some distinctive feature by 
which it could be distinguished from the rest. One group, 
for instance, was noted for the attention its members paid to 
pure geometry; another excelled in analytical investigations ; 
and a third in some other branch of pure or mixed mathe- 
matics. A careful observer, however, will find that both the 
origin and the peculiar tastes of each group can generally be 
traced to some solitary student who studied science for its 
own sake, and who gradually infused his spirit into a number 
of equally ardent, but perhaps younger men. Some of these 
have, perhaps, gradually outstripped their teachers, have 
migrated into other districts, and have in turn raised up other 
small bands of inquirers possessed of kindred tastes, and 
equally anxious to avail themselves of our periodicals as a 
means of communicating the results of their investigations to 
their distant friends. 

From this point of view our little annual, quarterly and 
monthly magazines possess a value which many scientific 
archeologists overlook, since in their “day and generation” 
they have done much good service in forming the mathe- 
matical and scientific tastes of the people. ‘The influence of 
one master mind in swaying a number of others is very 
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plainly seen when examining in detail the merits of those who 
have composed the several groups. If we take Leeds, for 
example, and examine the peculiar tastes of the contributors 
to its valuable Correspondent, we shall find the geometrical 
propensities of John Ryley, its first editor, transmitted 
throughout the whole work, whilst the Diophantine partialities 
of his able namesakes are equally striking. The same may 
be said of the Gentleman's Diary, under Wildbore; of the 
Mathematical Repository, under Leybourn; and of the Com- 
panion, under Davis and Hampshire. Mr. Dawson, of Sed- 
bergh, an able contemporary of some of these, was, on the 
contrary, too analytically minded for such groups as that at 
Leeds; and hence found it more congenial to form Senior 
Wranglers for Cambridge, than to diffuse the Euclidean forms 
of geometry among the rustics of the North. 

The group at Carlisle, and also that which flourished so 
long around Neweastle-upon-Tyne, were indebted for their 
origin and respectability to Dean Milner and John Howard, 
at the same time one of his ablest and most eccentric pupils. 
The Spherical Geometry and occasional papers of the latter, 
in the periodicals of his time, are proofs sufficient of his correct 
taste and general ability; but the fame of John Gough, the 
blind mathematician of Kendal, is perhaps more widely spread ; 
for in addition to contributing largely to many of our serials, 
he had the high honour to instruct many of our ablest Cam- 
bridge mathematicians. Dr. Whewell, Dr. Dawes, Dr. King, 
Dr. Wilson, Mr. Gaskin and several others supply ample 
proofs of the efficiency of Mr. Gough’s early training ; and 
the name of Dr. Dalton needs only to be added to the list, in 
order fully to establish his claims, 

The mathematicians who composed the Liverpool group 
were mostly derived from other localities. They had conse- 
quently varied tastes, amongst which pure geometry was most 
predominant, This great emporium of trade at that time 
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attracted even men of science. The acquisition of wealth, 
however, did not wholly engross their attention ; and hence, 
about fifty years ago, Liverpool could boast some of the ablest 
contributors to our literary and scientific periodicals. I need 
only mention the names of Roscoe, Swale, Marrat, Campbell, 
Hilton, Smith, Eyres, Ducket, Jones, Nicholson and Wright, 
to prove this assertion; the rest may be gathered from the 
pages of the Diaries, the Companion, the Enquirer, the 
Student, and the Apollonius. On two former occasions I laid 
before you an account of the valuable and extensive writings 
of Swale, most of which are now lost for ever; and in this I 
propose briefly to. notice the merits of several others belonging 
to this interesting group. 

The late CoLIn CAMPBELL was born October 12th, 1774. 
In early youth he was a pupil of Mr. John Howard, whose 
name has been previously mentioned, and who encouraged 
him to make his first appearance as a contributor to the 
mathematical department of Whiting’s Scientific Receptacle, 
in 1791. While at this school he was taught algebra, as far 
as quadratic equations ; and soon after he commenced a course 
of self-instruction in the Hlements of EKucld and the Data. 
Both of these works were studied with much assiduity, and 
he soon began to make good use of their principles, by solving 
difficult geometrical questions which occasionally appeared in 
the periodicals. On removing to Kendal, he placed himself 
under the direction of Dalton; but, owing to the pressing 
nature of his business in the bank where he was an apprentice, 
he was only able to read a small portion of the Diophantine 
Analysis with this great philosopher. He next formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Gough, who kindly helped him over any 
difficulties he found in reading Simpson's Fluxions. In 1798 
Mr. Gough was requested to recommend a fit and proper per- 
son to teach mathematics in a college about to be established 
in Manchester. He first consulted Mr. Campbell respecting 
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the application, and finally selected Mr. Dalton, who obtained 
the appointment. In-March, 1799, Mr. Campbell removed 


from Kendal to Liverpool, where he was first a clerk, then an . 


American merchant, and lastly a cotton-broker, until 1839, 
when he retired from business, and was made a magistrate 
for the county. 

Before removing from Kendal, Mr. Campbell was well 
known as an able mathematician. He was a constant con- 
tributor to the Lady's Diary and its Companion ; and this 
probably led to the following offer from Dr. Maskelyne, the 
then Astronomer Royal; which, however, circumstances led 
him to decline. It was probably fortunate that he did so, for 
science rarely leads to such affluence as Mr. Campbell subse- 


quently attained. 
“Nova OBsERVATORY, GREENWICH, 
“ June 6th, 1798. 
“Orr, 
“Wanting an Assistant in the business at the Royal 
‘* Observatory, I applied to my friend Dr. Hutton, who recommended 
“vou to me, as a person well skilled in the mathematics. I desire to 
‘know whether you are inclined for such an employment; which is 
“making observations upon the heavenly bodies with the excellent 
‘instruments here, and calculating the observations. If the person has 
‘had no previous practice of this kind, I shall have to teach him, which 
‘““has been the case with all my assistants. In about a month’s time, 
‘“and sometimes in less, they become capable, with proper attention, 
“of observing sufficiently well for their observations to be entered in 
“the books. It is requisite the person should have a common good eye, 
“and hear well, as we observe by the beat of a clock, after having cal- 
‘culated the second by the eye. ‘The moon is to be observed every 
‘time she passes the meridian, whether by night or day, when the 
‘“‘weather will permit; and sometimes other night observations are to 
“be attended to. An alarum clock is madu se of to awake him in the 
“night for that purpose. Be pleased to mention your age and situation, 
“whether you keep a school, or are an assistant in one, and whether 
“single or married, if this proposal should be agreeable to you. I shall 
“not need a new assistant until the first of next month. Itis a situation 
‘“‘ from which those who have gone away have advanced themselves, in 
“ consequence of having been here. I shall be obliged to you for a 
“speedy answer. 
“ay, oir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“NEVIL MASKELYNE.” 
“ Mr. Colin Campbell, 
“ Kendal, Westmoreland.” 
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Soon after his arrival in Liverpool, he was introduced to 
most of the mathematicians then resident. They held weekly 
meetings, which tended to excite competition, and produced 
results which are well known to those who have examined the 
leading periodicals of the day. When resident at Kendal, he 
knew it would be in vain for him to contend with Gough, but 
now the case was somewhat altered. A powerful stimulus was 
in operation ; and hence in the Gentleman’s Diary, for 1800, 
they each solved one of two most difficult questions, neither 
being able to accomplish doth. He continued his correspon- 
dence to this Diary for several years longer; and he also 
assisted materially in the mathematical department of the 
Liverpool Student. 

Several of Mr. Campbell’s contemporaries are not unworthy 
of a passing notice. One of his earliest acquaintances was 
Mr. JoHn Know.es. He was then a schoolmaster and 
lecturer on Natural Philosophy; he was also well versed in 
the classics, and possessed a fair knowledge of chemistry and 
mathematics. The Student originated with him; but he died 
after publishing the first two numbers of the work. He con- 
tributed to the Gentleman's Diary under his real name; but 
in the Student he more frequently appears under the assumed 
names of Non Sibi and N. Selwon. ‘The management of the 
Student was. next entrusted to Mr. Wittiam Hinton, who 
had formerly been a pupil of the well-known Wolfenden, of 
Hollinwood. At that time both teacher and pupil were hand- 
loom weavers; but Mr. Hilton removed from Saddleworth to 
Liverpool, about the close of the last century. He was first 
an assistant in some school—then a clerk in a merchant’s 
office—and finally a dealer in cotton, by which he realized 
several thousand pounds. After issuing two more numbers 
of the Student, that meritorious work was discontinued ; and 
its editor was subsequently cut off suddenly by a stroke of 


paralysis, in the 55th year of his age. He was a good geo- 
C 
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meter, and his contributions to the Mathematical Companion, 
the Gentleman's Diary, &c., may be referred to in proof of the 
prevailing tendencies of the Oldham group of Lancashire 
mathematicians. 

Mr. Ricuarp NIcHOLSON was also an able geometer. He 
had paid considerable attention to other branches of mathe- 
matics, but pure geometry was his forte. His papers occupy 
considerable space in the Diary, the Companion, the Student, 
and several other periodicals. He was mostly engaged as 
private tutor in Liverpool and its vicinity; but his habits 
were not very regular, and he died in early life, 

Mr. Wi1LL1AM SMITH was also an able self-taught geometer, 
of the same period, and was most enthusiastic in his favourite 
pursuits. His papers in the Companion, the Diaries, and the 
Student, are almost always of extreme complexity—frequently 
tending rather to puzzle and astonish than to instruct his 
readers. His intellect at last gave way, and after lingering 
for a considerable period, he died in middle age. 

THe Rev. Witut1AM HartsHorn, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was also an able mathematician. He married early 
in life, had a numerous and burdensome family, and died, 
somewhat depressed in circumstances, at the early age of 
forty-seven. He was well versed in the classics, had studied 
Hebrew and French critically, and was, besides, intimately 
acquainted with the analytical writings of the continental 
geometers. He was naturally reserved, and hence his name 
does not appear as a contributor to the local or other journals 
of his time. 

Mr. GRIFFITH JONES was not only a good geometer, but 
also an excellent analyst. He formerly held an office in the 
Customs, but latterly he enjoyed a pension, and died in 1856, 
when nearly ninety years of age. His contributions to the 
Diary exhibit much ability, and prove that his faculties were 
not impaired by reason of age. His practice, for many years, 
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was to rise at four in the morning, and study until seven—the 
rest of the day being devoted to business or recreation. 

Mr. GEORGE DUCKET was another of Mr. Campbell’s con 
temporaries, and is chiefly known as an able contributor to 
the Diaries and other periodicals. He was formerly an officer 
in the Excise; but in his later years he was superannuated, 
and enjoyed a liberal pension. I had the pleasure of visiting 
him, in company with Mr. Marrat, in 1850, and was much 
interested by his conversation and personal appearance. 

Mr. SAMUEL JONES was well known amongst the Liverpool 
group of geometers. In early life he was intimate with Mr. 
John Wright, of Norley, one of the ablest geometers the 
county of Chester can boast, who goon initiated him into 
the practice of solving problems for the periodicals. Mr. 
Wright, however, died in 1810, and Mr. Jones having married, 
he removed to Liverpool, and opened an academy in Rich- 
mond Row. He conducted this establishment with credit 
for many years, and ultimately retired with a competency. 
He contributed largely to the Diaries, the Repository, the 
Liverpool Apollonius, and other serials; his papers being 
generally distinguished for neatness and originality. He died 
in 1847, in the seventy-first year of his age. 

Mr. WILitiaM MarratT was not only a contributor to scien- 
tific and mathematical periodicals, but he was also an author 
of considerable repute. He was peculiarly distinguished in 
Mechanics and Natural Philosophy; his works on the former 
subject evincing that: he had read most of the writings of the 
continental mathematicians with attention. During his long 
and chequered career he contributed to the Diaries, the Re- 
ceptacle, the Student, the Leeds Correspondent, the Repo- 
sitory, and several other serials. He also edited, either 
wholly or in part, the Hnquirer (8 vols.), published at 
Boston, in Lincolnshire; the Monthly Scientific Journal 
(7 parts), published at New York, in America; and a 
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History of the Antiquities of Lincolnshire, his native county. 
Besides these, he wrote a valuable Treatise on Mechanics, 
in Theory and Practice (1810), dedicated to Dr. Hutton ; 
and The Elements of Mechanical Philosophy (1825), which 
he dedicated to his friend Dr. Traill, who was then resident 
in Liverpool. In his later years he suffered much from ill 
health, and died somewhat unexpectedly on the 26th March, 
1858, being then in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

Mr. JESSE W1InWaARD is the last of the group whose labours 
I have space to notice. His earlier contributions to the ma- 
thematical periodicals convey the intimation that he was then 
(1809) a “fifer in the Second Royal Lancashire Militia.” 
He was peculiarly distinguished for his taste in pure geo- 
metry ; which probably led to his appointment as master of 
the Free School at West Derby, near Liverpool. He held 
this situation with much credit for many years, and was then 
appointed surveyor of the roads in the same district. He died 
in 1861, aged seventy-eight. 

Such were a few of the leading members of the Liverpool 
group. Their labours are thickly scattered over the pages of 
our scientific periodicals, and many of these may yet be 
studied with profit by aspiring students, 

In 1848 Mr. Campbell collected the best of his papers, and 
published them under the title of Mathematical Lucubrations. 
The issue was only intended for private circulation amongst 
his friends, and was therefore limited to fifty copies. The 
work is divided into three parts—of which the first contains 
“demonstrations of sixty Geometrical Theorems,” proposed 
for solution, towards the close of the last century, by the Rev. 
John Lawson; the second part contains proofs of ‘some 
“‘ Geometrical Propositions” of his own, “ but a greater num- 
“ber of other proposers ;” and the third portion consists of 
questions and solutions relating to other branches of “ abstract 
“and mixed Mathematics.” ‘These are all distinguished by 
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Mr. Campbell’s peculiar neatness and elegance, and have been 
repeatedly spoken of in terms of approbation by some of our 
ablest mathematicians. His taste for geometrical studies con- 
tinued unabated almost through life; and when a neat problem 
or theorem appeared, he never rested satisfied until he had 
made out a satisfactory solution. One of his latest essays of 
this kind led to our personal acquaintance. He was then 
engaged upon the proofs of the following theorem, litho- 
graphed copies of which he afterwards distributed amongst 
a few of his most intimate friends. 

THEOREM.—‘“If on the sides of any triangle equilateral 
“triangles be described, and their centres joined, the 
“triangle so described shall be equilateral.” 

The requisite diagrams may readily be sketched. 

Demonstration by Mr. Camp- 
bell— ABC being any plane 
triangle, and having described 
on its sides the equilateral 
triangles ANC, CSB, ATB, 
and determined their centres, £ 
D, E, F, let these be joined 
to form the triangle DEF, 
which is said to be equila- 
teral. Then draw DH, EI 
parallel to AN, and EH par- 
allel to ND, drawn and pro- T 
duced to meet EI inJ; draw also DG parallel to NO, 
and from F a line to meet it in G, parallel to DC, to 
which draw FL parallel to DG. Thus we shall have two 
parallelograms HDIE, GDLF, which, by reason of the 
equal and given angles HDI, GDL, are given, and the 
same in species; moreover, the triangles into which they 
are divided by the diagonals, but placed contrariwise to 
each other, are similar ; wherefore the angles EDI, FDQ, 
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opposite the shorter sides EI, FL are equal; consequently 

the angle ELDF=IDC=3 ADC=ANC. By a like pro- 
cedure the angles of the triangle EDF, at E and F, may 
be proved to be the same as at D; showing that this 
triangle is equilateral. Q,E. D. 


Otherwise, by the same.—Let 
ABC be any plane triangle, 
and ACN, CSB, ATB, equi- 
lateral triangles described on 
its sides, then D, F, E being 
the centres of the equilateral 
triangles, draw AD, DC, CF, 
FB, BE, EA, as also DE 
and AO, perpendicular to it, 

and having produced AO to 
R, eee OR = AO join ER. Now, the sides AE, ER 
of the triangle AER thus formed are evidently equal, and 
because AE. = EB, ER = EB, and therefore if BR be 
drawn, and EQ perpendicular to it, 4 the angle AEB 
= 4 AER+ 4 REB= OEQ = ATB. In like manner, 
by drawing CR and DP perpendicular to it, we shall have 
the angle ODP = ANC. But the angle ATB = ANC 
= CSB = 4 of two right angles, consequently the angle 
ARB = ARC = 2 of two, or 4 of four right angles ; 
hence CRB is also = 4 of four right angles, and there- 
fore the angle CRB + OSB = two right angles, and 
consequently RF = CF or BF, so that FP, FQ, drawn 
from F to P and Q, in which points CR and RB have 
been shewn to be bisected, are manifestly perpendicular 
to these lines, and consequently DP, PF, are in the same 
right line, as are likewise FQ, QE, forming with DE three 
equal angles, DEF, EDF, DFE, and therefore an equi- 
lateral triangle DEF. Q. E. D. 
Third Solution, by SrR FREDERICK Pouiock, F.R.S, Lord 
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Chief Baron of the Exchequer —tLet ABC be the tri- 
angle; P, Q, R, the centres of the equilateral triangles 
opposite B, A, OC, respectively. Then CP = & sec. PCA 
ee sec. 30° = _ Similarly CQ = 35 ; and the angle 
PCQ = C + 60°, 

.*, PQ? = CP? + CQ? — QCP, CQ cos. PCQ = 








a2 +. 6% + c? abe sin. C 

Eee EE Ee) Bee. (1.) 
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b? + c? abe sin. B 
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b V3 b eservee00202600866080 ° 

. 2+ b2 + c? abe sin. A 
And PRs Oke ay Me, (8.) 
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sini A sin. B sin. © 

But ——- = —— = ——; and hence PQ = QR = 


PR, and the triangle PQR is equilateral. Q. E. D. 


Mr. Campbell’s health began to fail in the early part of 
1851. During the summer he seemed to rally, and his rela- 
tives indulged the hope that he might be spared to them for a 
few years longer. Their anticipations, however, were not 
destined to be realized; for after a short period his malady 
returned, and he died October 21st, 1851, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. The following tribute to his memory appeared 
in one of the local papers shortly after his death, and will fitly 
close this imperfect sketch of the principal members of the 
Liverpool group. 

“Our obituary to-day records the death of Mr. Colin 
“Campbell, a gentleman well known in the commercial circles 
“of Liverpool, and as greatly esteemed, perhaps, as any that 
“ever moved in them. His character, during the long course 
“of years he was engaged in business, extending over more 
“than half a century, was marked by the most high-minded 
“integrity, and the nicest possible sense of honour. The 
“unlimited confidence reposed in him was never betrayed ; 
“nor was the respect entertained for him lessened by a single 
“ action unworthy of the course he had uniformly pursued. 

“But Mr. Campbell was known honourably as a lover of 
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“literature and science. From his youth he ardently prose- 
“cuted the study of mathematics; nor unprofitably, for he 
“has left behind him a volume of geometrical problems, en- 
“titled Lucubrations in Mathematics, printed, however, only 
“ for private circulation, in an edition which his innate modesty 
‘restricted to fifty copies. These have elicited the most 
“flattering testimonies from many of the most distinguished 
‘‘ mathematicians of the age. On his retirement from business, 
“ some years ago, Mr. Campbell was appointed a magistrate of 
“the county, to the duties of which responsible office he 
“applied himself with, it is believed, equal credit to himself 
“and the body with which he was associated. 

“ Referring to his more private capacity ;—as a man, he 
‘was gentle, amiable, unostentatiously benevolent and pro- 
“ verbially truthful ; as a member of the Established Church, 
“consistent, steady and firm; in his family, affectionate and 
“considerate to the last degree; and as a friend, one that 
could be as thoroughly depended upon in seasons of adver- 
“sity as in those of more prosperous fortune. There are 
“very many who will long regret him in their several relation- 
“ships; and his loss, in some of them, will be deemed irre- 
** parable.’”* 

Mr. Campbell also left in MS. a select collection of solutions 
to a series of neat geometrical questions, several of which had 
been acknowledged by the editor, but had not been inserted 
at leneth in the Gentleman's Diary. A translation of the 
Appendix to Dr. Simson’s Conte Sections also formed a 
portion of the manuscript. It was at one time intended to 
publish these as a second volume of the Lucubrations, but 
the project was ultimately abandoned. 





* See Appendix A. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LORD 
PRESIDENT BRADSHAW; WITH OTHER 
DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING HIS 
PERSONAL HISTORY. 


(IN THE POSSESSION OF A, ROWSON LINGARD, ESQ.) 


By A. Craig Gibson, F.S.A., Hon, Curator. 


(Reap 14TH NovemsBer, 1861.) 





THE valuable documents that I here offer to the notice of the 
Society have been, for some years, in the possession of the 
friend who has entrusted to me an office which he would pro- 
bably have discharged himself, had not avocations of a different 
and more personally important character denied the leisure 
required for the task. They came to their present owner 
from a near. relative, the widow of a gentleman who died at a 
ripe age in 1815, was guardian of those direct descendants 
of the Bradshaws of Marple who inherited the family pro- 
perty, and, for some time, resided in their family seat. These 
circumstances are mentioned as bearing upon the question 
of the authenticity of the MSS., which, however, will be 
found to be established beyond dispute by the documents 
themselves. Amongst them are several papers concerning 
the private and domestic affairs of the Regicide Lord President ; 
with others referring to the high offices he held under the 
Commonwealth. Some relate to events that form portions 
of the history of the stirring times in which he lived, and 
respecting which he might have quoted the “ Quorum 
“nars magna fui” of the Trojan. A few appertain to the 
management of estates bestowed upon him by parliament in 
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requital of his services to the state. Many bear his well- 
known signature, neat, steady and distinct, as it stands fore- 
most of the fifty-nine appended to the death warrant of 
Charles I.; while most of them are endorsed, and some 
written throughout, in the same unmistakable hand. 

There are several biographies of the remarkable man—the 
most remarkable, perhaps, that the two counties palatine have 
produced—to whom these documents carry back our attention ; 
but all are more or less inaccurate and imperfect, and all more 
or less partial or unjust. Writers on the royalist side near to 
his own time, and of similar leanings nearer to ours, seem to 
have been at a loss to find words sufficiently bitter, epithets 
sufficiently forcible to express their abhorrence of this great 
man; while those holding opposite principles, and, prominent 
amongst them, John Milton, have loaded his name and 
memory with an all but’ unexampled weight of panegyric. 
Execrated by the one party as “ hypocritical,” “vain,” “inso- 
“lent,” “vulgar,” “dull,” “ferocious,” ‘‘a viper of hell, 
“unawed by divine or human justice,” ‘ holding riches and 
“honour, power and consequence, more valuable than all the 
“rewards of righteousness in another world, and dreading 
“mediocrity with a good conscience more than eternal tor- 
“ments ;'* as “that monster John Bradshaw, whom we 
‘scorn to honour so much as to rail at, as if it were manners 
“to rail at the devil”t—he is extolled by the other, and 
certainly with greater ability, as wise, charitable, pious, 
sincere, mild, humane, courteous, ‘‘ possessing a sound heart 
“in things religious, a rare acute judgment in the state of 
“things civil, a wise conduct in the administration of state 
“ affairs, an eloquent tongue to inform a friend or convince an 
“adversary, most equal heart and hand in distributing justice 
“to both, a care of conscience in resolving, and courage to 





* The Rev. Mark Noble’s Lives of the Regicides. 
+ Mercurius Publicus, July 12th to 19th, 1660. 
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‘execute a resolution;”* “ always constant to himself, 
“ ereater than envy, and well assured of immortality.’* 

The most recent accounts of this great Parliamentarian 
judge are to be found in Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the 
“ Chief Justices,” and in a very agreeable little volume of 
“Cheshire Biographies,’ by Mr. Worthington Barlow, of 
Gray's Inn. That contained in the latter is perhaps the 
fairest, if not the fullest, that has appeared. 

The amount of space required for these important papers 
themselves, were there no other preventing cause, precludes 
my offering many comments of my own upon the personage 
with whose affairs they are connected. I shall therefore con- 
fine myself to making very briefly such remarks as the several 
documents, taken in chronological order, may suggest, endea- 
vouring to point out where, how and to what extent they 
appear to elucidate any remarkable phase in his character, or 
to illustrate any important incident in his career, and giving 
in connection with them a summary of the principal events 
of his life, a task which a careful examination of all procurable 
authorities, and more especially of these MSS., qualifies me 
to execute with perhaps more precision and accuracy than 
have heretofore been attained. 

The date and place of his birth,. concerning which his 
biographers have not agreed, are fixed by the registration of 
his baptism, of which I am enabled to produce a copy. 


1662. December, 1602. 
Bapt: John the sonne of Henrye Bradshaw of Marple was 
baptized the: 10th. 
The above is a true copy of the Register book of Baptisms of 
the Parish Church of Stockport, extracted this twenty-seventh 
day of January, 1858, | 
(Signed) RICHARD DAWSON, M.A., 
Curate of Stockport. 





* Mercurius Politicus, Oct. 27th to Nov. 8rd, and Publick Intelligencer, from 
» , 8ist to Noy. 7th, 1659, 
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Ormerod says, that “in 1606 Sir Edward Stanley of Thonge, 
“in consideration of £270, conveyed premises in Marple and 
“Wybersleigh, consisting of one messuage with its appurten- 
“ances and a tenement called the Plase, to Henry Bradshaw, 
“yeoman, the elder, and his heirs, &c.—the said premises 
“being partly occupied by the said Henry and partly by Henry 
“Bradshaw, the younger.” This Henry Bradshaw the younger 
was the Judge’s father. Bradshaw, himself, informs us that 
he received a part of his education at the schools of Bun- 
bury in Cheshire, and Middleton in Lancashire; and from 
other sources we learn, that after leaving school, he served a 
clerkship to an attorney in Congleton. On the expiry of this 
apprenticeship, aiming at the higher walks of his profession, 
he entered himself at Gray’s Inn to qualify for the bar. A 
part of the Harleian Manuscript, amongst other matters re- 
lating to Gray’s Inn, contains the lists of admissions, &c., to 
that Institution, and in these occur the names of several John 
Bradshaws. But the John Bradshaw elected in 1622, and 
called to the bar on the 28rd of April, 1627, is no doubt the 
future Lord President, whose age at those respective periods 
would be nineteen and twenty-four. 

In 1680, at the age of 27, he was made Steward of the 
Manor of Glossop. The deed giving him this appointment, 
engrossed in Latin, signed by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
the lord of the manor, and endorsed in Bradshaw's writing, 
“Patent for the Stewardship of Glossop,’ is amongst the 
parchments comprised in this collection. Its imperfect con- 
dition, it being mutilated apparently by vermin, prevents our 
making a satisfactory copy of this deed. 

At that period of his life Bradshaw resided at Congleton, 
where he maintained an establishment for a considerable time 
even after he had settled in London. In 1637 he was Mayor 
of Congleton, and was High Steward and Counsel for the 
Borough for many years, as is shewn by the following entry 
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in the corporation records. ‘“ January 21, 1655-56, Thomas 
“Spencer, Mayor, Ordered, that John Bradshaw, Esq., of this 
“borough, be continued High Steward of, and Councillor to 
“this borough as formerly, and be paid the same salary quar- 
“terly as heretofore hath been paid, and that he be acquainted 
“therewith and his acceptance desired.” It would appear that 
he did not resign his professional connection with Congleton 
until the date just quoted, thatis, within four years of his death; 
for on the 18th of May following, the same books record a 
resolution, “ that a tender be made to the Lord Savage of the 
“high stewardship of this borough, by the next post, Mr. 
“Attorney Bradshaw having given up his interest therein.” 
We may infer that Bradshaw lived in considerable style at 
Congleton, for ina MS. book of daily expenditure kept by 
his brother, Col. Bradshaw, also preserved with these docu 
ments, we find entered as part of his expenses at Congleton, 
on January 19, 1640, a gratuity to “my brother John’s jive 
“servants.” Huis professional earnings must have made him a 
man of substance at a comparatively early age, and the first 
in point of date of these papers refers to loans to, and obli- 
gations incurred on account of his Cheshire connections. 
Indeed his wife, as will shortly appear, complains somewhat 
bitterly of the burthens her husband had to bear through his 
liberality to his kindred. The first letter I shall adduce is 
one from Peter Daniel, of Over Tabley, respecting a debt due 
to Bradshaw by the writer’s son-in-law, Mr. Richard Green, of 
Stapeley, near Nantwich. 


Peter Daniel to John Bradshaw. 


Worthie Sir 

Beinge yeasterday at Stapeley w* my Daughter Greene she 
acquainted mee w' some debts yt were betwixt my sonne Greene 
and you and beinge aboute to depart came a l're as it seemed. 
from you to my sonne Greene w in his absence she opened 
& read and acquainted mee w y* contents. It seemeth by yc 
l’'re that you have dealt favourable w* him w™ he either slighteth 
or fourshoweth, for w® he is blame worthie. 
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my intention was to have conferred w* him and my daughter 
about y* debt & other business, but missinge him I pressed my 
daughter to send him to tabley to resolve of a course of satis- 
faction) 

But seeing it is brought to yt issue as your l’re expresseth. Let 
me mediate for a little time longer, for if you have (as I am 
assured of it) granted y* time past to Mrs Sneade. Doe me ye 
favour as bestow a little time upon mee & it shall not be longe. 
I crave but until y° assizo weeke, and though he & his waies 
faile yet I will not. 


The truth is this, my sonne & I are to sell some Land to Dr. 
More; all things are agreed upon y* finishinge by fine & 
recovery you * * * y® assise must p'fect, that beinge donne, I will 
see you payed w* ye Doctor’s money. 

this I hope will content you y° rather at my desire and yt all 
prosecution may be suspended till yt time. I shall take it as 
especiall courtesie, at all times readie to requite, in y° interim 
an expression of thankfulness. 


Thus desiringe to receave your answere w' a fiatt ut petitur 
my respects remembered to your self & my cosen your wife, I 


remayhe 
Tabley Your® to serve you, 
6. Tber 1639. PETER DANIEL. 


S* I am to desire your advice in a business of importance at this 
assises but your corporation and mine cannot agree yet I will find 
out a way to meete w* you & instruct you if you condisend to 
pleasure me as to give meeting, at some place neere to you not 
hinderinge your occasions. 
my daughter Greene will this day send unto you to y° like pur- 
pose be pleased to take notice of my request, and satisfie her yt 
you have condiscended, yt her mind be not further troubled. 


Indorsed in Bradshaw’s hand, 
i l’re from my cozen Daniel on behalf of Dick Greene i 
“(a p’myse of paymt at y° assyses. 
Addressed, 
To his worthie friend John Bradshaw, Esq., at his house in 
Congleton these present, 
Another, respecting the same transaction, is from Mrs. 
Cecily Greene to John Bradshaw. 


Sit 
This morning Mt Noden came w' youg [sic] cowes heather and 
sequestred all the ground and the hay and intend to morrow to 
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take all the hay away for he tell mee that you and M* Greene 
are agrede and you have satisfaction from him for your mony 
and have let Mt Green have 401 more from you: which I think 
very strang that M* Greene would never write to mee so much 
from him selfe. I have sent this bearer to intrete you to 
satisfie of the treuth and all so to write to M* Noden to satisfie 
him, so not willing to troble you forther, wt my best respeacts 
remembered unto your selfe and wife, I rest 


from Staplay this Your loving fr****« 
16 of March (year not given) (name torn off.) 
Indorsed in the handwriting of John Bradshaw, 


““M*™ Cicily Greene’s l’re intimating Noden’s sequestr’n upon 
p' tence of my satisfaction.” 


Addressed, 


To the wors! John Bradshaw 
at his house in Congleton 
give this Add 


Another paper which, as it arises out of this business, we 
shall take before its chronological turn, is the rough draft of 
a claim to the lands of Stapeley, by which we discover that 
the arrangement proposed by Mr. Daniel in his letter was not 
carried out, but that one of a different and rather complicated 
character had been proposed and accepted. The last section 
of this document is entirely in Bradshaw's writing, and 
several corrections have been made by him in those which 
precede it, including interlineations which are distinguished 
by brackets. It is without date, but gives evidence of having 
been written in 1649, ten years after the date of Mr. Daniel’s 
letter, and it also leads us to the inference that Mr. Greene’s 
property had become subject to sequestration by the State. 

Copy of case laying claim to Sequestrated land. 


Richard Green being seiz’d of Lands in Congleton during life, 
the remainder to his son in Tayle makes a lease to me of those 
his Lands in Congleton bearing date the 7th day of April 1637 
for and during the terme of seaven years to comence imediately 
after the death of the survivor of his mother & grandmother and 
under the yearly rent of thirty pounds. 


The (survivor of the) mother and grandmother of the said 
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Richard being dead (in y* year 1641) the said Richard Green 
upon valuabie consideracon (being an 1007 & upw* old Dett & 
40/1 in hand paid), by his deed bearing date the five and twentieth 
day of Octobt™ 1641 (sold unto me &) makes me a Release of 
the said seaven years rent of thirty pounds for all the said lands 
in Congleton. And being (then) also seiz’d of Lands (& heredi- 
tam“) in Stapley in ffee doth for counter security (& for my 
quiet enjoym! of my bargayne of Conglton Lands) make mee a 
(barg" and sale of his House & all his inheritance and) Lands 
in Stapley bearing date the 25 of Octobt 1641 for the terme of 
one and twenty years thence next ensuing under the yearely 
rent of one pepper Corne upon condicon that if I peaceably 
and wout interrupcon injoyed my bargayn of ye s¢ Lands in 
Congleton then from and after the end of the said seaven 
yeares expired the residue of y° s¢ terme of 21 yeares to bee voyd: 


About 6 yeares ago In the yeare 1643 the st Richard Green 
dyes and the said Lands in Congleton fall to y* son of the said 
Richard Green whereby I am interrupted from injoying the said 
7 years release and the Lands for counter security in Stapley 
being sequestered I now demand of the Sequestrato™ to injoy 
the rents and profits of the said Lands in Stapely untill I bee 
fully satisfied the remainder of the s¢ rents in Congleton. 


(The Priest (?) field pt of ye Congleton Lands hath been 
alwais desyred from me by reason of a form™ barg™ made to 
Tho: Spencer of Congleton and Rich: Greene in ye beginning 
of ye warre by fforce intruded into posseson of ye House & 
got pt of ye Rents & dyed about six yeares since, so as by rea- 
son of y°* former Title of Spencer to part & Mr. Greene’s 
interruption & his son’s Title who claymes & hath all the rest 
of Congleton Lands—I have not injoyed clearely to y* value 
of one yeares p’fit of all my barg™ of 7° yeares of the Congle- 
| ton lands. Whereby I am intitled to ye lands in Stapely for 
my satisfaction, untill T have received recompence for ye Losse 
6 yeares p'fit w% I should have rec* forth of the House & 
Lands in Congleton valued at ye leaste to 301 p ann (all w™ 
7 yeares rent I p? before hand) w*” satisfaction once raised I 
shall give up the remainder of my Term to the State, Bunt in 
ye meane tyme I demand posson of y° sequestred house rents 
& gifts of y° lands in Stapely accord? to my right. 


Indorsed, 


The Copy of my case 

touch? my Clayme to Stapley 

Lands (heretofore y° Inher™° 
lof Mr. Rich: Greene sent 
ito my secr. S' Roe to be shew? 

to ye Com” for Seq™® 


In the hand writing of Bradshaw 
1. 
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In 1640, aged then 37, Bradshaw was judge of the sheriff's 
court in the city of London, retaining, as mentioned, his house 
at Congleton. At this date he had been married for several 
years to Mary, daughter of Marbury, of Marbury, an 
old Cheshire family. A letter from this lady to Mrs. Newton, 
her husband’s sister, forms part of this collection, and shews 
that she maintained a watchful supervision over her husband’s 
pecuniary affairs; though it is possible that, in this case, 
Bradshaw, unwilling himself to press so near a relative re- 
specting a debt, delegated the office to his wife; and her 
letter affords proof that he could scarcely have found a more 





competent agent. 


From Mrs. Bradshaw to Mrs. Newton. 


Sister Newton I received a l're from you about the last day of 
November last, wherin you saide Mt Bradshaw hath given you 
longer time for the pvaiment of the ]00£ which you owe him, 
uppon condittion that you should send the interest to mee 
within A fortnight after your messinger George Newton had bin 
here, which he promised should bee performed ; but some six. or 
seven weekes after in stead of the money George Newton pro- 
mised should bee sent mee you convayed me A I’re without A 
messinger, not desiring anie Answere to it, but requesting mee 
to forbeare the monie untill Christmas, and then you would 
send it, but when Christmas came no monie came ; tis just like 
all the rest of your doings, for ever since I came here I have 
seene nothing but deceit and jugling in you, you are the most 
lawles woman that ever | knew, for you neither regarde bond, 
promis, letter, mesage, or anie thing, if you can pay your depts 
with sleights and tricks tis well for you my husband cannot 
paye those ingagements he is in for you and other of his kin- 
dred after that manner, but payes redy money; if you and 
some others of you that have land could manage your Affaires 
no better, how can you expect that hee which hath no land 
should paye your depts, but indeed there is no shame in some 
of his kindred expectations from him, except people have A 
desire to ruine him, I never see the like to some of you. I 
have sent this bearer for the interest, or to know from you, if 
you can and will tell truth, when I shall have it you would 
not vouchsafe my husband an answere to his letter nor bee 
seene by the messinger; but I bid this messinger staye for an 
auswere, the interest as I take it the 4th of April next comes 
to sixteen pound; and for 100£ his promis to give you longe 
D 
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day, being only condittional and broken of your part I conceive 
he is not bound, therefore if you will not give newe and suffi- 
cient securitie for the payment of it uppon those days George 
Newton mentioned to my husband from you you must expect 
present suite, but if you will putt in good and sufficient securitie 
for the payment of it, I will send over to take the securitie, and 
you shall have in your olde bond when that is done, but you 
must first give me the names of two at the least sufficient 
sureties. all which beinge done you shall find me your loving 


sister, MARY BRADSHAW. 
Congleton, 29th Januarie 
1641. 


Endorsed by Bradshaw, January, 1641, 


Copy of a l’re from my wife 

to my syster Newton 

about ye LOO£ w™ she owes me 
and y® 16£ then due for Interest. 


We then have three letters respecting obligations incurred 
for James Davenport, a family connection, son of the Lord 
Chief Baron, Sir Humphrey Davenport, of Bramhall. 


James Davenport to John Bradshaw. 


Good Cousin, 


I received your letter by Mt Watson from whom att severall 
tymes 1 have understoode with griefe the contents of this. I 
acknowledge your over faithfulness to my brother & your love 
to mee, which aggravates my sorrowe, and my shame, to see soe 
good a friend, soe great a sufferer ; but soe it 1s with mee att 
present that 1 cannot satisfye you in your inst & reasonable 
demande, my owne necessities are soe pressing, which ere long 
will be soe visible uppon mee, that you will believe this is noe 
feigned storie & soe tar yet credit mee, that it shall be through 
want of means, not of honesty or affection, if it appeare other- 
wise unto you, then 


Sutton Your loving Cousin, 
September 2 JAMES DAVENPORT. 
1642. 
Addressed, Endorsed by Bradshaw, 
To my very loving Cousin James Davenp*® l’re 
John Bradshawe Seal, a chevron Ther ye 24 1642. 


Esquire att Congleton _ bett” 3 cross 
these present crosslets. 
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Lady Davenport to John Bradshaw. 
Good Cosen, 


I received yorl’re of the seaventeenth of this month the last of 
the same, and give you thanke for yot kynde remembrance to 
Mr: Davenport & my selfe he is (God be thanked) in reasonable 
health, but very weake bo" in body and mynde. God strengthen 
him, I am heartily sorry that you should suffer in any proporcon 
for yot good will to my sonne James and I knowe it is his 
mynde to preserve you indempnifyed as far as any estate he 
hath will bear, noe penny proffitt out of any of his lande in 
Oxfordshire hath come to his hands for these 4 or five yeares 
last past, and I presume it is his desire that out of the proffitte 
of those lands the interest of yo" ingagemt should be payd, 
John Wood hath some direccon to receive those rents but I 
feare he can receive nothing, p'adventure yor assistance may 
further him, I shall wryte to him as speedily as I canne have any 
knowledge where he is, If you have occasion to wryte to him 
I thinke there is one Mt Winterburne that liveth in Syon college 
that may possiblie convey yo" l’re to him, otherwise I protest 
unto you I knowe not att present how to direct you to him, and 
for my sonne James he is some tymes att Paris some tymes at 
Bloyse, the last l’re sent unto him was directed A monsieur, 
Monsieur Bradley demeurant au College de Turnay, A Paris. 
If you please to send to M* Booth uppon the old Exchange I 
thinke he canne give you more p'fect direccon, ffor myne owne 
p ticular, I shall be never be wanting to yo" assistance herein 
to the uttermost of my ability w (God knowes) is but weake : 
and had I power to my will neither you nor any other should 
suffer for any of my scnnes debts, and soe I beseech you con- 
ceive of me, and I shall as truly take this businesse into my 
thought as if it were myne owne and will use the best 
meanes I canne for yo" indempnity and soe w* myne & M* 
Davenports harty well wishes unto yor selfe and my good cosen 
yor wyfe I take leave and shall ever remayne 

: Yor truly lovinge Cosen, 

30% Sept. 1644 MARY DAVENPORT. 


Addressed, 


To the right wor’ my very Worthy 
good cosen John Bradshawe Esq? 
att his house in Basinghall 
Streete, London these present 


Endorsed in the handwriting of John Bradshaw, 
A l’re from my Lady Davenpt 
dated 30 Dec. (qy. Sept.) 1644, 
son James & y° intention touch? her 
Octagon seal, to save me harmless concerning my 
a lion rampant. ~  _Ingagem* for him. 
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James Davenport to John Bradshaw. 
Good Cousin, 


I thanke you ever for your kindness towards mee & that yet in 
my lasting miserie you are pleased to give mee your friendly 
advice & assistance in my endlesse busines wherewith I shall 
acquaint my friends in the countrye: I am exceeding sorry to 
heare you are still soe tormented for mee & will forthwith write 
that those to whom I entrusted the discharge of that debt to 
Mr Boys w™ was Mt Wade, M* Coker, & M* Walthall that they 
may render theire account why interest is not paid as formerly 
& that they assist you so farr as they are able; soe desireing 
my service to bee presented unto my Cousin your good wile & 
your selfe I remaine 


Paris May 25 Your affectionate Kinsman 
1645. & Sert J. D. 
Addressed, 


To my very Loving Cousin 
John Bradshaw Esquire 
these present. 

(In another hand writing) 


“neewe Blackwell 
Hall Endorsed in the handwriting of John Bradshaw, 


OF ke Ee ffrome James Davenp' 25% May, 
1645. 


Oval seal with impaled arms, 

dex. a chevron betw. 8 cross crosslets 
with cresent for house 

sin. an ass statant ? 


We have next two letters from Mr. Philip Osborne, craving, 
at Lady Davenport’s instigation, Bradshaw’s intercession with 
his brother, who was a sequestrator for Cheshire, in behalf of 
a Mrs. Warren, the owner of an annuity, secured upon a 
sequestrated estate, and alluding also to the subject of the 
preceding correspondence. 

Philip Osborne to John Bradshawe. 
Worthy 8° 
I presume before theise come to yo hands you will have received 


full satisfaccon touching the books please yor selfe and my Lady 
(for soe much as shee is in her owne p’ticler concerned) is con- 
tented and her La?’* is nowe become a suit" unnto you in the 
behalfe of her kinswoman M™ Anne Warren. The businesse 
is this, M** Anne Warren about 13 yeares since purchased 
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an annuity of 20/ per annm from her nephew M* Warren of 
Ybynton that now is shee payd for it: 1502 w™ was the sub- 


stance of her porcon left by her father, Mt Warren's estate 
about twoe yeares since was sequestrated for his delinquency 
since w" tyme M™ Anne Warren hath bene a suitot to the 
sequestrato™ (whereof wee conceive yo" brother to be one of the 
chiefest in authority) for an allowance of her annuity but canne 
get nothing but fruitlesse promises and noe penny of money, 
but one 5/ about halfe a yeare since, (a poore exhibition for a 
Gentlewomans mayntenance) all the comfort she receiveth is in 
good words from yo" brother whoe professed himselfe willinge to 
help her all he canne, but nothinge is done for her, her wants 
are greate havinge no other mayntenance; and were it not for 
my Ladyes charity shee would be exposed to extreame misery, 
my Ladyes request to you is that you would be pleased att her 
instance to write yo" l’re in her behalie to yo" brother as effec- 
tually as you please that by his good meanes shee may bee 
relieved, there is nothing desired but what is most just. If you 
please to afford my Lady this favo" she desireth you to direct 
yo" letter to me that I may wayt uppon yo" brother w'* it, and 
receive his answere and attend him about the businesse as he 
shall direct, 1 beseech you excuse my boldnesse herein being 
pressed hereunto by the necessityes of a distressed gentlewoman. 
And soe wt the tender of my best service, I humbly take leave, 
remayninge ever 
11° Sept. 1645. Yo" in all service obliged, 
PHILIP OSBORNE. 
Addressed, 


To the right wor" and my 

ever Hono” friend John 

Bradshawe Esq? att his house 

in Bassinghall streete London 
these present. 


Philip Osborne to John Bradshawe. 
Worthy 8" 


I rec’ yo last w® one inclosed to yo" brother w I presented 
unto him at his owne house, he gave me a very faire and 
respective answere touching M* Warrens businesse & promised 
his furtherance, and hath sithence helped her to five pounds in 
pte of her arrears w™ was very kyndlie taken by her it comes 
in a good tyme to supply her want of clothinge against this cold 
tyme. I doubt not but by yo" brothers assistance whereof by 
yo" happy intercession I am confident, shee may receive some 


reasonable satisfaccon buth for the rest of her arrears and for her 
annuity for the future; my Lady returnes many thanks, 
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and takes it as a favo" done unto herselfe ffor the bookes her 
La?Pe is much troubled that you should make any scruple about 
them and assures you, you have them by her free consent, and 
wout any p'ticular opposicon to yo" selfe by the trustees who 
are nowe verry well satisfyed that my La: may dispose of them 
att her pleasure. If you should nowe refuse them my La: 
would imagine it were out of some displeasure conceived, 
whereon her La??* is very tender, and soe I beseech you under- 
stand her, she is very sorry for yo" sufferinge for her sonne about 
the interest to M* Boys. M' Ja: did specially appoint that 
interest to be payd out of his rente att Caresf: but howe he is 
nowe used by his father in Law Mr. Wood canre satisfye you. 
My Lady presents her kynde love unto yo" selfe and yo" good 
wyfe, and acknowledges yo" favo" for w™ shee will ever rest 
thankfull, and soe will 


Yo’ poore obliged friend & servant, 


PHILIP OSBORNE. 
Addressed, 


To the right wor" and my 
ever hono”” friend John 
Bradshawe Esq? att his 
house in Basinghall streete, 
London these present. 
Oval seal, 
a, bugle horn bet” 
3 stars. 


Meantime Bradshaw was rising steadily and rapidly to the 
highest offices and honours parliament had to bestow. 

In 1644, aged then 41, he was prosecuting counsel against 
certain Irish rebels of high station. In 1645, he was ap- 
pointed junior counsel for the Commonwealth, and conducted 
John Lilborne’s appeal against the severe sentence passed on 
him by the House of Lords in 1638, obtaining for his client 
remission of the sentence, and a compensation of £3,000. 
In 1646, he was elected by the House of Commons a com- 
missioner of the Great Seal, but his appointment was over- 
ruled by the House of Lords, of whom he had spoken disre- 
spectfully. This, however, did not prevent his appointment 
by both houses to the important and dignified office of Chief 
Justice of Chester; for amongst these papers we have a copy 
of the Ordinance so appointing him. 
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Ordinance of Parliament for the Chief Justiceship 
of Chester. 


12° Martij 1646. Die Martis 16° Martij. 


The Lords and Comons in Parlt assembled takinge notice of the 
Delinquency of Sir Thomas Milward, Knut late Chiefe Justice of 
Chester flynt Denbigh and Montgomery and of Richard 
Prythergh Esq’ one other Justice there in their adhering to the 
late fforces raised agt the Parlt Doe hould fit to remove and 
displace the said S* Tho Millward and M* Prythergh of and from : 
their said sev'all offices and doe hereby them amove and to all 
intents and purposes actually discharge them of and from the 
same. And for supply of those places and better adm’acon of 
Justice in the said sevall Counties Think fit to order and 
ordeyne and doe hereby ordaine noiate and appoint John 
Bradshaw Esq’ to be Chiefe Justice of Chester fflynt Denbigh 
and Montgomery aforesaid and Peter Warburton Esq’ to be one 
other Justice for the said countyes quam diu se bene gesserint. 
And the Clarke of the Crowne in Chancery is hereby required 
and authorized after the usual fforme to prepare L’res patente 
for the said John Bradshaw and Peter Warburton accordingely. 
And it is ordered that the Com™ for the Great Seale of England 
doe passe the same L’'res patente under the Great Seale and 
this shall be their sufficient warrant for the same. And the 
said Si‘ Tho Millward is hereby ordered and enjoyned to deliver 
up the Judicial Seale for the said Counties of fflynte Denbigh 
and Montgomery upon the view of a copie of this ordinance 
unto the said John Bradshaw or such person as shall be 
authorized by the said John Bradshaw under his hand and 
seale to receive the same 

Jo: Browne Cler Parl'™ 

H. ELSINGE Cler 
Parlt D. Com 
(vera copia 
Ex" p. me 
R Thelwall} 


Indorsed, 
Copy of y° ordin® of both 
Houses 1646 160 
for supply of ye Judicial places 
of fint Denbigh & M'tGomerie. 


In 1647, et. 44, Bradshaw was counsel against the intrepid 
Welsh Judge Jenkins, known by the sobriquet of ‘‘ Heart of 
“ Oak,” who so boldly defied the Government and declared his 
resolution to go to the gallows with the Bible under one arm 
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and Magna Charta under the other. In 1648, he was made a 
Sergeant-at-Law. In January, 1648-9, he was appointed Lord 
President of the High Court of Justice, specially instituted by 
Parliament for the trial of Charles I. He is said to have 
coquetted with this onerous appointment, objecting and _ hesi- 
tating as though he did not expect or wish for it; and this 
has been strongly insisted upon as proof of his hypocrisy ; 
but surely the open and downright nature evinced by Bradshaw 
in most of the other actions of his public life may be held 
sufficient to relieve his memory of this imputation, and lead 
us to suppose rather that even the daring spirit that did not 
flinch from bearding the unscrupulous despot Cromwell 
in the zenith of his power was, for the moment, staggered in 
contemplating the responsibilities and the inevitable odium 
attaching to an office unread of in history. 

He has also been charged, almost universally, with exhibi- 
ting insolence and even brutality towards the unfortunate 
monarch during his trial. After careful study of every report 
of the King’s trial I could obtain, all manifesting a strong 
royalist bias, or, at least, a strong feeling of sympathy with 
royalty in misfortune, I must declare my conviction that this 
odious charge is scarcely warranted by the facts. I find that 
he was firm to sternness, possibly even to harshness on one 
or two occasions, in repressing, or rather, perhaps, crushing, 
the attempts of Charles, renewed persistently throughout 
the proceedings, to dispute the authority or impugn the juris- 
diction of the court. Bradshaw, as president and mouthpiece 
of the court, was bound, at whatever cost, to maintain its 
competency, and it is difficult to believe that he could have 
succeeded so completely in maintaining it had his demeanour 
been more gentle or more in accordance with what most of 
us feel was due to a king—even to a king formally on his 
trial for “tyranny, treason and murder.” 

For his services on this portentous occasion Bradshaw was 
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rewarded by parliament with large grants of money, annuities 
and estates. Of the last, the so called delinquency of so 
many noblemen and gentlemen of the King’s party, and the 
consequent forfeiture of their properties, placed an abundance 
in the hands of the parliament wherewith to reward and enrich 
those who were most ardent and efficient in supporting its 
cause. Connected with the management of one of the several 
estates so granted to John Bradshaw, we have in this collec- 
tion a blank form for the nomination of a bailiff or receiver, 
written out, signed and endorsed in his hand. 


Form for the Appointment of Bailiffe. 


Oval Seal of red wax, 
Arms 2 bends bet” 2 martlets crest a Lion? 


Know all whom these p'sents may concerne that I John 
Bradshaw Lord President of the Councell of State doe by these 
p’sents constitute ordeine & appoint 

of «*¢. in the County of Som’set gentl" my Bayliff 
of all the Manors Lands Tenem's and hereditaments late the 
inheritance of ffrancis Lord Cottington situate and being in the 
said County of Somerset (forfeited through his treason and 
Delinquency to the State) and now setled upon mee by act of 
this p’sent Parlt and doe constitute him my Collecto™ and 
Receiver of all and singular the Rents issues prfits ffines 
Amerciam‘ p'quisites of courts growing arising coming due or 
payable forth of for or in respect of the p'mises or any pt 
thereof And doe make him Surveyor of all and every the 
p’mises ‘To have exccute doe and performe the said offices 
untill such time as I shall take other and further order therein 
Given under my hand and seale this 80" day of August, 1649. 


Jo: BRADSHAWE. 
Indorsed, 


“ blancke for bayliffe 
1649 ” 


This otherwise unimportant paper shews that Bradshaw, in 
the year 1649, aged then 46, had been elected President of 
the Council of State. This is of consequence because there 
has been some discrepancy exhibited by his biographers on 
that point. The Council, over whose deliberations he was 
chosen to preside, consisted of thirty-eight members, including 
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several of the hereditary nobility of the Kingdom, as the 
Earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Salisbury &c., the 
leading members of the House of Commons and the principal 
officers of the army. 

In 1650, he was made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster; and in the same year was elected by the other 
governors a governor of the Charter House, superseding the 
Lord Robarts of Truro. The patent for that appointment, 
elaborately engrossed on parchment, is in this collection and 
is transcribed here. 


To all Christian people, to whom this present writing shall 
come. The Governors of the Lands Possessions Revenewes 
and goodes of the Hospitall of Kynge James ffounded in 
Charterhouse within the County of Middlesex, at the humble 
peticon and onely costes and charges of Thomas Sutton Esquire 
send greetinge in our Lord God everlastinge. Whereas the 
right honorable John Lord Roberts was heretofore chosen to bee 
one of the Governours of the Landes possessions revenewes 
an? goods of the said Hospitall Now knowe yee That wee the 
Governours of the Landes Possessions Revenewes and goods of 
the foresaid Hospitall for certain known causes Do thinke fitt 
to remove the said John Lord Roberts from his place of a 
Governour and according tothe power and authority to us given 
by the Letters Patents of our late Soveraigne Lord King James 


of the ffoundacon of the said Hospitall bearinge date the Twoe 
and twentith day of June in the nynth yeare of his Raigne, 
Doe hereby absolutely remove and discharge the said John 
Lord Roberts from beinge any longer a Governour of the Landes 
Possessions Revenewes and goods of the said Hospitall and in 
the place of the said Lord Roberts Wee doe hereby elect 
nominate choose and appoint the right honorable John Brad- 
shawe Serjeant at Lawe and Lord President of the Councell of 
State to bee henceforth one of the Governours of the Landes 
possessions Revenues and goods of the Hospitall of King 
James ffounded in Charterhouse within the county of Middlesex 


at the humble peticon and onely coste and charges of Thomas 
Sutton Ksquire in the Roome and place of a Governor for 
being voyde by the removall of the said John Lord Roberts as 
aforesaid To bee and continue in the said Roome and place; 
and to have exercise and enjoy the roome and place of one 
of the Governors of the Landes Possessions Revenues and 
goods of the Hospitall aforesaid according to the true intent 
and meaning of the said Letters Pattents In witnes whereof 


the said Governours have hereunto sett their comon seale and 
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every one of them his perticular seale the eighteenth day of 
May in the yeare of our Lord God one thousand sixe hundred 
aud ffyfty. 


Signed 
Wm Lenthall Salisbury 
P. Lisle Leffoway 
Ol: St John W. Armyne 
J. Selden S. Garrard 


The seals are all destroyed. 


~ Indorsed in the hand writing of Bradshaw, 
* Govno'ship of Sutton 
Hospitall.” 


All the names subscribed to this deed are those of dis- 
tinguished contemporary statesmen, namely, Lenthall, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; the Earl of Salisbury ; 
Philip, Lord Lisle, eldest son of the Earl of Leicester, and 
brother of Algernon Sidney; the Lord Letfoway ; the Lord 
Chief Justice, Oliver St. John; Sir William Armyne; John 
Selden; and Sir Gilbert Gerrard. Nine short straps are 
attached to the fold at its foot for the reception of the seals 
of the several subscribers. 

The next document is also a parchment, being the counter- 
part of a Jease of lands in the parishes of Founthill, Gifford, 
and Tisbury in Wiltshire, granted by the Lord President to 
“'Thomas Shergold,” of Hendon in the same county. 

Endorsed, Wilts. 

A counterpart of a lease to Thomas Shergold for Seaven yeares 
comencing at Michas 1651 under the rent of 43£ per Ann. 

The next paper is one of peculiar interest, being the draft 
of a letter in Bradshaw's writing to the parishioners of 
Feltham. It throws considerable light on the character of 
the most prominent, and probably therefore, the most heavily 
aspersed of all the members of the regicide court, and as I 
am impressed, it bears on the face of it satisfactory evidence 
of the writer's sincerity, and of his readiness to recognize a 
serious responsibility and to meet its requirements. It is re- 
markable too for the earnest simplicity and clearness of its 
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language, the affectionate regard for the highest interests of 
the people addressed, and for the spirit of manly piety mani- 
fested in its general import 


The Lord President to the Parishoners of Feltham. 


Neighbo"® & ffryends : 

The p’lyamt of Engl? having bene pleased to conferre an In- 
terest upon me amongst other things of ye Tythes of yo" parvsh 
& my desyre being that you of that place should ffare ye better 
for it in what concerns you touching Spyritualls I have thought 
fit hereby to sygnyfy unto you my purpose of p’vyding you 
every Lords day and oth" ffytting tyme an able & ffaythfull 
minister to dispense unto you y* mysteries of ye Gospell you 
being as I heare verie much at want of such a p’son. My pur- 
pose also is through God’s assystance, to setle a competent 
maintenance for such a minister for all tyme to come out of 
what is y° right of you of y* parysh to pay without putting you 
to any oth’ charge. In y* mean tyme my Request to you is 
That you would blesse God for theise opportunities & meanes 
of Grace & make y* best use of them for Gods glorie & your 
owne Soules good w" that you may doe Is my heartie prayer & 
desyre & so farre as shall lye in my power shalbe my syncere 
Endevo' who through Gods p’vydence am related to yo" neigh- 
bothood & shalbe ready & willing to assyste & further you in any 
good way. 


Whytehall J.B. 
4° 8 1651 
** For my very loving neighbo™ 
and ffriends the Parishion™ 
of ffeltham.” 


Indorsed in a different hand, 
“4. Octob’ 1651 
Draught of my Lords l’re 
to the Parishion™ of ffeltham 


r?? 


touching a constant Min’, 


In April, 1653, when Cromwell after dispersing the Parlia- 
ment went, supported by Lambert and Harrison, to inform 
the Council of State then sitting, that their functions as a 
council were at an end, Parliament, as they must know, being 
dissolved ; we are told that the Lord President braved him 
defiantly thus. “Sir, we have heard what you did at the 
“House in the morning, and before many hours all England 
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“shall hear it. But, Sir, you are mistaken to think that the 
“Parliament is dissolved, for no power under heaven can dis- 


“solve them but themselves: therefore take you notice of 
“that.” 


The only documents in this collection relating to this period 
are certain leases and bonds for the payment of rents given 
by tenants on different estates assigned to the Lord President 
by the Parliament. One of these bonds, which are curious 
as specimens of the legal phraseology of the time, may serve 
as an example of the whole,the wording of all being alike. 


Know all men by these p'sents that I Oliver Tinker of the 
pish of Tisbury in the county of Wilts yeoman am houlden 
and firmely bound unto the right Hon”*® John Bradshawe, 
Stjeant at Lawe, Chancell’ of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
Chiefe Justice of Chester in one hundred and twenty pounds of 
good and lawful money of England to be paid to the sajd John 
Bradshaw or his certayne Attorney his Executo™ addm* or 
assignes to which payment well and truely to be made I binde 
mee my heires executo™ and adm‘ firmely by theise p’sents, 
sealed with my seale. Dated the five and twentieth day of 
Mav One thousand sixe hundred ffifty three : 

The condition of this obligatioa is that if thabove bounden 
Oliver Tinker his executors adm*® and assignes and every of 
them doe and shall from tyme to tyme and at all tymes here- 
after well and truely pay and satisfy or cause to be pajd and 
satisfyed all such rents and payments which on his and their 
parts and behalfes are and ought to be paid and satisfyed as the 
same are contayned and reserved in certeyne Indentures bear- 
ing date the day of the date of the said obligation and had and 
made between the said John Bradshaw of the one partje and 
the said Oliver Tinker of the other partje and all and every 
matter and thing according to the same intent and meaning of 
the sajd Indentures, that then the said obligation to be void or 
else to be and remayne in its full power strength and virtue 


OLIVER O.T. TINKER (seal) 
his M* 
Sealed and delivered in presence of 
Robert Hayshaw 
Richard Dolcing 
Peter Newton Endorsed, 1658 Oliver Tinker his bond for 
Jo: Watson paym! of ye 60£ per Ann. 
ffounthill Wilts. 
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We have also, of this date, a parchment counterpart of a 
lease of ten acres of coppice wood, or underwoods and a 
house in the parish of Tonbridge in Kent, endorsed “ Mr. 
“ Downes the counterpart of his lease.” 


This Indenture made the ffirst day of October in the year of 
our Lord One thousand sixe hundred ffiftie three Between the 
right Hon®® John Bradshawe S'jeant at Lawe Cheife Justice 
of the one partie, and Daniel Downes of Bitborough in the 
County of Kent genileman of the other partie, witnesseth that 
the sayd John Bradshawe for & in consideracon of the yearely 
covenants condicons & agreements herein hereafter menconed 
Hath demysed graunted & to ffarme letton [letten ?] and by these 
p’sents doth demyse grant & to ffarme let unto the sayd Daniel 
Downes All those his Coppicewoods or underwoods now groweing 
& being or which at any tyme hereafter during the p'sent lease 
shalbe growing & being upon all those woodlands conteyning 
by estimacon Ten acres or thereabouts be the same more or lesse 
usually encopiced & occupied with a certaine messuage or tene- 
ment situate lying & being within the parish limitte & p’cincte 
of Tonbridge in the said County of Kent & being sometime a 
parcell of the possessions of the late dissolved Priory of Ton- 
bridge aforesaid and now or late in the tenure or occupacon of 
Thomas Walker and John Terrey their assignee or assignees 
and alsoe the lops and shrowds of all trees now groweing & 
being upon the said woodlands which at anie tyme heretofore 
have beene lopped or shrowded together with free liberty at all 
seasonable tymes of the yeare to sell cut coard coale digg & 
carry away all or anie part of the said underwoods & lopps of 
trees and to convert the same or anie part thereof into coale 
and for that purpose to erect colliers lodges & to make hearthes 
& to tuke other fitt and tecessary provision therefor & 
towards the making the said coales, and the same coales soe 
made from tyme to tyme to take carry away and dispose of 
except and forth of this p*sent demyse always reserved to the 
said John Bradshawe his heires tennts & assignes the herbage 
& pasture of the said woodlands to be spent & eaten after the 
end of ffive yeares next after every selling of the same onely 
with such Cattell as shalbe meete to put into the young springs 
therein growing or renewing & will doe least harme to the same 
and with noe manner of catteli within the sayd ffive yeares 
And alsoe except all royalties of hawking hunting fishing & 
fowleing in & upon the said woodlands ‘To have and to hould 
the said underwoods or coppicewoods & lopps of trees together 
with all the Liberties aforesayd (except before excepted) to the 
said Daniel Downes his executors adm™® & assignes for & durieng 
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& unto the full end & Terme of One & twenty yeares from 


henceforth next & imeadiately ensueing & foure penes of lawfull 
money of England at or in the now mansion or dwelling house 
of him the said John Bradshawe situate & being on Somerhill 
in Southfryth in the parish of Toubrige aforesaid on the flive & 
twentyeth day of March & nine & twentyeth day September by 
even & equall portions Provided alwaves that if it shal] happen 
that the said yearely rent or anie part thereof shalbe behinde and 
unpaid at ether of the said dayes of payment & by the space Eight 
& twenty dayes next ensueing either of the said dayes of payment 
being demannded (although the said demannd be not made accord- 
ing to the p’cise forme of lawe) that then & from thenceforth it 
shall & may be lawful to & for the said John Bradshawe his 
heires & assignes into & upon the said demysed p'mises & every 
or anie part thereof to reenter and the damaged land to re- 
possesse & have againe as in his or their first & former estate 
this Indenture or anie thing therein contayned to the contrary 
thereof in anie wise notwithstanding And the said Daniel 
Downes doth for himselfe his executors adm™ & assignes covnnt 
promise & graunt to & with the said John Bradshawe his heires 
executors adm™ & assignes by these p’sente that he the said 
Daniel Downes his executors adm™ & assignes shall & will 
imeadiately after everie felling of the said underwoods or cop- 
picewoods or anie part thereof well & sufficiently fence & inclose 
the suid woods or soe much thereof as shalbe soe felled, & the 
same soe fenced & inclosed shall & will keepe & p'serve from 


all manner of spoyle or destruccon by cattell or otherwise by 
the space of ffive yeares next after every selling And whereas 
the said John Bradshawe his heires & tenannts & assignes is & 
are to be excluded by the true intent & meaning of the said 
p’sents from the haveing & takeing the herbage & pasture of 
the said woodlands by the space of ffive whole yeares next after 
everie selling thereof during the said Terme It is now cove- 
nannted graunted concluded & fully agreed by & between the 
said parties to these p’sents and the said Daniel Downes doth 
for himself his executors adm™ & assignes covenant promise & 
graunt to & with the said John Bradshawe his heires & assignes 
by p’sents that he the said Daniel Downes his executors adm™ 
& assignes shall & will yearely & every yeare dureing the first 
three yeares of the said ffive yeares next after every felling of 
the said underwoods or coppicewoods yeald & pay or cause to be 
yealded & paid to the said John Bradshawe his heires & assignes 
the yearely rent of ‘’wenty shillings and for the two last 
yeares of the said ffive yeares the yearely rent of Twenty five 
shillings Eight pence at the daye and place of payment afore- 
said by even & equall porcons Nethertheless the said John 
Bradshawe doth agree that if all the said underwoods shall not 
be felled in anie one yeare that he the said John Bradshewe his 
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heires & assignes shall and will allowe and abate to the said 
Daniel Downes his executors adm™ & assignes soe much of the 
last reserved yearely rents as shalbe proporconable to the woods 
remaineing unfelled & whereof he the said John Bradshawe his 
heires tenants and assignes shall have the herbage & pasture 
untill the felling thereof And the said Daniel Downes doth for 
himselfe his executors adm™ & assignes further covnnt promise 
& graunt to & with the said John Bradshawe his heires & 
assignes by these p’sents that he the said Daniel Downes his 
executors adm & assignes shall & will leave the said woods & 
underwoods of the full growth of three yeares at the end of the 
said terme or sooner determinacon of this p’sent Lease and the 
said John Bradshaw doth for himself his heires & assigns cove- 
nant promise & graunt to & with the said Daniel Downes his 
executors adm™ & assignes ty these p'sents that he the said 
Daniel Downes his executors adm™ & assignes shall & may 
under & upon the yearely rents covenants reservatcous & agree- 
ments aforesaid on the part & behalfe of the said Daniel Downes 
his executors adm™ & assignes to be paid performed & done 
peaceably & quietly have hould occupy possesse & enjoy the said 
underwoods or coppicewoods lope of trees & all & singular other 
the demysed p'misses witn their app"tenances without the law- 
full let deniall interrupcon or eviction of the said John Brad- 
shawe his heires or assignes or of anie other person or persons 
lawfully claymeing anie estate right tittle or interest by from or 
under him them or anie of them In witness whereof the 
parties nbove said have hereunto their hands & Seales inter- 
changeably set & put the day & yeare ffirst above written. 


The seals are broken off,. but the marks remain in small pieces. 


Indorsed at back, 
«M' Downes the counterpart 


of his Lease.” 

After the seizure of supreme authority by Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, who always denounced that act as a betrayal of 
the cause of the people, missed no opportunity of opposing 
him, openly defied his power and joined in most of the 
conspiracies against it; indeed he shewed that he would 
gladly have rendered to the Lord Protector the same service 
which, mainly by Oliver's means, he had some years before 
rendered to the King. When required by Cromwell to take 
out from his government a new commission as Chief Justice 
of Chester, he resolutely refused, on the ground that the com- 
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mission he held already under the Ordinance of both Houses of 
Parliament was to continue “‘ quamdiu se bene gesserit,” and 
declared that therefore he would retain it unless it could be 
shewn that it was forfeited by some failure in integrity on his 
part. If that question were raised he would have it tried by 
twelve Englishmen. He then set out upon his circuit. 
Cromwell was deeply incensed by this contumacy and caused 
him to be opposed in the next election for Cheshire, but such 
was Bradshaw’s popularity in his own county, that he was 
returned in the face even of the powerful influence brought to 
bear against him. He was no match for the Lord Protector, 
however, whether in power or policy, and another member was 
declared to be also elected ; this double return, as the law stood 
preventing either from taking the seat. Notwithstanding his 
unconcealed hostility, Cromwell, knowing his value and influ- 
ence, tried to conciliate ‘‘ honest Bradshaw,” as he styled him, 
by causing measures to be passed for his advantage, and by 
shewing him every outward mark of deference and respect. 
Thus, in September, 1653, he caused the Parliament specially 
to enact that the continuance of the palatinate power of the 
Duchy of Lancaster should be vested in the Lord President, 
certain similarly high offices, held by other less important 
personages, being abolished. And in April, 1654, at a state 
banquet given at Whitehall by Cromwell to the Ambassadors 
of the United Provinces, ‘‘ The Lords of the Council with 
“ some colonels and other gentlemen dined at two tables in the 
“ same room ; and the Lords Ambassadors, the Lord President 
“and the Lord Lisle at the same table with his Highness,’* 
Bradshaw, however, was not to be thus won over, and each 
watched the other with the most sedulous attention. Lord 
Campbell, who, in constructing his account of the Lord Presi- 
dent Bradshaw, has drawn his materials obviously from hostile 


* Mercurius Politicus. 
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sources, says of this part of his career, that “we must in 
“fairness allow that he now acted his part with consistency 
“and courage.”, It was probably about this time that he 
declined the peerage proffered him by the Lord Protector. 

In 1656 it would seem that interferences, open and surrep- 
titious, with the discharge of his judicial duties were brought 
into operation. Amongst the latter was a petition, which he 
thought treacherous, circulated in his own county. Respect- 
ing this we have here a most valuable letter written throughout 
by Bradshaw, but not signed ; the address, too, is torn away, 
probably by design, as there is no name given in the whole 
letter, though several persons are indicated by initials or 
otherwise. The latter division of this production refers 
chiefly to the private affairs of the individual to whom it has 
been addressed, and the kindly, almost paternal interest 
evinced by the writer in those would lead us to infer that it 
was written to some near relative. 


From the Lord President to a Friend in Cheshire. 
(Address torn away.) 


Yor le’re of ye 12 instant is rect and yo" former narrative 
touching y® Chesh” Election came likewise to hand for both w% 
& yo" care paines & faithfuln® therein expressed & by yo" Actings 
manifested this returns you thankes & prayes you to tend’™ ye 
same to those honest ffriends who have showed their good will 
in y° late troublesome busyness at Chester. 


Iam much troubled & startled at y° Petition yo" last l’re speakes 
of & if anie such thing be looke upon it as a Designe in ye 
contryverse of it, yet further to lesson me in yo’ parts. I have 
as good a tytle to my place as p'Iment or Patent can make me, not 
impeached but confirmed rather by ye Instrumt of y° p’sent 
govum' w™ y* Pre is sworne not to violate but to observe & cause 
to be observed ; If either then ye old Law or y° new stands or 
yt y° Pre keepe his oath, I am safe enough & none needs to begge 
favo" for me; But if fforce be determined & in my particular 
the law of p’pertie trodd und’ foote. y° case being everie mans 
in y® conseq® of it I shalbe content to suffer & tarry Gods tyme 
for righting of me, Nor would I have yt tyme anticipated or my 
condition bettered by anie unworthie application in my behalf. 
If ye hand of violence p*vent me from keeping y* publ* sessions 
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_ (w® by this tyme I suppose are warned & published) ye country 
who will also therein suffer may then consider what on their 
part is fit to be done & to whom to complayne (if a p’lamt be 
sytting) In ye Interim such courses as are now in agitation 
may be better forborne then proceeded in, neither can I look 
upon y° Designers of them as wyse or reall ffriends. Thus 
much see you lmpart as my mind & Resolution As you shall see 
occasion. 


Conc'ning yo" Manch" m* my advyce is you be assured in y° 
1* place yt she be free to place her affection & uningaged to anie 
other not p’ceeding If there be any strong suspicion of such a 
matter. 2’ if she do not be cleared ‘Then looke well to it, that you 
can love her & in case you cloze that you can hope to lyvea 
contented & comfortable lyfe with her in regard of what you can 
see & hopefully judge of her; Or els in ye name of God medle 
not but w*draw betymes & that in ye fairest manner you can 
that no Reflections be either upon her or your self. (wryte what 
happens hereupon.) I would have you imediately upon receite 
hereof to repaire to Marp* shew theise lynes to o* ffr4 there 
whose l’res I have rect & will answ" y™ (God p’mytt®) by G. N. 
of Stockp'. In ye meane tyme I acknow*%* his very great & 
affeetionate care to me wards & thinke my self much in his 
Dett for it. Speake w® W. W. also of theise things & with 
whom els you will that they be not cozened w'* ye Devises & 
faire Glosses of those who carry on y° Petition, If there be any 
furth' dogs in it. If I were stored w mon* as at p’sent Iam 
not I would helpe you acc'd® to yo" Desires: you may try if 
yo" broth™ C. will spare you for a tyme ye 2001 w™ he is to 
have of me & I will endeav' to find out some one to lend you 
another 100/ having an eye upon 8. RY who possiblie may do it. 
I blame you not for beiug so wary in yo" deal? I may get some 
1002 next yeare aforehand & then I may offer you a Partn’sh? 
you dreame not on, & try how honest & successfull you may prove. 
Rememb’ me to yo" good mother & all ffr** & be verie carefull how 
& w whom you cony’se neverforgetting y* honest heath"* advyce 
honeste vivere nemini nocere, suum cuique tribuere & always 
having in mind Pauls 38 Adverbs Pie, Juste, Sobrie. 


16°37" 1656. ffarewell 
Indorsed. 


Likewise connected with these troubles we have the copy of 
a letter from Bradshaw to Henry Cromwell, the Protector’s 
younger son and Lord Deputy of Ireland, in which the tone 
of dignified remonstrance and the determination to discharge, 
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in defiance of all obstructions, the duties of what appears 
to have been at all times his favourite office, are specially 
worthy of remark. It is also entirely in the Lord President's 
writing. 


From the Lord President Bradshaw to 


Lord Henry Cromwell. 
My Lord: 

I know It is not out of yo* Lo™ memory what passed at my 
last appearance befor His Highnes & ye Councell at w™ tyme 
I was occasioned to declare my purpose to procede in y* Execu- 
tion of my Judiciall office in ye 4 counties to w™ I relate & ye 
obligations upon me w™ necessitated me to such Resolution. 
Tn pursuance thereof the Assizes & great sessions are appointed 
to be held in those places respectivelie & those at Chester are to 
begin on Munday senight next this Tyme of y° yeare being ye 
usuall season for those occasions w™ in regard to myself & 
Dutie I could no longer neglect. The conscientious consyd'a- 
tion of what herein is incumbent upon me to doe at least 
to endeay" (wherein y* discharge of my L¢ Protect’ owne oath as to 
doing Justice in those parts is also clearlie involved) hath bene 
& is w me y* cogent Argumt to continue in y® intention by me 
formerlie Declared. wherein for approbation I dare presume (my 
case and all circumstances dulie weighed) yo" Lo” owne Judgmt 
will concurre, as being satisfyed.that thereby I neitht offend old 
Law nor new but should do both if I did otherwise & indeed 
besides wronging my conscience w" ye hazard & Brand of pjurie 
incurre y° penaltie of forfeiting my office w" such oth’ penall 
blemyshes as any honeste man (in his right wits) would be will- 
ing to avoyde. 


My Lord: I have according to such opportunities as ye Lord 
hath bene pleased to vouchsafe unto me & to the best of my 
abilities endeavo'ed in y° course of yt part of the magistracie 
entrusted to my charge to answere y° ends of Gov'nmt in being 
a terro™ to evil workes & workers & a prayse for them that doe 
well & I trust through ye assistance of Dyvine Grace to hold on 
in so doing & when my call to further actings of this publique 
nature through whatsoever p’vidence shall cast & I shall yet have 
ye comfort of my Integritie & plaineheartedness in theise things. 


My Lord 


Yo? Ingenuitie & cando’ to all & p’ticular Respects often 
manifested to my self (ever by me to be gratefullie acknowledged 
& remembered) give me y° boldnes to transmit & leave these 
lynes w you And if thereby & by yo" good meanes myscon- 
struction may be p'vented or any evill consequences y‘of (whereof 
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I am not conscious to my self of giving any reall cause) I shall 
happilie attayne my desyres & hopes be ingaged for all yo" noble 
ffavo™ to expresse my self At all tymes 


(My Lord) 
Yo" Lo most faithfullie 
to serve you 


J. B. 
Indorsed, 


Copy of my let’ to my 
L4 Dep. of Ireland sent 
by Col. Sankie to him | 
at my coming away on 

Saturda’ 27° 7 1656. } 

The uncompromising republicanism of Bradshaw rendering 
all Cromwell’s efforts to win him over of no avail, and the 
respect in which he was held by his party deterring the latter 
from taking measures for crushing him, of a more open or 
decided character than those indicated in the letters just 
given, these two men, the most prominent of their time and 
country, remained in a position of mutual distrust, and of 
enmity all the more intense that it had to be partially con- 
cealed. ‘Their animosity, however, was sufficiently visible to 
those about them, and in November, 1657, Whitlock states 
that “ the dislike between them was perceived to increase.” 

Cromwell’s death in 1658 relieved Bradshaw from the 
danger in which every day of his life, for some years, had been 
passed. In the following year he was re-elected President of 
the Council of State and again appointed a joint commis- 
sioner of the Great Seal; but his failing health compelled him 
to ask to be relieved from the duties of the latter office. 

Nevertheless, he continued to preside over the Council, and 
his last act there, which was the last of his public, indeed, 
almost of his natural life, was characteristic of the man. 
Lenthall, the Speaker of the Commons was stopped on his 
way to the House by Colonel Dukinfield, under the direction 
of General Lambert, and compelled to return home. The 
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proceedings in Parliament were thus, once more, forcibly sus- 
pended ; and this violence being spoken of by a military 
member of the Council, as required by a particular call of | 
Divine Providence, the President stood up, and, interrupting 
the speaker, “declared his abhorrence of that detestable 
“action ; and telling the Council that being now going to his 
“God, he had no patience to sit there and hear his great 
“name so openly blasphemed.”* He then abruptly quitted 
the Council Chamber, and so retired from public affairs. 

The only relic of this, the last year of his life that we have 
amongst these documents, is a parchment deed of sale, of 
date July 14th, 1659, by Edward Manning of ffaubston or 
ffaberston, in the County of Wilts, Esq., to John Bradshaw, 
Sergeant at law, one of the Lords Commissioners for the 
custody of the Great Seale of England and Chief Justice of 
Chester, of certain meadow lands adjoining the Manor of 
Founthill. Some of his biographers say that Bradshaw was 
deprived of the Chief Justiceship of Chester by Cromwell. 
This document proves that either he never ceased to hold that 
office, or had been reinstated in it, for it describes him tnter 
alia as Chief Justice of Chester then. 

His biographers are also in error as to the date of his © 
death which, they say, occurred on the 22nd of November. 
There are many evidences of the incorrectness of this date ; 
amongst them the public prints of the day, from one of which, 
“The Mercurius Politicus,” I abstract an obituary notice. 

“Whitehall, Oct. 81. This day it pleased God to put a 
‘“‘neriod to the life of Lord Bradshaw, after a yeare’s lingering 
‘“‘under a fierce and most tedious quartan ague, which, in all 
“ probability, could not have taken him away yet awhile had he 
“not by his indefatigable affection toward the public affairs 
“and safety, in a time of danger, wasted himself with extraor- 
“dinary labours from day to day. For the Commonwealth 











* Ludlow. 
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“he always lived, and for the sake of the Commonwealth he 
** died so soon.” | 

It is well known that the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton and 
Bradshaw were exhumed and subjected to indignities, a thou- 
sand times more disgraceful to the contemptible government that 
ordered them than to the unconscious objects of its futile and 
dastardly vengeance. As in the case of Cromwell’s remains an 
apocryphal statement has been made with regard to the ultimate 
fate of those of his great associate and opponent. In the life of 
Thomas Hollis it is asserted that Bradshaw, foreseeing the 
restoration, escaped to the West Indies and died there peacefully 
many years afterwards ; a cannon having been exhibited, and I 
believe preserved, inscribed with an ably written and strongly 
eulogistic epitaph, intimating that John Bradshaw's dust lay 
there, and winding up with the axiom which the subject of the 
epitaph might have adopted for his motto, that “ opposition 
“to tyrants is obedience to God.” Were any serious refutation 
of this story called for, we may find it, oddly enough, in the 
notes to some editions of Hudibras where a quotation is given 
from “the M.S. diary of Mr. Edward Sainthill, a Spanish 
“merchant of those times, preserved by his descendants.” ‘This 
extract, though somewhat ghastly in its details, is so illustra- 
tive of the character and feelings of the times, especially of the 
indifference or rather levity with which these and similarly 
revolting exhibitions were regarded by the citizens, who en- 
joyed such frequent opportunities of witnessing them, that I 
reproduce it here. 

“The 80th Jan. being that day 12 years from the death of 
“the King, the odious carcases of Oliver Cromwell, Major 
“General Ireton and Bradshaw were drawn on sledges to 
“Tyburn, where they were hanged by the neck from morning 
“until four in the afternoon, Cromwell in a green cere cloth 
“very fresh, enbalmed ; Ireton having been buried long hung 
“like, a dried rat, yet corrupted * * * =%* ©; Brad- 
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‘shaw in his winding sheet, the fingers of his right hand and 
“his nose perished, having wet the sheet through; the rest 
“very perfect insomuch that [ knew his face when the hangman 
“after cutting his head off, held it up. Of his toes I had five 
“or six in my hand, which the ’prentices had cut off. Their 
“bodies were thrown into a hole under the gallows in their 
“cere cloths and sheet. Cromwell had eight cuts, Ireton four 
“being (in) cere cloths and their heads were set up on the 
“south end of Westminster Hall. 

‘‘ Treton died the 26th November, 1651. 

“Cromwell ,, 38rd September, 1658. 

‘ Bradshaw ,, 8lst October, 1659.” 


John Bradshaw died without issue. By his will, after pro- 
viding for his widow and other relatives, he bequeathed £700 
for the purpose of maintaining a free school in Marple, and 
£500 each for increasing the salaries of the masters and 
ushers of the schools of Bunbury and Middleton, where he 
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says he received part of his “ educ? and returne this as part 
“of my thankfull acknowl™ for the same.” He also left an 
annuity of £40 for seven years to Saml. Roe his secy. for main- 
taing him at Grays Inn; £250 to the poor on his various 
estates; £10 “to my kinsman John Milton,” and £5 each to 
all his servants. 

Though the will was proved on the 16th of December, six 
weeks after the testator’s death, it is probable that most of 
these interesting bequests were rendered nugatory by the re- 
storation, and the resumption of the estates by their former 
owners. 

There are few names in history that have been so generally 
blackened by those who profess to write it, and there are few 
that have been more brightened by casual] or incidental com- 
ment than that of the Lord President Bradshaw. He is 
depicted even by comparatively favourable writers as stern and 
intolerant in asserting the principles he professed to be guided 
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by in religion and in politics, as tenacious to fierceness of 
the dignity attaching to any of the high offices he administered, 
and as somewhat overbearing in asserting that dignity. ‘The 
facts that have come down to us, separated from the obloquy 
heaped upon his memory, call for no more severe judgment than 
this; and we may gather from this correspondence that in his 
personal attributes he was unpretending, single-minded and 
consistent, equally indifferent to aspersion and eulogium, so 
long as he felt assured of the approval] of his own conscience ; 
that in all his transactions he never lost sight of his duty to 
his country, or of his responsibilities as a servant to whom 
many talents were entrusted by his master ; and we can believe 
that had it been possible for him to choose his own epitaph, 
from all that has been written respecting him, he would have 
selected the brief and significant commentary of his contem- 
porary, Whitlock, who summed up his character thus—“ A stout 
man, and learned in his profession: no friend to Monarchy.” 

I shall take another opportunity of noticing the family 
from which this extraordinary man derived his descent—the 
Bradshaws of Marple and Wybersley. More especially of 
another prominent member of that family, Colonel Henry 
Bradshaw, the Lord President’s eldest brother, whose diary of 
personal disbursements, extending over several years, affords 
an interesting view of the ways of life followed by a Cheshire 
squire two hundred years ago, who took a leading part, in 
his own county, in the agitated public affairs of his era. 





The following is a list of the original documents relating to 
the Lord President Bradshaw in the possession of A. R. 
Lingard, Esq., and referred to, or embodied, in the foregoing 


paper -— 


DATE. 
BRO OPYSOLNCeISteh Of DAGTICM) 10... .05ccnes sve ansevareeseniss aves 1602 
2. Patent for the Stewardship of the Manor of Glossop ...... 1630 
aim pom to pay Pinlip Antrobus £93)... ices. ceseces osoceesne 1634 


4, A letter to Bradshaw from Peter Daniel, Esq....... Mercia 1639 


10. 
Li; 
12. 
13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


Li. 


18. 


19, 


— 22. 
23. 


24. 


20. 


26. 


a7. 


V4. 


. A letter to Bradshaw from Mrs. Green, of Stapely ......... 1639 


Do. from Mrs. Bradshaw to Mrs. Newton ..........0000 1641 
Do. to Bradshaw from James Davenport, Esq., of 
Sutton, son of Sir Humphrey Davenport, of Bramhall.... 1642 
. A letter to Bradshaw from Lady Davenpott............... .. 1644 
Do. do. from James Davenport ..........000+. 1645 
Dou Acct hO: from: Philip Osborn jacs-scgsoseg Heeolereu tO 
Do. do. CG. = > Tan Sauce seapnnas ae 1645 
Do. do. from James Davenport ............... 1645 
Copy of Ordinance of both Houses of Parliament, appoint- 
ing Bradshaw to the Chief Justiceship of Chester ......... 1646 
Blank form for appointment of Bailiff, in Bradshaw’s 
WIE CLIVS cece sciss ein so picts slowney es ea hremid es epasees + ieeaele tern sigey eee 1649 
Copy of Case, and Claim to the lands of Stapely, laid 
before the Court of Sequestration........... poets disisaceerres 1649 
Patent of Bradshaw’s election to the Governorship of the 
Charter Elouse, or Suttonie Hospital vv. ccci0ct. As iis cdaesnees 1650 
Counterpart of a Lease, granted by Bradshaw to Thomas 
Chergold,..of lands. in -W il febit@> 002s sceess0e sesactecepsearesee 1651 
Draught of a letter, in Bradshaw's writing, to the 
Parishioners of Feltham, respecting the appointment of 
@ Fog ularwMibister Tormey iissessnelsss iso. disses veekens cope monet 1651 
20, 21. Bonds for the Paymentof Rents by tenants on 
Bradshaw's Eistate at Tun iridm@e: <<. os. scsede0scnee sucrecmarees 1652 
Do. do. at Tisbury.in Wiltshire ...cr%.s0ss 1658 


Counterpart of a Lease granted by Bradshaw to Daniel 
Downes of part of the priory lands of Tunbridge in Kent 16538 
Letter from Bradshaw to a friend in Cheshire respecting 
the government interference with his election, &c......... 

Do. do. to Henry Cromwell, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, respecting obstructions to the discharge of 
judicial duties in Cheshire, Flint, Denbigh and Mont- 
PO UMOEN Magsiiantnecstegursierecus ts ta.cass Sesatceceessgep ne temeten ni aommtet 
Deed of Sale by Edward Manning of lands adjoining 
Bradshaw’s mansion of Fonthill, Wilts ...........csecsccese 1659 
Address, in Latin, of certain exiles from Bohemia to 
Bradshaw: ss..csvselostecs Ph wesrn A ealedete Coteau dee spatteneaslene 


ON THE FLORA OF PRESTON AND THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Part III.* 


By Mr. Charles Joseph Ashfield. 


Reap Ist May, 1862. 





Hippuris vulgaris, Linn.—Ditch near Lytham Lighthouse. 

Lemna polyrhiza, Linn.—Canal at Preston, plentiful. 

Crocus vernus, Willd.—Abundant in a field at the back of 
Leyland Church. 

Dipsacus Fullonum, Linn.—One or two specimens of this 
plant have come up, and flourished for a few years past, 
in the garden at the back of the Red Lion Inn, near 
Walton-le-Dale Church. 

Parietaria officinalis, Linn.—At Dinckley Hall, near Rib- 
chester. 

Potamogeton rufescens, Schrad.—Pit by Pope Lane. 

erispus, Linn.— Pit by the River Lostock, 
between Croston Railway Station and Bank Bridge. 

—_—_—__——_ perfoliatus, Linn.—At Bank Bridge. 

Myosotis versicolor, Lehm.—Fields, Rufford, plentiful. 

Echium vulgare, Linn.—Top of Clitheroe Castle tower, a 
single plant, 1860. 

Primula farinosa, Linn.—Pendle Hill, by the side of a 
stream near Pendleton Hall, in abundance; Railway side 
between Clitheroe and Whalley. 

Convolvulus sepium, Linn.—The rose or pink coloured variety 
of this plant grows in a hedge between Freckleton and 
the Ribble, in considerable quantities. 

Claytonia perfoliata, Donn.—Naturalized in tbe grounds 
belonging to the Inn at Whittle Springs, near Chorley. 





* See vol. x, p. 143. --Vol. xii, p. 127. 
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Verbascum Thapsus, Linn.—By the road side from Samles- 
bury Church to the Lower Hall, a single specimen, 1860. 

Chenopodium Bonus Henricus, Linn.— Between Dinckley 
Hall and the Ribble, plentiful. 

Myrrhis odorata, Scop.-—Ribble bank, near Darwen mouth, 
1861; bank between the tram-road and Walton Hall. 

Sium angustifolium, Linn.—Ditch near Lytham, by Ribble 
bank, abundant. 

Sium tnundatum, Wigg.—Pit on the east side of Ribbleton 
Moor, abundant; ditches between Croston Moss and 
Bank Bridge, abundant. 

Sison Amomum, Linn.—This plant is erroneously included 
in part I. I am not aware that it has been found in this 
district. 

Ginanthe pimpinelloides, Linn.—This plant is stated in 
part I. to grow in marshes between the Naze Point and 
Lytham, abundantly. This is an error, the plant in 
question is certainly not Cy. pimpinelloides, but, I 
believe, on further investigation will prove to be either 
Ci. peucedanifolia, Poll_—or Ct. Lachenalii, Gmel.— 
probably the latter. 

Phellandrium, Lam.-—Ditches, Croston Moss. 

Meum athamanticum, Jacq.—In a pasture field at Piethorn, 
in Butterworth, very abundant. This may be considered 
out of place in a paper treating of the botany of Preston 
and its neighbourhood, but I mention it because I 
believe the exact locality has not been named in any 
work before. Mr. Grindon, in his Flora of Manchester, 
mentions the plant as growing on “ Whiteley Dean, a 
“moor near Milnrow.” 

Bupleurum rotundifolium, Linn.—Mr. George Ward, who is - 
stated in Part II. to have found this plant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Feniscowles, informs me that he found 
some specimens of it many years ago in a field between 
the Boar’s Head, in Hoghton, and Quaker Brook. 

Statice reticulata, Hook.—This plant is incorrectly included 
in Part Il. There are two kinds of Statice often growing 
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together on the marshes by the Wyre, one much larger 
and more luxuriant than the other, and I cannot quite 
satisfy myself as to the species of the smaller kind, but 
it is not reticulata. It may probably be S. divernosa, 
G. E. Sm.—but it requires further investigation. 

Convallaria multiflora, Linn.—I saw this plant growing in 
a hedge near Milnrow, in June, 1861, although, like the 
Meum, out of place in this list, I mention the fact 
because I believe the above habitat bas never been 
recorded. The plant had every appearance of being 
wild. I was informed that it grew in a wood in the 
same neighbourhood a few years since, but is now lost 
there. | 

majalis, Linn.—I believe this plant thas been 
found either in a ravine near the Heald, Barnacre, or in 
a plantation in Calder Vale, which is in the same neigh- 
bourhood. 

Maianthemum bifolium, D. C.—This plant (under the name 
of Monophyllon, or One Blade), Gerarde says “ groweth 
“in Lancashire, in Dingley Wood, six miles from 
‘Preston, in Aundernesse ; and in Harwood neere to 
“ Blackburne likewise.’ By Dingley I presume is 
meant Dinckley, near Ribchester, which, however, is ten 
or twelve miles from Preston. The old botanist is 
frequently incorrect in his distances. I have not yet had 
an opportunity of searching for this plant. 

Rumex Hydrolapathum, Huds. —I have found this plant 
near Bank Bridge, the habitat mentioned by Mr. H. 
Scott, Part IT. 

Alisma ranunculoides, Linn.—Pit at Liscoe, near Rawcliffe, 
very abundant. 

Chlora perfoliata, Linn.—Fields about Green Lane, Roach 
Bridge, abundant. A fine specimen between Ribble 
bank and Freckleton, August, 1861. 

Saxtfraga tridactylites, Linn.—Beach at Lytham, between 
the Windmill and the Custom House, very abundant. 

Agrostemma Githago, Linn.— Corn fields about Croston 
Moss, frequent. 
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Meconopsis Cambrica, Vig.—Lancashire side of the Hodder, 
near Whitewell, but introduced. 

Trollius Huropeus, Linn.—Marshy place near the Spa Well, 
Clitheroe. 

Aquilegia vulgaris, Linn.—Wood between Sale Weel and 
Dinckley Hall. 

Anemone Pulsatilla, Linn.—In the Phytologist for January, 
1862, there is an article entitled ‘‘ Catalogue of plants 
“ cultivated by Collinson,” who was a celebrated botanist 
and florist living at Mill Hill, Hendon, Middlesex, about 
the middle of the last Century. With reference to the 
A. Pulsatilla, the following note is extracted from the 
Catalogue—“ Mr. Knowlton found millions of Pulsatillas 
*“erowing everywhere in the grass, from a mile south of 
“Lancaster, on the way to Little Purton.” This Mr. 
Knowlton, the Phytologist informs us, was a zealous 
botanist and gardener to the Earl of Burlington. He 
would therefore be probably acquainted with the neigh- 
bourhood of Lancaster, and could not have mistaken 
any other plant for 4. Pudsatilla. I never before heard 
of this fine plant having been found in this county, and 
have not yet been able even to learn the whereabouts of 
* Little Purton.’ 

Lamium maculatum, Linn.—Hedge bank near Ribchester 
Bridge; hedge bank between Longridge and Ribchester 
Workhouse ; hedge bank near Bamber Bridge, by the 
Leyland road, probably introduced in each of the above 
localities. 

Ballota nigra, Linn.—Hedges about Rufford. 

Calamintha Clinopodium, Benth.—Sand hills at Lytham, 
frequent. 

Thymus Acinos, Linn.—Mentioned in Part I. as growing 
near Clitheroe, but I believe incorrectly. I believe the 
plant I took to be 7. Acinos is only a variety of 
T. Serpyllum, but the matter requires further investiga- 
tion. 

Bartsia viscosa, Linn.—Ditch at the edge of the sand hills 
at Lytham, next to the cultivated ground, plentiful. 
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Lathrea ‘squamaria.—In a wood called Whalley Banks, on 
the bank of the Calder, about a mile from Whalley, 
nearly opposite to Moreton Hall. Gerarde says of 
this plant “‘ It groweth likewise neere Harwood, in 
“Lancashire, a mile from Whanley, in a wood called 
“Talbot Banke.” The locality indicated by Gerarde is 
no doubt the same as that in which the plant now 
grows, “ Whanley” being evidently a misprint for 
Whalley, and no wood called Talbot Bank being now 
known in the neighbourhood. Mr. George Ward found 
the plant in Whalley Banks Wood, about 35 years since. 

Draba verna, Linn.—Very abundant on the beach at Lytham, 
between the Windmill and the Custom House. 

Camelina sativa, Crantz.—Marsh End, Ashton, on a piece 
of uncultivated ground, 1860. No doubt introduced, 
but in what manner it is difficult to say. 

Teesdalia nudicaulis, Br.—Sandy corn field between Rufford 
and Martin Mere very abundant. 

Geranium columbinum, Linn.—Dry bank near Rufford ; by 
a bye road to Martin Mere. 

lucidum, Linn.—Old wall nearly opposite Hoghton 
Church; very abundant, as a weed, in a garden at 
Withy Trees, Bamber Bridge. 

Malva moschata, Linn.—Wyre bank, near the entrance to 
Rawcliffe Hall. 

Corydalis lutea, D. C.—Wall at Worston, near Clitheroe. 

Ervum hirsutum, Linn.—Banks, Croston Moss, plentiful. 

Ornithopus perpusillus, Linn.—By the road from Pleasington 
Old Hall to the bridge over the Darwen, abundant. 

Hypericum humifusum, Linn.—Bank by footpath between 
Fulwood Barracks and Sion Hill, plentiful. 

Tragopogon porrifolius, Linn.—Gerarde says this plant 
“ Growes not wild in England that I could ever see 
“or heare of, except in Lancashire upon the banks of 
‘the River Calder, neere unto my Lady Heskith’s house, 
“two miles from Whawley.” I believe Martholme Hall 
is the house referred to by Gerarde, but I cannot say 
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whether or not 7’. porrifolius is still to be. found in 
its neighbourhood. 

Cichorium Intybus, Linn.—Near the Old Hall, Winmarleigh, 
Mr. James Pearson of Rochdale. 

Serratula tinctoria, Linn.—Hedge bank by a footpath lead- 
ing from Farington Church towards Cuerden Park, near 
the latter place. 

Carduus nutans, Linn.—-By the side of the tram-road, and 
in many other places about Preston. 

Senecio Saracenicus, Linn.—Mr. George Ward informs me 
that this plant grows on the Ribble bank, near Balder- 
stone Hall, and in several other places in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Epipactis latifolia, Sw.—Sand hills near Lytham. 

Carex cespitosa, Linn.—By the Canal at Preston ; marshes 
near Preston, frequent. 





fulva, Gooden.—Pasture, through which a footpath 
passes, between the road and Cuerdale Wood. 

Bryonia dioica, Linn.—This plant does not now grow at 
Wild Boar, St. Michaels, as stated in Part II. 

Tamus communis, Linn.—Holme Lane, Wharles. 

Myriophyllum spicatum, Linn.—Canal at Preston; ditches 
between Croston Moss and Bank Bridge; Canal at Bank 
Bridge; Mull Pool at Grimsargh very plentiful. 

—— verticillatum, Linn.—Ditch at Moss Farm, 

Croston, very abundant; pit by the River Lostock, 
between Croston Station and Bank Bridge; ditches 
between Croston Moss and Bank Bridge. 

Hydrocharis morsus rane, Linn.—Bank Bridge. 

Grammitis Ceterach, Swartz.— Wall at Worston, near 
Clitheroe, and on other walls in that neighbourhood 
occasionally. ; 

Aspidium Oreopteris, Swartz.—Nab Wood near Chorley. 

Botrychium Lunaria, Swartz.—School Brow in Pleasington, 
near Stone Quarry. 


ON THE PROTECTION OF WOOD AND IRON 
SHIPS TO PREVENT FOULING. 


By N. Mercer, F.C.S8. 


Reap l6rH January, 1862. 





Ir is always both interesting and instructive to refer back to 
the early history of any art, and trace it through the various 
stages of its progress; and the art of protecting ships from the 
ravages of the sea worm and the adhesion of marine life is no 
exception to the rule. For Liverpool this subject has a special 
interest, and I anticipate being able to show you that it is also 
one of considerable importance. While also it is a subject 
which must have engaged the attention of the earliest navi- 
gators, its importance has been considerably increased within 
the last twenty years, in consequence of the extensive em- 
ployment of iron ships, all the submerged portions of which 
it is necessary to prevent from coming into contact with sea 
water. The coatings employed for this purpose, however, 
were not, until lately, at all successful in preventing very 
extensive fouling and corrosion. 

Although the sheathing of the present day is a compara- 
tively modern invention, evidence is not wanting to show that 
attempts were made at a very early period to protect ships 
from fouling and the ravages of sea worms. 

The first sheathing used was probably the hides of animals 
covered with pitch; but it is also on record that sheet lead 
was employed at avery early period. An old writer* refers to 
the raising of a ship of the Emperor Trajan, after having been 





* Leo Baptisti Alberii. 
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sunk and neglected for 1300 years, when he observed that the 
pine and cypress of it had lasted most remarkably, being 
coated with pitch, sheets of lead being fastened over all with 
small copper nails. 

The earliest subsequent period when I have been able to 
find any reference to the protecting of ships’ bottoms is 1625, 
when a patent was granted to a Mr. Beale for an uninflam- 
mable compound to preserve ships from barnacles, wildfire 
&c. The nature of the article is not specified ; for in those 
days and, indeed, till a much later period, patents were granted 
without any necessity of defining the nature or composition of 
the article thus protected. Mr. Beale says that it is “a new 
“invention, by him lately found out, by which ships may be 
‘preserved in fight at sea from burning by wildfire, and also” 
“how ships on long voyages may, without sheathing, be pre- 
“served from hurt by the sea worm or barnacle, whereby many 
“* ships of great value are oftentime utterly destroyed.” He also 
undertakes to pay His Majesty forty shillings per annum for 
fourteen years, and the King, in return, informs all his loving 
subjects that no one else shall make the said material, under 
pain of his heavy indignation, &c.; though how his subjects 
were to know when they were infringing such a patent is not 
specified. 

Forty years afterwards a patent was obtained’ by Sir Philip 
Howard and Sir Francis Watson, for a similar invention and, 
from a transfer of this patent having been made to a company 
for carrying it out, we learn that it was for the use of milled 
lead. We have shown that this article was used at a much 
earlier period, but it had probably been discontinued, in con- 
sequence of the great expense entailed in its manufacture and 
application ; for that the cost was burdensome we gather from 
the fact that in 1725 a mixture was introduced to keep the 
worms from eating through the planks, and as a recommenda- 
tion it is stated that it had been proved in the ship Magdalena, 
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bound to St. Domingo, “which ship came home free from 
“worm holes, although the said coast is so much troubled 
“with worms, that in twenty-four hours these vermin will so 
“far penetrate into the bottom of a vessel as to make it 
*“ unserviceable and entirely useless, if not sheathed with lead, 
“the usual custom to preserve the same, the charge for which 
“is forty times more, and not so durable.” What this com- 
position was I have not been able to learn; but later it was 
proposed to coat ships with tar, and then to strew it with 
ground glass. The operation was to be completed by covering 
the whole with sheathing boards in the usual way, through 
which, says the sanguine projector, “the worm may pass, but 
“in the ground glass he will, it is apprehended, meet with his 

“ne plus ultra.” | , 

But even at this time the value of copper sheathing was not 
unknown, for Mr. Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty in the 
reign of Charles II, suggested the great importance of using 
this metal, and says, somewhat despairingly, “I wish it were 
“tried on one ship.” The experiment, however, as far as the 
navy was concerned, was delayed for nearly a century, and 
when it was tried, although answering beyond expectation, 
the prejudice against innovation was so strong, that in Admiral 
Keppel’s fleet, in 1788, there was only one coppered ship. By 
the end of the century, however, its superiority over every other 
sheathing previously adopted was so self-evident, that the 
whole British navy was coppered. In this, as in many other 
respects, the merchant service was many years in advance of 
the navy ; and there is no doubt that copper sheathing had 
then been in use a considerable time. 

Efficient though it was, there was one drawback, viz.—the 
great expense entailed, not only in the first cost, but also in 
the frequent renewal required. ‘The value of tke metal alone 
on a 120-gun ship was more than £2,000, and fresh sheathing 
was required every four or five years. Nor was this all; there 
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was found to be very great difference in the power of copper 
to resist the action of salt water. ‘The general belief was that 
sea water had no action upon pure copper, and that the rapid 
decay of sheathing on certain ships was owing to its impurity. 
Chemical analysis, however, did not support such an opinion ; 
for sheathing which had lasted remarkably well was found to 
be alloyed, while other sheathing which was nearly destroyed 
in four years was found to be made of very pure copper. 

In 1823 Government determined to provide, if possible, a 
remedy for the large expenditure necessary to maintain their 
ships efficiently sheathed, and Sir Humphrey Davy was re- 
quested to undertake an investigation into the cause of the 
rapid decay of copper sheathing, and the best means of pre- 
venting it. Efe made many experiments and, by applying his 
electro-chemical theory to the solution of the question, he 
successfully explained the reasons why copper was acted upon 
by sea water, and suggested a remedy for the evil complained 
of. When he considered that copper is but weakly positive in 
the electro-chemical scale, and that it can only be acted on 
when in a positive state, it occurred to him that by rendering 
it slightly negative, the corroding action of sea water would be 
prevented. The plan he devised was extremely simple, being 
nothing more than to attach to different parts of the sheathing 
strips of iron or zinc, which, acting as the positive pole of a 
galvanic arrangement, effectually prevented the corrosion of 
the copper. 

Practice, however, does not always bear out theory, and the 
results obtained from experiments on a small scale are often 
found to be fallacious, from causes which are only noticed 
when the operations are extended. So it was with Davy’s 
experiments ; they were tried in a tank of salt water and were 
eminently successful; but, when the vessels were protected 
according to his plan, it was evident to all on board, from 
their dull sailing, that the bottoms had become very foul, and on 
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being examined, it was found that the copper was compleiely 
covered with sea weed, shell fish of various kinds, and myriads 
of small marine insects. Upon their removal, however, it was 
found, on weighing the sheets, that the copper had suffered 
little or no loss, thus proving that the principle of protection 
was true, although its practical application had failed, from 
circumstances which could only be ascertained by experience. 
So serious, however, was the foulness of the ships thus pro- 
tected, that Government was obliged to order the discon- 
tinuance of the protectors, and return to the old plan, which 
they have adhered to to this day.* 

Up to this period it had always been supposed that the 
value of copper sheathing depended upon the poisonous salts 
formed on its surface by the action of sea water, but it was 
now seen that it was the solution, or wearing away of the 
metal, which, by keeping the surface always smooth and clean, 
prevented the adhesion of foreign matter. 

Tt has frequently been noticed that our lightships outside 
the port, when docked for repairs, are extremely foul, and this 
is usually attributed to their being stationary ; but I believe 
that their extreme foulness arises from their being moored 
with very massive cables, which, as they enter the ship but 
a few feet above the sheathing, act through the moist wood 
like Sir H. Davy’s protectors and prevent the copper from 
dissolving. 

From 1823 to 1882 few, if any, improvements were intro- 
duced into the material used for ships’ sheathing, but in that 
year Mr. Muntz took out his patent for an alloy of copper 
and zinc—the yellow metal of the present day. This alloy 
consists of any proportions of the two metals, between 50 per 
cent. of zinc, with 50 per cent. of copper, and 87 per cent. of 
zinc, with 68 per cent. of copper. ‘he latter proportion of 
copper was found in practice to be the best, as when furthe 


* Paris’s Life of Sir H. Davy. 
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reduced, not only were the sheets difficult to roll, but the zinc 
was liable to be separately acted on, when of course the effi- 
ciency of the sheathing was materially diminished. 

Yellow metal has been singularly successful in superseding 
sheathing made of copper only, as it not only costs less in the 
first instance, but wears longer and is very efficient. 

For many years yellow metal has been manufactured by all 
the copper smelters, and everywhere, except in the navy, has 
superseded the old copper sheathing. ‘This used formerly to 
lose from 40 to 45 per cent. in weight in two East India voyages, 
while the yellow metal sheathing loses only about 33 per 
cent. under the same circumstances. It may fairly be said 
that good yellow metal has an advantage over good copper of 
from 15 to 20 per cent., independently of the difference in 
price, which has given during the last ten years from 15 to 20 
per cent. more. The price is 14d. » tb. less than copper, and 
the specific gravity, or relative weight, 74 per cent. less. 

The actual cost per annum of sheathing a vessel of from 
400 to 500 tons, may be set down, under ordinary circum- 
stances, at not less than £120. 

There is no doubt that the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen 
in water would act very injuriously upon yellow metal ; and I 
believe the immediate circumstance which caused the manufac- 
turers to withdraw a guarantee, which they gave during several 
years, was the rapid corrosion of a quantity which had lain 
for some time in the London docks. That it wears away in 
many instances, from causes over which they have little 
control, is undoubted. If it were owing to the quality of 
metal, why should a small number of sheets, made from the 
same charge and rolled under the same circumstances, be 
affected, and the remainder be perfectly sound? Why again 
should the metal placed on one ship be acted upon, while por- 
tions of the same charge, placed on other bottoms, are not 
dissolved and worn away ? 
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Sometimes, in consequence of the sheets not having been 
properly cleaned during manufacture, a portion of oxide may 
be pressed into the body of the metal and, a voltaic effect 
being produced when the sheathing is immersed, the sheets 
affected are rendered more liable to wear. Very little is re- 
quired to form a voltaic circle in a sheet of copper; in fact 
the slight difference between the composition of the nails and 
sheets is sufficient, and the plates are always found most worn 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the nails. At times, no 
doubt, the wear of the sheathing is owing to the ship itself. 
A weak vessel, or one built with green timber, especially oak, 
wears metal rapidly. In the first case, the vessel strains and 
works, wrinkles and breaks the sheathing, and the action of 
the current on the irregularities of the surface soon cuts 
through the metal. In the latter case, the sap from the 
unseasoned oak is a very powerful acid, and would, without 
doubt, increase the wear of the copper. 

A few years since a new description of yellow metal was 
introduced, the peculiarity of which was that a little phospho- 
rus was added to the metal during the process of melting, 
and it was guaranteed as being 25 per cent. more durable 
than the ordinary sheathing ; but in this case, as in that of 
Sir H. Davy’s protectors, theory did not coincide with expe- 
rience, which has shown that little or no advantage was gained. 
At the same time it must be observed, that from some experi- 
ments in H. M. dockyards, although phosphorus did not 
increase the durability of yellow metal, it had a decided 
protective effect on pure copper. 

There is an expression very frequently seen in advertise- 
- ments of ships for sale—viz.: that they are “coppered and 
“copper fastened.” This recommendation is to distinguish 
them from ships which, although they may be coppered, have 
their bolts made of iron, when, unless precautions are taken 
to prevent not merely contact, but the presence of any sub- 
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stance saturated with salt water between the copper and the 
iron, the bolts will all very quickly be destroyed. To remedy 
this, it is now usual to cover all the iron portion with gutta 
percha or some other non-conductor, to prevent any galvanic 
action ; but, with all these precautions, the bolts are frequently 
found to have been seriously injured, even though there has 
been no copper within several feet of them—the moisture of 
the timber being sufficient to form a galvanic circuit. 

For iron-bolted ships, however, zinc sheathing is in great 
request, as there is no action of any consequence between the 
zine and the iron—and a very durable and economical sheath- 
ing zinc is; but, unfortunately, it does not possess the power 
of throwing off barnacles and sea-weed in an efficient manner. 
Ships sometimes come in clean, but as a rule they are very 
foul, and it would be little used were it not for the injurious 
offects of copper sheathing upon iron fastenings. 

When iron was first suggested for ship building, many 
objections were foreseen, but no one anticipated any difficulty 
from their fouling. Red lead paint was considered quite suf- 
ficient to keep them clean, but it was soon found to be totally 
inadequate for sea voyages, and within the last few years has 
also been proved to have a very injurious action upon the iron. 

My attention was first called to the subject by Mr. John 
M°Innes ;: and, after examining a large number of iron ships, 
when docked for repairs, I found abundant evidence of the 
injurious action of red lead upon iron after prolonged immer- 
sion in sea water. ‘The subject being important to the shipping 
interest, a detailed report of the result of my observations 
appeared in the City Article of the Times of the 12th May, 
1859. 

On examining the bottom of an iron ship which has been 
coated with red lead, the first point which attracts attention 
is the great extent to which the iron has been corroded, 
patches of rust protruding through the paint, and being 
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thickly spread over the unscraped portions of the bottom. 
On a closer inspection, the red lead coating is found to be 
covered with blisters, from each of which, on being opened, 
a clear fluid escapes, leaving exposed on the surface of the 
iron a number of brilliantly-shining crystals of metallic lead. 
To this there is no exception—every blister yielding its modi- 
cum of lead crystals ; and that they are formed at the expense 
of the iron is evident from the corroded and pitted appearance 
of the plate beneath every blister in the paint. 

Lhe novel condition in which lead is seen under these 
circumstances is extremely interesting in a scientific point of 
view. It affords a most striking illustration of the production 
in a crystalline form of a metal not often seen in that con- 
dition, and is a proof of the slowness and regularity of the 
action by which the deposit has been effected. 

Each blister is in fact a galvanic battery in miniature, and 
as, wherever there is electrical, there must also be chemical 
action, we are at no loss to account for the corrosion of the 
iron which immediately surrounds these innumerable metallic 
points. As long as any red lead remains, that can be brought 
within the influence of these little voltaic circles, it will most 
certainly be decomposed, and the iron not only acted upon in 
an equivalent ratio, but a conditien is brought about which 
keeps up a voltaic action at the expense of the iron. The 
metallic lead once formed is no longer acted upon, but, as 
the negative pole of the battery, maintains its brightness by 
the very destruction of the iron it is aiding to effect. And 
the fluid to which I referred as flowing from the blisters has 
a very close connection with the formation of the lead crystals, 
as it is a solution of chloride of iron, produced by the com- 
bination of the chlorine of the sea water with the iron of the 
ship; and, though we need not be surprised at its presence 
under such circumstances, it has never, that | am aware of, 
been before pointed out that the “ sweat,’ so well known to 
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every person interested in iron ships, is not, as is generally 
supposed, salt water, but a solution of chloride of iron. That 
this ‘‘ sweat” is due, in a great degree, to the use of red lead 
paint in immediate contact with iron I am well convinced ; 
and, from its chemical properties, there must be great difficulty 
in preventing any composition with which a ‘“‘ sweating ” ship 
is afterwards coated from being thrown off. 

Soon after the first publication of my remarks on the 
action of red lead on iron in sea water, I received several 
communications confirming their correctness, and, within the 
last few months, I have received another from M. Jouvin, 
Professor of Chemistry in the School of Naval Medicine, 
Rochefort, in which he says, ‘‘ Permit me to acknowledge the 
‘entire justice of your assertions ; there is not a word which 
“ does not agree entirely with my proofs, by numerous analyses 
“ which I have made of the coagulations of oxide of iron, and 
“of the liquid in the blisters, which I gathered on two splen- 
“did boats of the Brazil line, the Guienne and the Béarn. 
“In the interior of the blisters I have, like you, sir, found 
“many crystals of metallic lead; also, after scraping the 
“ vessels’ sides, I passed by places all covered with them.” 

The question therefore arises—-seeing the plans hitherto 
adopted have been inefficient, what is the best method of 
protecting the submerged portions of iron ships ? 

We at once naturally turn to the means which have been 
found so successful in protecting wooden ships. But I am 
sure I need not say one word on the disastrous effects which 
would immediately ensue if a copper sheathed iron ship were 
sent to sea. Yet an incredible number of propositions have 
been made, and patents have actually been taken out and 
applied for, to sheathe iron ships with copper. One projector 
would coat them by electricity, floating them in a dock filled 
with a solution of sulphate of copper, whereby the iron would 
be covered with an equable coating of metallic copper. 
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Another, apparently envious of this great idea, proposes to 
rub the surfaces of the iron plates with metallic copper, and 
thus, by means of friction under great pressure, to cause a 
surface of copper to adhere. But, most surprising of all, 
Mr. M°Connell, one of the head engineers of the London and 
North Western Railway, who is always recognised as a man of 
superior abilities, actually applied, in 1852, for-a patent to 
coat iron with copper, to prevent, to use his own words, 
“decay, chemical or otherwise, of the iron so protected and 
*ooyered. | 

Many other equally absurd proposals have been made—the 
great idea, after copper, being, only coat a ship with some 
water-proof substance which will keep the iron from contact 
with the water, and your object is at once attained. Accord- 
ingly, we have proposals to use, as coatings, gutta-percha, 
india-rubber, marine glue, asphalte, and, above all others, 
glass. One man proposes to make a mixture of ground glass, 
borax, soda or other ingredients which, when fused and 
spread over the iron sheets, will protect them with a coating 
of glass enamel. If a waterproof coating would answer 
the purpose, there would be no difficulty; or if simply a 
poisonous coating was wanted, the difficulty would also be 
easily overcome ; but what is wanted is a surface approaching 
as nearly as possible in its nature and properties to the sheath- 
ing found so successful in wooden ships. 

The most common articles in use after red lead are oxide of 
iron and zinc paints, coal tar, or a mixture of tallow with 
black lead or yellow ochre. A composition, manufactured by 
Messrs. Peacock and Buchan, was some time since very popular, 
and is still, I believe, a good deal used in the South of 
England. It is a chromate of zinc paint, but I am given to 
understand that in consequence of its having little body, it is 
always usual to paint the ship in the first instance with red 
lead. Coal tar is a very objectionable substance; the tar 
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acids always present cannot fail to attack the iron, and it is 
also very questionable whether its carbon does not act as the 
negative pole of a battery, and produce a galvanic circuit. 
The majority of iron ships sailing from Liverpool are coated 
with an insoluble soap of copper, patented by Mr. M¢Innes, 
and this is, I believe, the most successful composition yet 
applied. When immersed in the water it presents a smooth 
slippery surface, to which it is hardly possible for barnacles 
and sea-weed to adhere more than they do to the ordinary 
copper sheathing of a wooden ship. But it will no doubt be 
urged, how is it possible to coat iron ships with a copper 
compound without injuriously affecting the plates? In the 
first place, the hull is always well coated with a non-conducting 
varnish, so that the cupreous soap shall never come into 
direct contact with the iron; and in the second place, an 
organic compound of copper is far more difficult to decompose 
than an ordinary salt, such, for instance, as the sulphate of 
copper, and, until the copper is reduced to the metallic state, 
no injurious action can take place. JI have examined a num- 
ber of ships coated with this composition, but have never 
been able to detect any deposits of metallic copper, and I 
believe it approaches nearer to perfection than any composition 
yet introduced. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for this month, in an article on 
our iron steamers, there is a remark made by the writer on 
the drawbacks to the use of iron for ships having to go long 
voyages. He says, “The fouling of the submerged portion 
“is the great difficulty to overcome—but that is no real diffi- 
“culty. We have but to deal with the bottoms of iron ships 
“as we have already dealt with their sides, and coat them with 
“a suitable resisting material. We have had to apply iron 
“to their sides to keep out shell and shot; let us similarly 
“apply wood to their bottoms, and coat it with copper or 
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“mixed metal, to keep it clean, just as we coat the bottoms of 
“wooden ships. We really hope that henceforth we shall 
“hear no more of the unfitness of iron ships for foreign 
“ service on this ground, seeing that they can be made fit by 
“such a ready process as we have pointed out.’* 

Now the writer of this article is evidently in total ignorance 
of the effect of bringing metallic copper within several feet of 
iron, unless there is a perfectly non-conducting substance 
intervening ; and in this lies the difficulty. No amount of 
wood planking will prevent moisture from getting between 
the sheathing and iron of the ship; indeed I was struck by a 
paragraph in the Z’imes the other day, bearing upon this point. 
Tt was remarked that a difficulty in the use of armour plates 
had presented itself, which it appeared almost impossible to 
overcome, viz.—to attach them in such a way as to prevent 
water from penetrating between them and the hull of the ship. 
The most successful attempt to apply copper sheathing to iron 
ships has been patented by Mr. Daft, and consists in firmly 
attaching to the copper, sheets of vulcanized india-rubber, a 
perfect non-conductor ; but here again arises a difficulty which 
has yet to be overcome. How can these sheets be attached to 
the hull without the use of metal bolts and fastenings, and 
at the same time prevent moisture from permeating between 
the joinings ? Mr. Muntz has, I believe, taken up the patent, 
but it is totally inoperative, for want of a method of perfect 
insulation and attachment. 

Taking all circumstances into consideration, I do not think 
inventors are looking in the right direction, when they endea- 
vour to discover some method of successfully sheathing iron 
with copper. Supposing all the mechanical and chemical 
difficulties to be overcome, there still remains the important 
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question of expense. Shipowners would soon see, that if iron 
ships were first to be covered with wood or india-rubber, and 
then sheathed with copper, they might as well build wooden 
ships at once, for all the advantages of iron would be 
neutralized. 

The question is still engaging my attention, and perhaps at 
some future period I may have another communication to 
make to the Society on the subject. 


THE HUMAN RACE: ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY AND 
EARLIEST FORMS OF CIVILISATION. 


By John Newton, M.R.C.S. 


(Reap 6TH Marcu, 1862.) 


CHRISTIANITY, in its all-embracing sympathies, has given a 
new idea to our age. The favoured nations of old, whose 
written records remain to our time—the Jew, the Greek, the 
Roman—looked upon the swarming races of men around them 
as outer barbarians with whom they had nothing in common, 
and for whose manners, arts and ancient story they cared 
little. Again, the art of writing, without which anything like 
history becomes almost an impossibility, appears to have been 
comparatively a modern invention, the knowledge of which 
was long confined to certain races only. And thus it has 
happened that the great story of humanity, the History of 
Human Civilisation in its broadest sense, remains to be 
written ; some few lines of light, growing fainter and fainter 
as they recede towards the more distant ages, serving but to 
render the surrounding darkness more apparent. 

There are two ways, however, in which something may be 
done towards reconstructing those early unhistoric chapters of 
man’s history. First, we may study all the existing conditions 
of so-called savage life, which will furnish us with innumerable 
grades of social development. The materials are abundant 
enough, though they have never yet been carefully collected 
and arranged to illustrate this great subject. For, when we 
look abroad over the face of the earth, and examine the con- 
dition of our fellow-men, we find them occupying every grade 
between our own advanced culture and the lowest possible 
form of humanity that appears just capable of holding on to 
life, snatching a miserable subsistence from the spontaneous 
bounties of nature. But, to make any use of this grand field 
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for observation, we must take for granted that all mankind 
sprang from one common stock. Luttrell “could not bear the 
“sight of monkeys because theyreminded him of poor relations.” 
And, in looking at the miserable aborigines of New Holland 
or of Tierra del Fuego, we are conscious of the great gulf that 
separates us, and fee] very little inclined to shake hands across 
it and acknowledge in one of them a man and a brother. 
Accordingly, we have had many a theory put forth to account 
for the difference. Lord Monboddo thought that our first 
parents must have been a species of very superior apes—a 
shade above the gorilla perhaps—that, after long lapse of ages 
and progressive development, they lost their tails, then got to 
walk always erect and afterwards changed their hideous chatter 
for human speech. He considered the wretched aborigines 
as arrested in their development. Darwin has more lately 
improved on this development theory, and would trace the 
origin of man still further backwarks, perhaps to some 
primeval fungus. Professor Huxley also appears to be 
enamoured of the monkey hypothesis; and, in a lecture deli- 
vered lately at the London Royal Institution, told his audience, 
with much complacency, “that the difference between the 
“capacity of the skull in the highest, as contrasted with the 
“ lowest races of men, is greater than between the lowest man 
“and the highest ape.” All this is but scientific trifling. 
Distinct Species are not transmutable though Races may be. 
The highest ape will never develop itself into a lower man, 
and the Gorilla will never lecture on Mr, Spurgeon. By 
species, naturalists mean an assemblage of individuals, more or 
less resembling one another, which may have descended from 
a single primitive pair, by an uninterrupted succession of 
families. Such species are unchangeable. They have never 
varied since the beginning, and there can be no transition from 
one species to another. Now, of course, we may have many 
slight differences amongst members of the same species. These 
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constitute varieties. And these differences, transmitted from 
generation to generation, constitute race. The formation 
of races seems to depend mainly on the varying condi- 
tions of existence in which individuals of the same species 
may be placed; as these vary infinitely so they necessitate 
varieties in the species ; for if individual forms were incapable 
of bending to the changing circumstances by which they are 
surrounded to such an extent as to form Varieties, they would 
die out, and the species would cease to exist. Now the human 
species has pre-eminently this capability of infinite adaptation. 
The Jews long settled in Malabar have become nearly black, 
and their hair is woolly ; in Arabia, they are olive-tinted; in 
England, white. We, in Liverpool, have excellent opportu- 
nities for observing the effect of climate and other altered 
conditions of existence on the individual. The friend who left 
us for the United States but ten or twelve years ago, returns an 
altered man. We fail to recognise him. Voice, frame, style 
of hair, all are altered, and approximate to the well-known 
“Yankee” type. This striking illustration has not escaped 
M. de Quatrefages, who, in his excellent work, ‘“ Unité de 
“TEspéce Humaine,” describes the Anglo-Saxon as passing 
into the Indian type in the United States. ‘ Already,” he 
says, “in the second generation, these traits of the Indian 
“type are visible, which cause him to resemble the Iroquois 
“and the Cherokee Indians. The skin becomes dry as leather, 
“loses its warm tint, and the rosy colour of the cheeks, which 
“in the man is replaced by a lemon-yellow, and in the woman 
“by a faded pallor. The head becomes pointed, and covered 
“with long, sleek, dark-coloured hair, the neck elongates, there 
“is a great development of the cheek-bones and muscles of the 
“jaws, which become massive; the eyes are dark, deeply set, 
“the glance is piercing and savage. The arm-bones become 
“ greatly elongated, the fingers long, and the nails pointed ; so 


“that a special form of glove is manufactured for the Yankee 
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“market. The figure of the woman approximates more to 
“‘that.of the man. It is less feminine, and the hips are nar- 
“row. We have softened down some of the harsher features 
“in this description.” (?) Doubtless, De Quatrefages will 
consider the present fratricidal war in which our American 
cousins are engaged, as a still further proof of approximation 
to the Indian type! 

Again, as proofs of the oneness of the human species, it 1s 
well known that marriages among its varied races—however 

unlike—are fruitful, and produce a fruitful cross race. Once 
~ more, if we take a child of even the most degraded races from 
his surroundings, and bring him within the circle of our own 
civilisation, he will soon learn our language, attain to ideas of 
religion and acquire some smattering of ourarts. Also, many 
races of men, isolated by geographical or other causes from 
the rest of the world, have, through long periods of time, 
worked out for themselves special forms of civilization, as the 
modern Chinese and the ancient Mexicans. Yet these always 
resemble, in very many points, other national forms of culture ; 
as though the human element, the one blood, ran through all. 
Our little girls who delight in their dolls, find, on looking into 
the cases at Mayer's museum, that the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Roman, and the Egyptian children liked their dolls, too ; our 
ladies, that women in all ages and climes have, like themselves, 
delighted in personal adornment; and our men, that a com- 
mon type may be seen among the earliest. weapons of all 
nations, whether of flint, bronze or iron—whether gathered 
from some ancient Indian grave in North America, a British 
barrow or a Scandinavian tumulus on the steppes of Tartary. 
These few hints might be expanded and multiplied greatly ; 
but enough, perhaps, has been said to shew that human know- 
ledge has, so far, rather confirmed the saying of the apostle— 
“ God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
“on all the face of the earth.” 
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If, then, the human race all sprang from one common stock, 
where was its starting point? Man, without arms or arts, 
must have been the most helpless of animals, since he alone is 
thrust naked into the world, unprovided with one single 
weapon of defence. His first home, then, must have been 
some sunny clime near the tropics,—where bleak winter is 
unknown—where the trees are never without leaves or fruit— 
where shelter and clothing, storehouse and barn, would be 
little needed—where the earth yielded abundant increase 
without tillage, and where the sheep and the goat offered 
themselves as passive subjects for man. Such, then, must 
have been the cradle-ground of the human race ; until—their 
faculties strengthened by exercise and their experience of 
natural things enlarged—they were fitted to go forth into new 
climes and strange regions, to commence the colonization of 
the world. To this conclusion, indeed, the whole stream of 
ancient history and tradition tends; whilst the recent study 
of comparative grammar and antiquities has furnished over- 
whelming proofs that in central Asia, by the banks of the 
Euphrates or of the Indus, the earliest forms of civilisation, 
of language and the arts took their rise. 

But how did man shape himself to his lot? Did he grasp 
at once the station for which he was destined, or did he attain 
to it by slow and painful endeavour ? I think we may realize 
the earlier stages through which man must have passed, 
by studying the varied phases of so-called savage life ; that 
which was but a temporary condition of some races continuing 
longer permanent with others. Antiquaries, following Lucre- 
tius,* have usually spoken of a stone age as being the most 
primitive; but the fashioning of stones and flints to form a 
hundred useful tools and weapons—as hatchets, wedges, pikes, 

+ “ Arma Antiqua, manus, ungues, dentesque, fuerunt, 
Et lapides, et item sylvarum fragmina rami, 
Posterius ferri vis est, erisque reperta ; 


Et prior eris erat quam ferri cognitus usus.” 
Lucretius, Lid. v., 1282, 
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arrow-heads, hammers, fishing-hooks—demands much dex- 
terity, and bespeaks a certain advanced cultivation. If we turn 
to our earlier voyagers, as Dampier, Cook and Bougainville, 
we shall find half-a-dozen grades below this. Captain Cook, 
describing the aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land in 177], 
says, the natives whom he saw were quite unclad, except with 
' apiece of Kangaroo skin, just as stripped from the animal, 
which, if scanty, they hung on that side their bodies towards 
which the wind blew. Their only weapon was a hard, straight 
stick, sharpened at the end; their only cutting instrument, a 
shell. Their houses were holes in the ground, covered with 
sticks, or in hollow trees; their principal food small birds and 
shell-fish, heaps of shells being found about their rude hovels. 
Hatchets and knives they received as presents, yet without 
manifesting the least appearance of satisfaction. Liven bread, 
and large fish caught in their own bays, they rejected as 
unknown. Yet even these wretched beings showed some traits 
of culture, for they understood the art of procuring fire by the 
rubbing of dry sticks. But at New Zealand he found a far 
higher civilisation. The natives were most prepossessing in 
person; they were expert at barter, and understood at once 
the value of the iron knives, fishhooks and hatchets offered 
them. ‘They were skilful fishermen, and made capital nets. 
They formed settlements under chiefs, each village surrounded 
by a stout palisade, the houses having conical roofs, well 
wattled to keep out wind and rain. They had hatchets and 
clubs formed of a very hard stone, elaborately polished ; they 
built boats which they painted, and carved figures on the 
prows ; their richer dresses were made by weaving, and 
displayed various patterns ; they were hunters, swineherds and 
fishermen, but they did not cultivate the soil. Their tools, 
he says, cost them enormous labour to make, as they were 
formed by rubbing or striking one stone upon another. 

Other races of men have been described, whose habits seem 
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to reveal to us the first steps in the working of metals; they 
take some simple and obvious ore, and reduce it by a smelting 
process so rude that it has evidently been entirely of native 
growth. Thus, the tribes in equatorial Africa, whom Du 
Chaillu* and Captain Burtont saw working in iron, were unac- 
quainted with the hammer, but used a stone, pestle fashion, 
beaten upon another stone for anvil. 

Thus, then, among those backward, yet picturesque races, 
who still linger on the skirts of our advanced civilization, may 
we gather contemporary materials for studying the sucessive 
phases of our unhistoric past; that which is yet an existing 
condition of one race having passed into the region of anti- 
quities with another. 

But has that unwritten past left no trace for us? We 
shall proceed to show that it has—that the earth beneath 
our feet contains many a layer of curious relics—successive 
records of ages which have left no other memorial. 

We begin with the researches of M. Boucher de Perthes, a 
gentleman of fortune, residing at Abbeville, in Normandy, 
who has laboured more abundantly than any other enquirer 
in this new field. Dwelling in a district peculiarly rich in 
antiquities, he has for many years made numerous explorations 
to unfold its archéology, and zealously taken advantage of 
all excavations made for building or other purposes. He 
gives a very interesting account] of the successive layers of 
pottery found at various depths in the neighbourhood of 
Amiens and Abbeville. First he met with potteries—con- 
temporary or nearly so—in the recent soil ; in a second layer, 
old glass and fragments of medieval art; but even this, he 
says, had an appearance of having been recently disturbed. 
The third layer, amongst many other remains, contained black 
unburnt bricks, thicker than the usual Roman brick, and 


* Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. 1861, p. 91. 
+ The Lake Regions of Central Africa, 1860. Vol. 2, p. 312. 
t In his “ Antiquites Celtiques et Antédiluviennes.” Paris & Abbeville, 1847-9. 
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various kinds of pottery, Frankish, Gaulo-Roman and Roman, 
differing greatly as to the progress they represent in the 
Ceramic Art. In the fourth layer a different kind of pottery 
prevails, evidently burnt and made at the wheel and having 
often some elegance of form. This he calls Gaulish, and 
considers to have been deposited before the Roman occupation. 
The fifth layer contained potteries so different in their cha- 
racter, that he could not doubt they were the work of numerous 
generations, embracing a long series of ages. The sixth 
layer contains potteries differing considerably amongst them- 
selves, but all evidently made by hand without the wheel. 
Some, the best preserved, appear to have been baked in the 
fire, but the most primitive forms are only sun-dried, and 
fragments of such were found even at depths of from 24 to 28 
feet below the surface! But traces of man were found even 
lower than this. M. de Perthes gives (op. cit. p. 234), a 
section of the gravel pits at Menchecourt, near Abbeville. 
Sixteen distinct layers were cut through before reaching the 
chalk, all except the highest showing no marks of recent 
disturbance. He names them as follows.—1. Black vegetable 
soil. 2. Lower vegetable soil mixed with clay. 3. Brown 
clay. 4. Upper bed of flints, broken and mixed with marl and 
chalk. 5. Ferruginous loam. 6. Marly clay, mixed with 
broken flints, often five feet in thickness. 7. Marly sand, 
containing bones of animals; this bed in some sections was 
fifteen feet in thickness. 8. Beds of mixed chalk, flint and 
gravel. 9. White loam. 10. Beds of yellow sand, containing 
broken shells, marine and fresh water. 11 to 14. Loam and 
ochreous sand in seams. 15. Beds of grey and white sand, 
mixed with shells and the bones of extinct mammalia, a layer 
of from six to ten feet thick. 16. Broken flints and gravel, over- 
lying the chalk. In the 8th and 16th of these layers, at depths 
of fourteen and thirty feet, the workmen met with flints rudely 
fashioned by chipping into forms resembling wedges, spear 
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heads, hatchets and knives!. They were from 34 to 9 inches 
in length, and the oldest deposited were water-worn and crusted 
with a white deposit of chalk, like the other stones amidst which 
they lay. Yet in spite of their rude form and aspect, no one 
who has seen them can doubt that they are as clearly works 
of human art as a Sheffield whittle. (PI. I, figs. 1 and 2.) 
The flint implements in the lowest strata are usually referable 
to three simple types only, such as could be obtained by a 
few adroit cleavages from the unworked boulders amidst 
which they lie. Mr. Evans* actually succeeded in reproducing 
similar forms, by using a rounded stone mounted as a hammer, 
and striking off successive flakes by sharp blows, from the 
flint stone to be fashioned. 

The bed of drift, amidst which they are found, is one of 
those superficial layers of gravel or sand spread out by the 
driving action of water over much older rocks, as the chalk. 
Though a late deposit in geological time, yet it is found, as 
in the gravel pits at Menchecourt, to contain remains of 
numerous animals, which have hitherto been supposed to have 
ceased to exist long before the human period. Thus, mingled 
with these worked flints, were found bones of the Mammoth 
(an extinct gigantic elephant), the cave lion, an extinct 
species of rhinoceros, a remarkable deer of very large size, 
having horns of enormous spread, a very gigantic species of 
bear, now extinct, and a hyena, compared with which the largest 
existing species is not worthy to be named. ‘These mammali- 
ferous beds of sand, loam and gravel extend over a consider- 
able tract of country on the slopes of the valley of the 
Somme, and are worked in several localities as gravel pits, for 
brick-clay and for the repair of the roads. The beds which 
have been reached incline from a level of 90 feet to one of 20 
feet above the level of the river Somme. By a most fortunate 
coincidence the same soil, which contains in its lowest depths 


* On the occurrence of Flint Implements in undisturbed beds of gravel, sand 
and clay. Archeologia, part II, 1860. 
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these early traces of the human race, contains also some of 
the most perfect remains of the earliest historic period of 
civilization in France. For the gravel pits at St. Acheul, 
near Amiens, which have yielded vast numbers of these rude 
worked flints, are situate on the site of the vast graveyard 
to the great Gaulic city of Samarobriva, celebrated by Cesar 
and Cicero. Roman Sarcophagi, containing coins of the 4th 
aud 5th centuries have been found. But this great Necropolis 
contains graves much older even than these, as well as others 
of more modern date, for it continued to be used through the 
Merovingian and Carlovingian periods. These mixed graves 
can be seen in the cuttings for the sand pits, but they only 
extend through the upper 6 feet of the soil. And far below 
these, through undisturbed beds of clay, sand and loam, at a 
depth of from 18 to 20 feet from the surface, lies the bed of gravel, 
amidst which the remains of extinct mammalia and the flint 
hatchets are found! As Mr. Evans well puts it: “under any 
““ circumstances, this great fact remains indisputable, that at 
“ Amiens, land which is now 160 feet above the sea, and 90 
“‘ feet above the Somme, has since the existence of man been 
*“ submerged under fresh water; and an aqueous deposit, from 
“20 to 30 feet in thickness, a large part of which must have 
“ subsided from tranquil water, has been formed upon it. And 
“this too has taken place in a country the level of which is 
“now stationary, and the face of which has been but little 
altered since the days when the Gauls and the Romans con- 
“ structed their sepulchres in the soil overlying the drift which 
‘contains these relics of a far earlier race of men.” 

These startling discoveries were, however, long ago antici- 
pated in England ; precisely similar large worked flints having 
been found associated with huge bones of extinct animals: 
Ist, in deep excavations near Gray’s Inn lane, London, more 
than a century ago, and 2nd, at Hoxne, in Suffolk, about 
1797. Itis curious to turn to an old volume, (XIII) of the 
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Archeologia, and find Mr. Frere’s short yet graphic account, 
illustrated with excellent engravings, of this remarkable dis- 
covery. Messrs. Prestwich and Evans visited the brickfield, 
where basketfuls of these rude weapons were found in Mr. 
Frere’s time, at 12 feet below the surface in the gravelly 
stratum underlying brick earth. They found it still occa- 
sionally worked, and that “fighting stones,” as the workmen 
call them, are met with, associated with huge fossil bones and 
shells. The flint weapons selected by Mr. Frere still remain 
~ on the shelves of the Society of Antiquaries, and are so like 
those from the valley of the Somme that they might be 
supposed to have been made by the same hand. 

Those singular caverns, occasionally discovered in different 
parts of Europe, containing remains of the same gigantic ex- 
tinct animals, have been frequently found also to contain rude 
articles of human workmanship, flint knives, bits of rude 
pottery and charcoal, In the bone-caves at Engis, near 
Liége, human bones were found mingled with those of the 
cave-bear, the mammoth and the fossil horse, in the same 
drift deposit forming the floor of the cavern. Mr. Leonard 
Horner, in his address to the Geological Society for 1861, 
announces another similar discovery. 

Such, then, are the earliest traces of man yet discovered. 
Of that later era, when (perhaps after multiplied centuries of 
almost unprogressive existence) he had slowly learned to 
fashion numerous and very varied instruments out of flints 
and stones, bone and pottery, to give polished surfaces and 2 
smooth edge to his tools, abundant evidences remain in every 
corner of our land. These are also found much nearer the 
surface. In our own neighbourhood, a beautifully polished 
hatchet, with part of the handle still attached, (Pl. II, fig. 3) 
also a huge hammer-head of a softer stone, perforated to admit 
the handle, were found in the bog at Tranmere Pool, and are now 
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in Mayer’s museum.* The numerous specimens of wonderfully 
elaborate flint instruments from the same museum, represented 
in Plate IIT, were obtained froma very remarkable locality— 
Danby Moor. The moor lands of North Yorkshire are full of 
remains of the later stone period. Shut in for many ages by 
vast forests, bogs and morasses, they have preserved the relics 
of a primitive age in a wonderful manner, and groups of little 
villages may still be traced by their ruins. The separate abodes 
appear to have consisted of a hole in the ground, lined and 
paved with unhewn stones ; they were, doubtless, thatched over 
with poles from the neighbouring forests, and finished with 
rushes and sods. Marks of fire are always found on the floors. 
Rude fortifications once surrounded by ditches, tumuli and 
stones of memorial, abound in this district, in which are 
frequently picked up flint spear and arrow heads, most deli- 
cately wrought ; stone hammers and hatchets, beads of jet, and 
pottery of the ruder type. Other articles, such as fish-hooks, 
knives and even small saws, curiously wrought out of flint, 
are continually turned up by the plough and the spade. Also, 
vast numbers of flat, circular stones, about the size of a crown 
piece, chipped to a rough edge, which must have made formid- 
able missiles when thrown from a sling or a cleft-stick. Indeed, 
so numerous and varied are the remains, that we might to some 
extent reconstruct the daily life of a simple people, to whom 
the art of writing and the use of metals were still unknown ; 
but who were expert at fishing and the chase, and had planted 
their simple dwellings where wild fowl abounded and fish were 
plentiful. 

Still more striking and instructive revelations of “ Life in 
“the Stone Ages” have come to light in Switzerland. Herodotus 


* Myr. H. Ecroyd Smith informs me that he has picked up occasionally flint 
arrow-heads, usually broken, and flat sling-stones worked to an edge, on the shore 
at Leasowe, near the submarine forest; also on the Hoylake shore, near the 
mouth of the Dee, and at Great Meols: and a flint spear-head on the lesser 
Hilbre Island. Worked flints might doubtless be met with in numerous localities, 
especially by the banks of rivers, but they have hitherto been overlooked. 
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described, 2,300 years ago, how the Poeonians, dwelling in 
Thrace, constructed fishing villages on Lake Prasias, upon 
platforms, supported by tall piles in the midst of the waters. 
Thus they could follow their calling safe from enemies or the 
ravages of wild beasts. It had long been known that remains 
of such existed beneath the lakes of Switzerland; but they 
had attracted little attention until, in 1853 and 1854, seasons 
of extraordinary dryness occurred. The waters sank a foot 
lower than the lowest level yet recorded. Much land was 
reclaimed from the lakes, the enclosures being filled up by soil 
obtained by dredging. In this way, vast remains of these pile- 
villages, with numerous relies of their inhabitants, were brought 
to ight. Thus, 26 such village sites were traced in the Lake 
of Neufchatel, and 24 in the Lake of Geneva. As to the relics, 
24,000 objects were found in one single locality, scattered 
through the mud, around the stakes or close to them. The 
lake-villages differ greatly in antiquity, as determined by the 
length of the stakes, still remaining more or less perfect above 
themud. The older were inhabited by a race entirely ignorant 
of metals. In eastern Switzerland, the villages as yet discovered 
have yielded no traces of metal tools among their abundant 
relics; amid their ruins were found stone axes,. hammers and 
chisels with handles of horn, rude implements for crushing 
corn,’ a great variety of coarse pottery, implements of bone, 
lance and arrow-heads, knives, needles and saws, all made of 
flint, though flint is not found in Switzerland. The saws were 
carefully cemented into wooden handles. Amber and coral 
beads were also found, which show that even these primitive 
races were visited by traders from the Mediterranean. From 
the size of the weapons and their handles, it has been inferred 
that these men of the stone age were of diminutive stature.* 


* The natives of the Andaman islands (who seem to belong to a race hitherto 
undescribed) are said, though well-proportioned, to average scarcely 5 feet in 
height, and a similarly diminutive race may have overspread Switzerland. How- 
ever, many of the earliest flint weapons yet found (at Amiens and elsewhere) as 
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Their dwellings, which were constructed of wattles, coated over 
with clay, bear marks of having been destroyed by fire; and 
there are many other reasons for concluding that they were 
exterminated by another race, who used bronze weapons. This 
race also erected some lake,dwellings, and took possession of 
others. In them are found bronze swords and axes, with a 
great abundance of articles of personal adornment, as brooches, 
hair-pins, chains, rings and buttons, showing an advanced 
culture. This Bronze age appears to have been of long 
duration, as shewn by the great thickness of strata of relics 
they left behind, and the very various ages of their settlements. 
They also, in their turn, were overthrown, and nearly exter- 
minated by a race wielding swords and spears of iron. Out 
of 70 or 80 villages, occupied by the bronze race, 11 only 
contain traces, and these but slight, of the Iron age. The new 
conquerors seem to have despised and left to ruin the “ pfahl- 
“‘bauten.” Now, these men of iron were probably the Helvetii, 
a Celtic race, whose numerous and warlike colonies possessed 
the land when first invaded by Julius Cesar, so that at length 
we approach historic times and peoples. Innumerable other 
facts of great interest as to the occupations, habits, dress and 
pastimes of the pre-historic races who dwelt for unnumbered 
ages in these lake villages, are detailed by Troyon * and 
Keller. + 

The animal remains—the refuse of their meals—which were 
found in great abundance, though comprising a most exten- 
sive fauna, reveal but few birds or beasts whose race is quite 
extinct in our day. 

The modes of sepulture were various. In the stone age 
their dead were deposited in stone cells, made of five or six 


well as the perforated stone hammers of a much later age, so often met with in 
Yorkshire and Cornwall, could only have been wielded by men of full average 
size and strength. very ancient race must have had its ‘‘ Stone Age.” 


* Hlabitations Lacustres de la Suisse, par F. Troyon. 1860. 
+ Die Keltischen Pfahlbauten, 1854-58-60, von Dr. Keller. See also “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” 1860. 
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large slabs, into which the bodies were packed, doubled up, 
face and knees together, the arms crossed on the breast. The 
earliest British tombs yet discovered are of this kind. In the 
bronze era, the body was buried, as with us, extended, often 
accompanied with ornaments or weapons. With the advent of 
the iron age, first appears the custom of burning the body, 
and depositing the ashes beneath a tumulus or mound. And 
with this race, also, appear the first distinct proofs of savage 
rites and human sacrifices. Within a tumulus near Lausanne 
the skeletons of four young women, probably the victims in 
some bloody heathen rite, were found together in distorted 
attitudes, along with fragments of broken ornaments. 

The crannoges, or small stockaded islands, remains of 50 
or 60 of which have been discovered, chiefly in the small lakes 
of the north of Ireland,* may be classed with the Swiss 
“‘ Pfahlbauten ;” but appear to have had their origin in a much 
later age. Stone and bronze objects are rare—those of iron 
and bone abundant. Ancient canoes, hollowed out of a single 
tree, have been met with near them. These structures belong 
to historic times and, in the Irish annals of the middle ages, 
down to the 16th century, are many accounts of onslaughts 
by one native chief on the “crannoge” of another. —* 

M. Troyon has attempted to fix the time when one of the 
Swiss Lake villages was abandoned through the recession of 
the waters, the alluvial deposit having continuously accumu- 
lated until the ruins have become buried several feet deep in the 
alluvium of the valley, at a distance too of 5500 feet from the 
present lake of Neufchatel. His data, which appear very 
plausible, give a period of 3300 years as having elapsed since 
the date of the abandonment. But the animals and plants 
discovered are such as still exist in Europe. What then 


* Some glimpse of a ruined crannoge may have given rise to Moore’s lines :— 
‘* On Lough Neagh’s banks, as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold moon’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining.” 
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must have been the interval of time which has elapsed since 
the first rude worked flints were deposited beside the bones of 
the extinct monsters of the Pleistocene geological period ? 
We must be fain, however, to wait for further lights on this 
surpassingly interesting subject. 

Professor Worsaae of Copenhagen has pointed out that all 
the lines of migration seem to come from the East into 
Europe, following the course of the great rivers and the shores 
of the Mediterranean. We have seen primitive forms of 
civilization early planted in Normandy, later still on the 
opposite coast of England (Suffolk, Middlesex), whilst no 
remains of the earliest kind have yet been discovered in 
Ireland. Surely a rich harvest of discovery waits to be 
gathered in the East! which seems to have been the birth 
place of all early improvement and change, either in the arts 
or religion. The tide has at length turned, and the West 
gives back with interest the rich gifts of the East. 

Lo recapitulate :—I have briefly glanced at the many reasons 
that exist for believing in the unity of the human species; 
that it had one starting point, not many. Taking this, then, 
for granted, we see in the varied existing states of mankind, 
so many illustrations of conditions through which the human 
species has passed, in its progress onward to the most 
advanced culture and power yet attained. We have seen 
abundant reasons for concluding that the first beginnings 
must have been small indeed. Of that earliest stage in man’s 
history, when he was fain to be content with undressed skins 
for clothing, shells, sticks, and unwrought stones for his tools 
and weapons, though we may see its caricature in some 
degraded races, yet we cannot expect to find its trace in the 
region of antiquities. The first distinct glimpse yet obtained 
reveals to us men who were contemporaries of the Mammoth, 
and other huge extinct animals of the tertiary age, striving 
precariously to maintain their ground against such terrible foes, 
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with rude weapons fashioned out of large flint stones, and 
from stag’s horns. The earliest races appear to have been 
exclusively hunters and fishermen. They dwelt by the sea, 
by rivers and lakes; destitute of agriculture, and the arts 
that spring up amidst rest and peace. Then we find a long 
gap in our records as we turn over many feet of stratified soil 
and alluvial deposits, that le between the earliest and latest 
flint implements ; which seem to tell of long periods of time, 
during which man used flints and stones to make his most 
valued tools, unknowing of the treasures that lay beneath 
his feet. But when we come upon his traces once more, we 
find abundant proofs of advancement. The tools have become 
more elaborate, the forms and materials far more varied. We 
begin also to find distinct and abundant remains of his dwell- 
‘ings, his modes of sepulture and his arts. At length other 
actors appear on the scene, strangers from far off regions 
representatives of much higher forms of civilization. These 
possessed the art of working in metals. First, a race or races 
who had tools of bronze, a metallic alloy which is hard, yet 
easily melted and cast into shape. Another and much later 
era is marked by the advent of a race who possessed wea- 
pons of iron—a metal far more useful, but also much more 
difficult to work.* These earliest men of iron have left to 
us abundant remains of their greatness and culture. For 
coins, as well as chariots, armour and swords, glass and metal 
ornaments and various pottery, have been found on the site 
of a great unrecorded battle near Berne. They possessed the 
use of letters, yet have transmitted no literature or history. 
These in their turn passed away (as a distinct race) before a 
still higher form of civilization, just as the ancient Mexicans 
before the Spanish invaders, or as the Maories of New Zealand 
are disappearing before our Anglo-saxon race. 


* But 250 years ago, Sir Hugh Myddleton was obliged to be content with 
wooden pipes for supplying to London the New River Water! the art of 
making large castings in iron being then unknown. 
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What ages upon ages of slow progress do these things 
reveal to us, all unrecorded in history or in the traditions of 
mankind! Who knows but that a great future of discovery 
may yet be before us, uplifting the veil from a long forgotten 
past, and enabling us to write, at least in outline, many a lost 
chapter in the history of the human race? Throughout those 
long ages of the past, the art of writing had yet to be dis- 
covered, with all its wondrous results. Men dwelt in thinly 
peopled lands, and nations dwelt apart. Thus the knowledge 
and ingenuity acquired by one was lost to the many. 

But the age of great cities is an age of united effort and 
rapid progress. We travel with ever accelerating velocity 
towards an unseen goal. Nor must the influences of Chris- 
tianity be forgotten, ever tending to soften national enmities, 
and unite the weakest to the strongest as sharers in one 
common hope. It has been the fashion with many to look 
upon Universal History as a record of change—of flux and 
reflux—without real progression. Others have seen in it but 
one mournful sequence of degeneracy and decay, physical as 
well as moral. The startling discoveries at which we have 
glanced lend no support to such gloomy theorists. They tell 
only of incessant progress, however slow it may have been in 
the earlier stages; and we have passed for ever out of the 
shadow of those times into a fuller day. Our religion itself 
cannot be grafted on barbarism. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate goal of the human race, God’s hand will not drag us 
downwards, and we may safely adopt the more hopeful creed 
of our poet Laureate :— 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRINCIPAL MINES OF 
THE BURNLEY COAL FIELD. 


By Joseph Whitaker, M.G.S., and T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.AS. 


(Reap 20TH Marca, 1862.) 





In a paper prepared for, and read before, the British Asso-: 
ciation, Mr. Whitaker and myself. entered pretty fully into 
detail respecting the Burnley Coal Field. We have since 
thought that the following abstract (with extensive additions) 
of its principal features, might not be unworthy of the notice 
of this Society. On examining the whole of the strata lying 
between the surface and the limestone, it will be found that the 
coal measures’ range themselves into three natural divisions ; 
each series being separated from the next by a thick mass of 
strata almost, if not entirely, devoid of coal. We shall adhere 
to this natura! division in what follows. 
BURNLEY UPPER SERIES. 

At a distance of about 30 feet from the surface, we have— 
I. The Dogholes Mine, 6 feet thick, strata 21 feet. II. The 
Kershaw Mine, 3 feet thick, strata 81 feet. III. The Shelly 
Bed, 24 feet thick, strata 19 feet. IV. The Old Five 
Feet Mine, or Main Coal, 5 feet thick, strata 33 feet. V. The 
Higher Yard Mine, 3 feet thick, strata 162 feet. VI. The 
Lower Yard Mine, 8 feet thick, strata 75 feet. VII. The 
Low Bottom Mine, 4 feet thick, strata 21 feet. VIII. The 
Cannel Mine, 24 feet thick, strata 22 feet. IX. The Full- 
edge Thin Mine, 2% feet thick, strata 66 feet. X. The Byng 
Mine, 4 feet thick, strata 240 feet. These form the jirst 
natural division, and may be appropriately termed the “ Upper 
Series.” The roof of No. 1 contains ferns in great abun- 
dance, Lepidodendra, Calamites, Sigillaria, Stigmaria, &c. 
A bed of Anthracosia overlies No. VI, which is probably 
identical with that in the Wigan Series. The roof of No. 
VII contains abundance of vegetable forms, to which Spirorbis 
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Carbonarius occasionally adheres. Another band of An- 
thracosia overlies No. VIII. The roof of No. IX is exceed- 
ingly rich in ichthyological remains. Jaws, teeth, scales, 
and vertebree of Megalichthys, teeth of Ctenoptychius Pectt- 
natus, Hybodus, and C. Apiciales ; and rays of Gyracanthus, 
Pleuracanthus, &c. A curious attenuated bivalve (uw2named) 
is also found here. The “byng” portion of No. X con- 
tains Trigonocurpt in abundance, as also Lepidostrobi and 
Anthracosia. 
THe ARLEY, oR HABERGHAM SERIES. 

Omitting several minor seams, we have here:—XI. The 
China Mine, 2 feet thick, strata 99 feet. XII. The Dandy 
Mine, 3 feet thick, strata 141 feet. XIII. The Habergham, 
or Arley Mine, 4 feet thick, strata about 675 feet. These 
form the Habergham Series, and give about 9 feet of coal 
to 445 feet of strata. From the “bone bed,” in the black 
shale roof of No. XIII, fine specimens of remains of Afega- 
lichthys, Rhizodus, Diplodus, &c., have been obtained. ‘The 
depth of strata below this mine, almost devoid of coal, forms 
the second natural division of the Burnley field. 

THE GANNISTER, oR SpA CLOUGH SERIES. 

Again, omitting several minor seams, many of which may 
be seen in the fine section in Dulesgate, near Todmorden, we 
have :—XIV. The Foot Mine, 1 foot thick, strata about 21 
feet. XV. The Spa Clough Top Mine, 24 feet thick, strata 
140 feet. XVI. The Spa Clough Bottom Mine, or Bullion 
Mine, 4 feet thick, strata about 320 feet. This forms the 
third natural division ; and, probably, in the above must be 
included :—X VII. The Salts Mine, and XVIII. The Spanish 
Juice Mine, which were identified during the Manchester 
Geological Society’s recent visit to Gawthorpe Hall (Trans. 
Man. Geol. Soc., vol. 2, p. 50), and are those so named in 
Mr. Binney’s general section (zb¢d, vol. 1, p. 77) ; but their 
position in this locality is, perhaps, not yet accurately known. 
The roof of No. XV contains rays of Gyracanthus, teeth of 
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Rhizodus, Megalichthys, Holoptychius, &e. That of No. XVI 
is very rich in fossil remains. Specimens of the genera 
Buceinum Pyramis, Catillus, Bellerophon, &c., are found in 
abundance, as are also Pectens, Goniatites, and Orthoceratites. 
The usual coal plants abound. 

THE GRIT SERIES. 

This series naturally forms itself into three subdivisions— 
the Upper, Middle and Lower Grit Beds. The “ Upper 
Beds” consist of XIX. The Boaredge Mine, 9 inches thick, 
strata about 38 feet. XX. The Featheredge, or Sand Mine, 
24 feet thick, strata about 420 feet. The “Middle Beds” 
_comprise—X XI. The Brooksbottom Top Mine, 6 inches thick, 
strata 6 feet. XXII. The Brooksbottom Middle Mine, 8 
inches thick, strata 42 feet. XXIII. The Brooksbottom 
Bottom Mine, 14 feet thick, strata about 820 feet. The above 
distances and thicknesses of beds, &c., are taken from Mr. 
Binney’s general section ; but they must not be considered as 
uniform throughout the locality. The whole of the mines, 
however, exist in the Burnley Field, as also the following 
from the same section. The “ Lower Beds” are, XXIV. The 
Thin Grit Mine, 4 inches thick, strata about 45 feet. XXV. 
The Thick Grit Mine, 8 inches thick, strata about 400 feet. 
The last two seams, with some others, are to be seen at Gaux- 
holme, near Todmorden ; and also in various places near 
Newchurch, in Pendle. A bed of shale occupies a middle 
position between the Upper and Lower Grits, and contains 
specimens of Phragmoceras, Goniatites, Aviculo-pectens, 
Posidonia, and Orthoceratites. 

The Yoredale Rocks succeed the Muiulistone Grits, and 
average in depth, between Pendle and Clitheroe, at least 900 
feet. ‘These are succeeded by the Carboniferous Limestone 
strata which pass into the Old Red Sandstone and Devonian 
rocks, as noticed by Mr, Hull in his excellent work on “ The 
“ Coal Fields of Great Britain.’ Various faults traverse this 
Coal Field in the direction of N. W. by 8S. E. One of these 
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throws up the Arley, or Habergham Mine, to very near the 
top of Hambleton, a vertical height of over 800 yards. This 
coal again occurs, near Thorney Bank Farm, at a lower level 
of over 40 yards; whilst at Habergham itself its depth below 
the surface is at least 200 yards. A throw of about 100 yards 
in vertical height brings the same mine, at Fulledge, to within 
240 yards of the surface, notwithstanding the presence of the 
Upper Series; and this has been taken advantage of by Mr. 
George Wild, the well-informed manager of these collieries, 
who, by driving a drift from one of the Upper Mines, has won 
the Arley Coal by a vertical shaft of only 40 yards in depth. 
A vein of lead ore of fair quality occurs amongst the strata 
above Hambleton Quarry; it occurs again near Thieveley 
Farm, in Cliviger; and, again, on the hill side, near Cross 
Stones, Todmorden. Its direction is consequently nearly 
N.W. by S.E. There are many good natural sections of 
the strata in different localities; the one at Heysand Ford, 
near Burnley, gives two of the Mines in the upper series, and 
also an accompanying bed of Anthracosia, &c. In an arti- 
ficial section at Habergham Quarry, the sandstone rock is 
covered by a layer of shale, almost wholly composed of 
Calamites, Lepidodendra, &c., and above this are about 20 
feet of dense blue clay, containing boulders of grit, waterworn 
masses of encrinital limestone, portions of cannel much waiter- 
worn, coal, &c.; the debris of strata which have been long 
exposed to a powerful denuding action. From the presence of 
the rounded masses of encrinital limestone, &c., it may be 
inferred that the currents in the old seas set from N. E. towards 
the S. W., or from Craven towards the estuary of the Ribble- 
To these and glacial action may be attributed all the denuda- 
tions evident in the district; and, when standing on the crest 
of Hambleton, and looking down the valley of the Calder, and 
up that of the Hodder, it is not difficult to trace, at least 
in imagination, the terraces which have successively formed the 
margins of these ancient seas. 


ON 
A RECENT CASE IN THE COURT OF PROBATE. 


By David Buxton, F.R.S.L., 


Principal of the Liverpool School for the Deaf and Dumb. 


(Reap 12TH Decemperr, 1861.) 


In the Spring of the present year an entirely new question 
arose in one of the High Courts of English Judicature. On 
the 2nd of May, 1861, in the Court of Probate at Westminster, 
before Sir Cresswell Cresswell and a Special Jury, the case of 
Wilton ». came on for hearing. Mr. Bovill, Q.C., M.P., 
and other counsel were for the plaintiff: Mr. Sergeant Pigott, 
M.P., and other learned gentlemen appeared for the defendant. 
Mr. G. P. Wilton, as surviving executor under the will of the 
late Miss Jane Poole of Ludlow, had applied for probate of 
the will ; this was opposed by the defendant, and hence the 
trial. Defendant objected, to the will which was propounded, 
that the Testatrix, her sister, was not of testamentary capa- 
city, and that therefore the will was invalid. The facts were 
these. Miss Poole was born deaf and dumb and, at the age 
of sixty years, became blind also. In 1852, nine years after- 
wards, she made her will, and the novel question which the 
court had now to try was, whether a person deaf and dumb 
from her birth, and blind for nearly ten years, was capable, 
in the seventicth year of her age, of understanding her own 
affairs, and competent to make a will. 

Concerning the mental competency of the blind there is no 
question. Communications viva voce are as common to them 
as to ourselves.* With respect to the deaf and dumb, who, 





* The present King of Hanover (cousin to Her Majesty) is the most con- 
spicuous living instance of one who is blind being able to take his part in the 
business of life with comparatively little difficulty. 
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in the absence of hearing, are to be addressed through the 
eye, the law requires certain proofs of ability to understand, 
and to be understood by, those who are versed in their peculiar 
modes of communication. This, however, is common to all 
legal proceedings in which they may be concerned—e.g., as 
witnesses or accused—and is not peculiar to the question of 
competency to make a will. As a class they are not under 
any disability : but circumstances may raise the question as 
to the mental capacity of any individual mute as of any other 
person, and this question of fact can only be settled by an 
enquiry of precisely the same nature as would be resorted to 
in any other case. But when we come to regard the position 
of one who is blind, as well as deaf and dumb,—who having 
had to depend solely upon the eye as a substitute for the ear, 
is bereft of sight as well as hearing, the case then assumes an 
exceptional character—happily most exceptional—and on the 
first consideration of the matter perhaps the question of com- 
petency may seem decided, or rather put aside altogether, by 
the enormous difficulty, or as some may think, impossibility, 
of holding adequate communication with a mind imprisoned 
in the darkness and the silence of such a fearful solitude.* 
We use the terms “blind” and “deaf and dumb” very 
familiarly—so familiarly, that when we recognise the condition 
they describe, we never pause to consider the characteristics 
which belong to it. The deaf person, being deprived of hear- 
ing, relies upon the sight: the blind, without the function of 
the eye, relies upon the hearing. But when these two afflic- 
tions meet in the same person, the sufferer has not merely one 
* The reader will here be reminded of Mr. Dickens’s description of Laura 
Bridgman, in his American Notes. ‘ The thought occurred to me as I sat down 
‘in another room, before a girl, blind, deaf, and dumb, destitute of smell, and 
“ nearly so of taste: before a fair young creature with every human faculty, and 
“hope, and power of goodness, and affection, inclosed within her delicate frame, 
“and but one outward sense—the sense of touch. There she was before me; built 
“up, as it were, in a marble cell, impervious to any ray of light, or particle of 


‘sound ; with her poor white hand peeping through a chink in the wall, beckoning 
“to some good man for help, that an immortal soul might be awakened.” 
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loss added to another, but he is deprived of that very alter- 
native sense which in ordinary cases is the resource and 
compensation of the other. And it is impossible fully to 
understand and to realize the condition we have now to 
consider, unless we compare it with our own. In this very 
matter of bequeathing property, (1) some persons make their 
own wills. Now Miss Poole could not do that, because she 
was blind and could not see a written character. (2) Others 
give directions as to their will; but she could not do that, 
because she was dumb. Or, (3) they answer questions put to 
them to ascertain their wishes; yet this, too, was denied to 
her, for she was deaf, and could not hear a question put. And 
finally (4) every testator can see, and read, the draft of the 
will when completed ; but she could not do that either, for, in 
her blindness, she could not tell whether a paper in her hand 
was written upon all over, or was a perfect blank. It is im- 
possible to conceive a condition of more helpless dependence 
than this: and thence probably arose the thought that a 
human being, so dependent upon others, could not possess 
that independence of thought and action, necessary to make 
such a will as the law would hold to be a valid instrument. 

And now you see the difficulty. Here was a person who 
could not write her own wishes, nor read them when written 
by another, and who could neither speak nor be spoken to. 
If you spoke to her, she could not hear; if you wrote, she 
could not see; and if she made signs to you, you could not 
understand her. This is the exact state of the case. How 
the difficulty was met and overcome ; how the will was framed 
and executed ; how it was impeached and tried, and, in the 
end, triumphantly sustained, are the matters which, in con- 
formity with a suggestion made to me soon after the trial, 
I have undertaken now to detail to this Society. 
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My acquaintance with the late Miss Jane Poole commenced 
in the month of January, 1852. 

Shortly before my appointment to my present office in 1851], 
enquiries had been made at the Institution in London with 
which I was then connected, to ascertain if any official of that 
Institution was capable, and would be willing, to hold an inter- 
view with a lady deaf, dumb and blind, so as to pronounce an 
Opinion upon her competency to understand the nature of her 
own property, and to have the management of her own affairs. 
The late Mr. Watson, Principal of the London Asylum, men- 
tioned my name to the gentleman making the enquiry, and 
recommended me for the task. For some months the matter 
remained in abeyance, but on a second application, by another 
friend of the lady, in January, 1852, he again referred the 
enquirer to me, though I had then left London and come to 
reside in Liverpool. The result was a visit to Ludlow on the 
17th January, 1852, when I had two interviews with the lady, 
in the presence of gentlemen who became, with myself, wit- 
nesses in the Court of Probate in May last. The object of 
that enquiry was to discover how far she knew the extent of 
her own property and was acquainted with the nature of it, 
and, further, whether she was willing that it should remain 
under the control of relatives who had assumed the right to 
manage it for her, or whether she wished it to be placed under 
her own control. In the prosecution of this enquiry it was 
inevitable that I should form a definite and strong opinion as 
to the mental capacity of one capable of answering all the 
questions which arose in such an investigation, in spite of the 
extraordinary difficulties caused by her accumulated afflictions. 
The questions proposed were suggested by Mr. Wilton, her 
solicitor ; conveyed to her by myself, and her answers repeated 
aloud by me: the whole being taken down in writing by 
Mr. Wilton. The questions and answers thus recorded were 
embodied in an affidavit, which set forth the particulars of her 
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age, early life and education, personal knowledge of the 
parties connected with her property, and her feelings towards 
them, and the exact expression of her wishes with respect to 
the management of a sum of £7000 left ber by a deceased 
relative, and of other moneys to which she was previously 
entitled. To this was added my own opinion as to her mental 
capacity, with the grounds upon which that opinion was based. 
In due course, the Court of Chancery was moved to withdraw 
from the relatives of Miss Poole the charge of her property, 
and to vest it in herself. On this, the solicitor of her relatives 
applied to me to visit her again, on their behalf. I at once 
declined to do so. The final result of the application was to 
establish beyond a doubt that Miss Poole’s mental capacity 
was adequate for directing the management of her own affairs : 
and under the direction of the court, the £7000 involved in 
the enquiry were re-invested, the whole income arising there- 
from being made payable to trustees chosen by Miss Poole 
herself, to act on her behalf. | 

A tew months afterwards—at the close of the same year 
1852—I was informed that Miss Poole had given directions 
for the preparation of her will, and that my aid was absolutely 
required, and my judgment of her fitness and capacity neces- 
sary. It was considered that with such physical infirmities to 
contend against, too much caution could not be used in the 
preparation of such an instrument. 


I have not yet described the mode of communication which 
the numerous afflictions of this lady rendered necessary. It 
was, of course, the same on all occasions, but the importance 
of the transaction, the weighty interests involved, and all the 
impressive circumstances surrounding the final execution of 
the will,—which have left an impression on my own mind 
and a pictured scene in my own memory which can never be 
effaced,—seem to point this out as the proper occasion for 
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explaining the mode of communication between myself and 
the testatrix. 

T have said that the scene which I am now striving to recal 
was a very impressive one. Not only the occasion, and the 
place, but the time itself tended to make it so. 

None of us can have forgotten that memorable week when 
the greatest of modern heroes was laid, amid the regrets of an 
empire, and the homage of the world, in his last resting-place 
under the dome of St. Paul's. That gloomy November morn- 
ing—that imposing array—all the outward pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war, with all its spirit gone,—armed men by 
thousands, all trained and marshalled to obey the voice which 
never should be heard again; now trooping cn in mournful 
silence, and now to the still more mournful wail of military 
music—consciously stricken with humbleness and awe in the 
presence of that mortal Foe against whom courage is vain, and 
battle hopeless ; before whose unerring shaft we one and all 
must fall :—all this we can remember, and that wonderful crowd, 
living and moving, but hushed—led thither by one impulse, 
influenced by one feeling, attracted by one object,—countless 
thousands of living men and women drawn round to one point, 
and that point—Death; an old man’s honoured ashes carried 
to their last abode. Such a centre to such a circle was never 
seen before in the whole world’s history, and may never be 
seen again. 

Tt was on the last day of that same week that the trans- 
actions occurred of which J am about to speak. The funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington was the one subject in every man’s 
thoughts, and on every man’s lips; and as one always reads of 
the death of another great military commander, Oliver Crom- 
well, in connexion with the terrific storm which occurred on 
the day of his death,* so the extraordinary weather which 
prevailed at the time I am speaking of became associated with 


* Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. Book xv. 
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the event of the great Duke's funeral. The heavy rains had 
flooded the meadows and swollen the rivers throughout the 
country; bridges had been washed away, low-lying houses 
inundated, railway-traffic suspended, and the rising waters had 
spread injury and panic far and wide. Of all this there were 
numerous traces on every hand. The line between Shrews- 
bury and Ludlow had only been made fit for the resumption 
of the ordinary traffic a few hours before I got there, and the 
rain was pouring down still. 

On such a day, then, and at such atime, I found myself 
once more, and for the last time, within that old-fashioned 
house, in the old-fashioned town of Ludlow, in which Miss 
Poole lived. She rose on being told I was present, took my 
hand and shook it heartily, and on being asked, said she 
remembered my former visit very well. 

All the persons who were present became witnesses at the trial. 
They were either personal friends of the lady, or professional 
and official gentlemen whose attendance had been obtained (as 
the judge long afterwards described it) as a guarantee for the 
openness and justice of the proceedings. Of this latter class 
were the Rector of the parish, Miss Poole’s medical attendant, 
and her legal adviser: the intimate personal friends being a 
clergyman and his sister, who had known Miss Poole all their 
lives, she having been in early life the schoolfellow, and after- 
wards the neighbour and frequent visitor of their mother, a 
lady deaf and dumb,—which latter circumstance had made 
them readily conversant with the mode of communication 
to be employed in the case before us. 

There were two copies of the will. One which I shall 
describe as No. 1, lay before Miss Poole and me; the other, 
No. 2, was in the hands of the professional gentleman who 
had drawn it up. 

Now, most persons know that nearly all the letters of the 
manual alphabet used in this country are made by using both 
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hands. In ordinary spelling, I make the letters with one hand 
upon the other. In this case, I made them with one of my 
hands upon one of hers. ©, which is formed with the night 
hand only, I traced, whenever it occurred, with the point of 
my fore-finger on the palm of her hand. In this manner, my 
communications were made to her—she replying in the ordi- 
nary way, spelling with both hands, but sometimes making 
signs, and occasionally accompanying the words she spelled, or 
the signs she used, with intelligible efforts at articulation. 

In this manner, I read over the contents of the Will No. 1, 
clause by clause; and in order to satisfy those whom I may 
call the official spectators, that its meaning was understood, 
and that it conveyed Miss Poole’s own wishes, the following 
plan was adopted :—I, sitting on her left hand, spelled over 
to her, without uttering a word, a clause in the will, and then 
stopped. She, turning to the lady on her right, told her (in 
manual language, of course) what I had just said. That lady 
(the daughter of Miss Poole’s old school-fellow, already men- 
tioned) repeated aloud what had just been silently said to her, 
and the company assembled saw that it was identical with the 
text of the document No. 2, which the solicitor held in his hands. 
In this way, we went through the entire contents of the will. 
She paused at the technical words—‘“ devise,” and “executors,” 
for instance—with a determination to master them, and asked 
me to repeat them if she did not readily apprehend them. 
Then, when she had got the word correctly, she spelled it 
over to herself, slowly and elaborately, afterwards reverting 
to her own more familiar expression for conveying the same 
sense ; and the identity of meaning was to me a manifest proof 
that the phraseology of the will was fully expressive of her own 
wishes. In one instance she corrected me by saying that a 
certain bequest was “one hundred,” not “one thousand 
“pounds.” She named with great precision all the legatees, 
and the amount of bequest to each, repeating some of these 
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particulars several times with unfaltering accuracy (spelling 
the words, letter by letter), in such a manner as was conclu- 
sive, not only of her competency to make a will, but of the 
fact that its provisions were emphatically the expression of her 
own strong wishes and purpose. It was to me peculiarly 
gratifying to find that she had not forgotten the institution 
with which I am connected. Her own words were, “I give 
“the poor deaf and dumb at school at Liverpool, one hundred 
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“pounds,” and she dwelt upon the phrase, “ the poor deaf and 
“dumb” with a degree of sympathy which we can, perhaps, but 
imperfectly conceive. When all was done,.she said it was “ all 
“right,” and put out her hand for the pen with which she was 
to affix her signature. I handed it to her, and when she had 
placed it in the proper position, she felt the point, thereby 
measuring the requisite distance, and ascertaining if it was 
furnished with ink; and then, she who had never seen a 
written character for nine years—being at that time sixty 
years of age, and now nearly seventy—wrote her name in full, 
boldly and very legibly, and, with the exception of the signa- 
ture inclming upwards, exactly as any one else might have 
done. It was a striking and suggestive sight. It shewed a 
human mind unextinguished and inextinguishable under an 
accumulation of afflictions—deafness, blindness, and old age— 
which one would have thought were more than sufficient to 
crush out every glimmer of vitality. 


These were the facts to which I was called to bear witness 
“at the trial. Evidence was also given by those best acquainted. 
with her life and habits, as to her systematic manner of keep- 
ing her own moneys, even when she could no longer keep her 
accounts. On two occasions, when she was applied to by the 
Rector and the Mayor for her assistance to some local object, 
she rose and fetched from some other part of the house, two 
sovereigns in one case, and a five pound note in the other. 
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She would even go shopping, buying what she required, with 
the aid of her attendants, and herself paying for what was 
bought. Some of her early school-books were put in evidence, 
and her own books of account, in which she had noted down 
her regular disbursements and household expenses in after life, 
but previously, of course, to the time when she became blind. 
It was interesting to observe from where I sat in court the 
effect of the evidence on the minds of the jury. After those 
witnesses had been examined who were present at the execu- 
tion of the will, and while the plaintiff was giving his testi- 
mony, it became evident that the cause was won. An attempt 
was made to stop the case. One of the Jury said it was useless 
to occupy their time any longer. Mr. Sergeant Pigott replied 
that only one side had yet been heard. The judge said it was 
not.for him to pronounce an opinion, but it was clear that very 
strong evidence was required to answer that which had already 
been given. However, the trial went on, but presently, as the 
corroborative testimony accumulated, and no point was made 
by the other side, the impatience of the jury broke out again, 
and a proposal was made by the defendant’s counsel to com- 
promise the case. ‘This was unsatisfactory, and the cause 
again went on until five o’clock, when the court rose, adjourning 
the further hearing until the next day. As we came out into 
Westminster Hall, the members of the House of Commons 
were thronging down to the great debate on Mr. Horsfall’s 
motion upon the Tea Duties. Next morning we were again in 
court, and no sooner had the jury taken their places, and the 
judge his seat upon the bench, than Mr. Sergeant Pigott 
rose and said that, after the evidence which had been given 
on the previous day, and the significant observations of the 
jury, the defendant had determined to withraw from all further 
opposition. He added, that the fact of the existence of the 
will had never been known to the defendant until after the 
death of the testatrix, and that the evidence in support of it, 
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and of the manner of its execution, had come upon her quite 
by surprise. It will have been gathered from what has been 
said previously, that the sisters were not on good terms—that 
Miss Poole believed her sister had endeavoured to injure her, 
and she resented it accordingly—not an amiable feeling cer- 
tainly, but scarcely a fact to be appealed to as proof of imbe- 
cility of mind. And yet, while the poor lady bore gratefully 
in mind those who had been truly her friends, she did not 
allow her resentment to lead her to forget the real claims of 
relationship, for the bulk of her property was, after all, left to 
this very sister's children. 


And now, before I conclude, you must allow me to point 
the moral of my story. Itis very short and simple, but very 
obvious, and essentially practical. It is this. How vastly, 
how immeasurably important must education be to the deaf 
and dumb. For every one, education does much—for some 
persons more than for others—but for the deaf-mute it does 
absolutely everything. 

This afflicted lady received her education in the very first 
School for the deaf and dumb (a private one) which was ever 
opened in England. An assistant in that establishment became 
the first principal of the London Asylum : and an assistant in 
' that Asylum became the principal of your own Institution here 
in Liverpool, i which capacity he was the means of obtaining 
justice and securing comfort for this injured lady in her melan- 
choly condition of blindness, deafness, and old age. When she 
was a young child, requiring education, there was not a single 
public institution in this country capable of affording it to such 
as she. Yet now Schools for the deaf and dumb are to be found 
in every populous district in the kingdom. There are upwards 
of two hundred in Europe and America, whereas a century 
ago there was not one. The local Institution, whose officer 
T am, has not been established forty years, yet it has done 
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incalculable good. It never turns a single eligible applicant 
away, though to do this it has lately been enlarged at very 
considerable cost, a part of which, I am sorry to say, still 
remains as a debt and an embarrassment to its free action. 

And now, education which in this ladys youth was a 
novelty and an experiment—only just. placed within the reach 
of any, and they the wealthy few—is attainable by every one 
requiring it. Thanks to the generous hearts and hands in 
Liverpool there is not a single deaf and dumb child, however 
poor and friendless, who may not enjoy the blessing to which 
She owed so much, ay, everything. For it was this—educa- 
tion—which enabled her to claim her rights, to defeat injus- 
tice, to enjoy her own, to practice forgiveness at the last 
towards those who had injured her, and to cultivate and 
gratify her natural sympathies with those afflicted like herself. 
It was by this that the native powers of her mind were culti- 
vated ; that she grew up in the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
life, and trained to perform its duties ; and, when to the silence 
of sixty years was added the darkness of twenty more, she 
could still, with quick intelligence, and cheerfulness of spirit 
unimpaired, hold on her course until her summons came— 
until she was admitted into that new and higher life where 
we shall all be delivered “from the body of this death,’ and 
“where the eyes of the Blind shall be opened, and the ears of 
“the Deaf shall be unstopped, and the tongue of the Dumb 
shall sing.” 


METALLIC ORNAMENTS, AND ATTACHMENTS 
TO LEATHER. 


By the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., F.S.A. 


(Reap 14ru Marcu, 1861, and Ist May, 1862.) 





I. INTRODUCTION. 


THE use of metal in connection with leather is very ancient ; 
and it is a combination which promises to endure as long as 
the human species. A primitive people first used the raw 
hide; sometimes with the wool or fur inside, as in the 
garments of many of the Russian peasantry, and sometimes 
with it outside, as in the ancient Highland brogue, or in the 
calf-skin waistcoat which one sees occasionally upon a farm 
labourer. In America, buffalo robes are still common for 
winter wear; and until recently, the native inhabitants of 
Tasmania and New Holland prepared very elegant robes, by 
sewing together the skins of opossums. These are now 
rarely procurable, having in general given place to the 
English blanket. Coats of skins formed the garments of our 
first parents ;* and ancient Grecian sculptures, referring to 
the heroic ages, show us persons similarly habited; that is 
to say quite naked, except with the skin of a large quadruped 
fastened round the body. We can the more readily believe that 
such representations were correct, when we know that 120 years 
have not passed since many of the Gaelic people wore but 
one article of dress, the plaid. Fastened in plaits round the — 
waist, the lower extremity formed a sort. of petticoat, while 


I * Gen. iii, 21. 
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the upper portion enveloped the shoulders, the arms, and 
occasionally the head; but on any emergency it was wholly 
thrown aside, and its owner plied his task untrammelled by 
clothing of any kind whatever.* 

Upon this arrangement, the use of leather, properly so 
called, was a marked advance ; and it is a stage of improvement 
which the lowest order of savages have not reached. The 
first idea was that of protection or defence; and the simple 
material suggested easy advances. Thus the leathern buckler 
was studded, or covered with thin plates of metal; and the 
leathern armour generally was strengthened by rings, or scales, 
or small plates of metal. The generation has scarcely passed 
away, whose junior members saw the studded buckler in actual 
use in our own island ; and the history of defensive armour in 
England, since the Conquest, shows several combinations of 
leather and metal. From the Bayeux Tapestry we learn that 
plain leather constituted the defensive armour of many of the 
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* To this fact Colonel Clelland alludes sarcastically, in describing the 
“* Highland Host” of 1678 :— 


They need not strip them when they whip them, 
Nor loose their doublet when they're hanged. 


Also, in the old ballad of the Battle of the Brig of Dee, we read— 


The Highlanders are pretty men 
For target and claymore ; 

But yet they are but naked men 
To face the cannon’s roar. 


At Killiecrankie in 1689, and at Sheriffmuir in 1715, the Highlanders 
threw away their only garment, and fought stark naked; and they pursued 
difficult work in the same condition, as in making the great roads and canals of 
the North. The inventor of the kilt was an English military tailor, called 
Parkinson, about 1727, and the first man who wore it was an Englishman and a 
quaker, named Rawlinson, the agent of a Liverpool company. The aged chief- 
tain of Glengarry was the first Highlander who ever wore it; but the High- 
landers generally objected to it, till the battle of Fomtenoy in 1745 had given it 
respectability. In 1743, Sempill’s Highland regiment mutinied and escaped from 
London as far as Northamptonshire, in five night marches—the objection being 
that “you dress your soldiers as you dress your women.” Pinkerton’s Essay in 
the Ulster Journal of Archeology, vi. 316;—qu. Stuart, Burt, Sir John Sin- 
clair, MacCulloch, &c. 
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combatants ; after which mascled armour, and rings or scales 
sewed on, preceded “chain mail” which was used without 
any such base, and the still more modern plate armour. In 
the ancient romances, these pieces of metal were sometimes 
called “mails.” Thus in the Three Karly English Metrical 
Romances, edited by Dr. Robson for the Camden Society, 
from a manuscript in the collection of J. Ireland Blackbumne, 
Esq., several of them are represented as cut from the armour 


of Syr Gauan at a single stroke :— 
Syxti mayles and moe, 
The squrd squappes in toe, 
His canel-bone allsoe, 
And cleuit his schild clene. 


The brass of Sir Roger de Trumpington, 1287, exhibits an 
interesting variety. A row of overlapping rings sewn on the 
leather, leans in one direction, and the next row in another 
direction ; so that a sword stroke in any direction was met by 
several of these alternate rows of rings. 

These facts, however, are mentioned only as incidental and 
introductory, though perhaps included in the general title. 
The object of the present paper is to show the frequent use 
of more minute metallic objects, some of which have been to 
a great extent overlooked, or treated with a degree of atten- 
tion scarcely proportionate to their importance. Among the 
objects discovered on the sea coast of Cheshire, near the 
village of Hoylake, during a period of forty-five years, are 
large numbers of small metallic objects, which it is clear were 
extensively used by the persons whose existence they indicate ; 
and it was in the course of comparing them with the pictorial 
and other representations of past generations that these 
remarks were suggested. The objects themselves are shown 
on the adjoining plates, originally engraved to illustrate the 
full and formal account of these Cheshire antiquities; and, 
for the sake of simplicity, the order adopted in the plates is 
followed here. 
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II. BuckLES wIitH ATTACHMENTS. 


It is unnecessary to say anything of the early use of 
buckles or of their extensive use; for it is sufficiently obvious 
that in Anglo Saxon and more recent times, they answered to 
a large extent the purpose which is now served by buttons. 
The silver buckles which adorned the shoes of our grandsires 
have disappeared ; the more common use of trowsers has also 
removed them from the knees. The employment of elastic 
bands has superseded them as adaptations in the width of the 
waistcoat ; they are rarely used on the cravat or stock; and 
perhaps the only buckle that could be found in the dress of 
a modern gentleman, is that which he wears unconsciously in 
his hat-band, or possibly there may be one on each of his 
braces. The ancient trade of Pluscularius or buckle-maker 
has therefore disappeared, or has become merged in the more 
general manufacture of hardware ; and the more frequent use 
of machinery, as well as the tendency to localise productions 
of a certain kind, has withdrawn from our view that which 
was formerly a prominent and interesting department of the 
arts. 

The material consisted of metal of all kinds, gold and silver 
being employed rarely, and only by the rich. It appears, from 
the apocryphal books of Scripture, that buckles of the former 
material were used as symbols of honour; a buckle of gold 
having been sent by King Alexander to Jonathan, “as the use 
“is to be given to such as are of the King’s blood.”* Also 
“he gave him leave to drink in gold, and to be clothed in 
“ purple and to wear a golden buckle.”f Those which are 
found on the Cheshire shore are nearly all of brass or bronze, 
the largest being about two and a half inches in width. In 
general, however, they are smaller, few exceeding in size that 
of No. 4, in Plate IV. Buckles of copper and latten are 





* 1 Maccab. x. 89. +1 Maccab. xi, 58, 
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alluded to by several of the older English writers, and, 
occasionally, as in this collection, they were of lead. Those 
of iron are usually larger and stronger, and evidently adapted 
for a coarser kind of work. : 

The forms of buckles in modern times are very varied, yet 
they follow certain well known types, being adapted almost 
exclusively for use, and scarcely at all for ornament. Besides, 
except in private life, modern custom tends to uniformity, so 
that we speak of the dress of a soldier as his “ uniform”; and 
even in the harnessing of horses, whether for pleasure or for 
the purposes of industry, economy and order compel a certain 
amount of uniformity. This was not the case when almost 
every citizen was a soldier; and when his own dress and the 
equipments of his horse were regulated in a great degree by 
taste or convenience. ‘The modes of fastening in any one age 
must have been very varied ; and through several succeeding 
ones must have presented great variety. Accordingly, we find 
that of about 349 buckles or fragments of buckles in the 
present collection, scarcely two are coincident in form; at all 
events, there are not fewer than from ninety to a hundred 
distinct varieties, but it is impossible to say what proportion 
these constituted of all the forms in actual use. 


A few examples may 
suffice to show the 
forms which they some- 
times assumed. ‘The 
~ circular buckle was 
common, with a double 
indentation in the rim 
to admit of the move- 
ment of the tongue 
upon it. This is shown 





in the adjoining illus- 
tration representing a 1. From Kingston Down. 
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large brass buckle in the Faussett 
collection. Such objects are oc- 
casionally called fibule, and were 
probably used in connection with 
cloth rather than leather; but 
the fibula and buckle are some- 
times so similar in appearance, 
and were in many instances so 
closely allied in their use, that 
either name is appropriate On 
the arms of Case, of Red Hazels 

ee oc and Thingwall Hall in Lancashire, 
they are described as buckles 
and figured as in the mar- 
gin; while the mode of at- 
taching the acus or tongue 
is seen in the enlarged 





example annexed. 





3. Circular Buckle and 
Tongue. 


The following examples in brass, from Gilton Town, Kent, 
show other forms, with differing degrees of oval. 





4. From Gilton Town. 5, 
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The rectangular buckle, which, like 
the others, is given of the actual size, 
is of iron; but in the ancient graves, 
comparatively few have been found of 





that material, especially so small. 





6, Iron Buckle. 

The form of one on the brass of Richard 
Kniveton, in Muggington Church, Derby- 
shire, 1s very peculiar, and is unlike that 
- of any in the Cheshire collection, The 
buckle and tongue appear to be of one piece, 
with an opening in the rim, at the point of 





the acus, apparently for the insertion of the 
material of a soft belt. 7. Richard Kniveton, 
Muggington, Derby. 
Tn our own times, the ordinary mode of attaching a buckle 
to its strap, is by passing the leather round the hinder bar, 
and sewing it upon itself. The part, therefore, upon which 
the greatest strain comes is at the doubling of the leather, 
and this is where it usually gives way ; though there may be 
a mechanical advantage in leather working upon metal instead 
‘of metal upon metal. But, at various periods of our history, 
a contrary plan was pursued. The buckle was compound in its 
structure; a plate of metal passing round the hinder bar, but 
leaving room for the acus or tongue, and receiving the strap 
between its two extremities. The whole was then made fast 
by means of rivets, passing through the two folds of metal and 
one of leather. These were usually from two to five in num- 
ber; but not unfrequently a single one sufficed. This metallic 
strap is frequently called a “ shank,” but it is here denominated 
an ‘“ attachment.” 
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Figure 8 represents a buckle of this 
kind with a shank or attachment pierced 
and ornamented. It is of the larger 
kind, such as usually decorated the 
dresses of men; and its material is brass. 
The buckle and shank appear to be of 
one continuous piece. ‘The next ex- 
ample is also elaborately ornamented ; 


with a small semi-circular buckle which . 


again appears to be of the same piece 
with the attachment.’ Figure 10 is from 
Chessell in the Isle of Wight, and con- 





9. Do. from 
Barfriston Down. In the Anglo Saxon graves of Kent 


and other parts of the south 
of England, such buckles 
are very numerous ; as may 
be seen in the illustrations 
appended to any of the 
interesting volumes which 
treat of such discoveries. 
They are also found in 


piece of doubled metal. 
presented in number 11 is very peculiar, 
as the buckle itself is of iron, but the 
tongue and attachment are of brass. 





8. Buckle with Shank 
from Sibertswold. 


tains upon its shank two ornaments, 
bearing a rude resemblance to the soles 
of shoes. From the frequent occurrence 
of small metallic plates of the same size 
and shape, with rivet holes, it has been 
supposed that these plates were riveted 
to the belt, as uniform ornaments. In 
this case, the attachment is a separate 


The buckle re- 





10. From Chessell, Isle of Wight. 
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France, in Switzerland, in Germany, 
and probably elsewhere, so that their 





a vee eae use appears to have been general. At 
Gilton Town. the same time, we find them on ancient 
pictures and monumental effigies, showing the precise mode 
in which they were employed. The Trumpington brass 
exhibits a beautiful example of the attachment, in the 
guige which supports the shield; and the sword-belt of 
Fitz Ralph in Pebmarsh Church, Essex, has a large metallic 
attachment at the buckle, moving on it but distinct from it. 
Occasionally the metallic shank was fastened to metal, as 
on a breast-plate and. back piece ; in 
which case a strap with holes at both 
YAY ends, but without any metal, served to 
connect them. The accompanying 
buckle, which is beautifully orna- 
mented, appears to have been employed. 
in this way. It is from the collection 


12. Shank supposed to be : 
attached to metal. of Mr, L. J ewltt. 


Description of Plate IV.—The first four examples show the 
method of fastening by attachments. They are all of brass. 
No. 1 still contains the five rivets by which it was originally 
fastened ; itis coarse and strong. No. 2 exhibits more elegance; 
as in the former case, the tongue falls on a runner, and the shank 
or attachment is decorated with faint dotted lines. No. 3 ap- 
pears to have had but one rivet. No. 4 is peculiar im its con- 
struction. The attachment or shank instead of being double, 
had a square border of metal which fell upon the leather,—the 
rivets passing through the four corners. A fifth rivet passed 
through the centre. Nos. 11, 12 and 16 are portions of 














shanks or attachments, one side of the metal only remaining. 
They also are all of brass. No. 11 is rudely ornamented with a 
St. Andrew’s cross stamped from within, and there are places for 
four rivets. No. 12 slightly resembles the “horse-head” pattern, 


4 | _ and is curiously 
a 4 ornamented. <A 

| more perfect ex- 
F ample of the horse 
' head pattern may 
be seen in No. 1 
of the annexed 
cut. No. 3, which 
is also of brass, 






: has an ornamented 

13. Buckles from Kingston Down. buckle, a single 
shank, and two rivet holes. The projections in No. t 
are studs, such as have perished in other examples; and 
the cloth of the belt adhered, when it was found, to the under 
side of the attachment. No. 16 in the plate is ornamented 
with a dotted border, and indented lines forming spaces like 
equi-angular triangles. No. 10 probably represents a similar 
portion of an attachment, the projections for the tongue having 
been broken off. It is orhamented at its upper end, with a sort 
of herring-bone pattern. In some instances, the buckle and 
shank are in one solid piece, like those represented in cuts 
8 and 9, and the latter appears to have been laid down upon 
the strap and rivetted to it; or else inserted between two 
folds of leather. Nos. 5 and 6, from their ornamental char- 
acter, must have been laid upon the strap; but No. 8 which 
is thinner and plainer, was probably inserted between folds of 
leather. A curious kind of shank, of the same piece with the 
buckle, is exhibited in figures 7 and 9, which are forked at the 
end; and the tags or pendants of straps were occasionally 
forked in like manner. It has been observed that, as a general 
rule, the pendant, the buckle, and the ornamental stud on the 
leather, harmonized in character; and the three are figured by 
the Abbé Cochet, exhibiting uniformity in design; but the 
rule was not without exceptions. Nos. 18, 14 and 16 are 
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buckles of lead, the shank in each case being of a piece with 

the buckle, and forming a sort of case into which the leather 

was inserted. It could not have withstood a heavy strain. 
III. Dovusie Buck.es. 

These constitute only another variety ; and their character 
may be seen from the first six examples on Plate V. No. 1 
is large and strong, though elegant in form; and, as in 
numerous other cases, the outer rim is stronger than the cross- 
bar on which the acus worked. It is of a twisted or rope 
pattern ; and may possibly have served as a species of clasp. 
No. 2 is a fragment, but when perfect it has been very 
elegant, with floreated extremities at the cross-bar, and at 
the sides of the knob on which the acus falls. No. 8 is 
crown-shaped, with shoulders on the cross-bar to retain the 
acus in its place; but it is not a double buckle in the ordinary 
sense of the term, as the two sides are not symmetrical. The 
end of the strap passed through the upper opening, and was 
pierced by the acus; after which it would be passed through 
the lower opening, and lie under the end of the strap which 
was attached to the buckle. No. 4 is not merely a double 
buckle, but one with a shank; and like all the others in that 
row, it is narrower at the position of the cross-bar than either 
above or below. It bears a rude resemblance to the figure 8, 
and is almost identical in form with that which appears on 
the plain belt of Thomas de Greye, 1562, given among the 
Norfolk brasses. In that case, however, the buckle has two 
prongs. No. 5 isa further example of a double buckle with an 
attachment ; and it is not unlikely that No. 2 may have had 
one also. But, in this case the leather strap appears to have 
been much narrower than the buckle, if we may judge from the 
attachment, while in No. 4 it was broader. No. 6 is an irregu- 
lar ellipse; the cross-bar remains, but the acus is gone. No. 7, 
like No. 8, is a double buckle in appearance only. The acus 
fell only on one side, and the lower opening admitted of the 
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insertion of the opposite end of the leather. There are two 
flanges raised up; and the acus in the shape of a T or St. - 
Anthony’s cross, plays within these. No. 8 is not a buckle, 
but a sort of connecting link between the buckle and the 
clasp. One end of the leather was inserted in the narrow 
rectangular space, and made fast round the bar, which is 
broken in the original. The remaining space was open for 
the insertion of a metallic attachment on the other end of the 
strap. 
IV. Hasps. 

The fifteen objects which are designated briefly by the 
general term “ Hasps,” consist of four distinct classes; and a 
few words respecting each will be sufficient to make their 
respective qualities known. 

Description of Plate V.i—(1.) The three which are indicated 
by the numbers 9, 10, and 11, all possess shanks or attach- 
ments; so that they admit of being fastened to cloth or leather. 
Tt is obvious that they were intended for light work, as they 
are incapable of sustaining’a great strain; but any of them 
would serve admirably for the suspension of a light object 
round the neck, say the bugle-horn, dagger, or wood knife. 


Their characteristic is, however, that each has a 
sort of lid, hinged round the front bar, and drop- 
ping down so as nearly to cover the whole space 
of the clasp. No. 10 appears to be decorated with 
a little point; and the lid in No. 11 is thicker than 
in the others, and consists of two rolls. A some- 
what similar example was found a few years ago, 
during the repairs in the Temple Church. It was 
procured in or near a tomb; and it is represented 
in Mr. Richardson’s work on the Temple Church, 
Ae ae in which the ancient coffins, &c., are delineated. It 
the Temple will be observed that the little lid is hinged on 
the upper side in this case, instead of on the lower 
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side, as in the examples given in Plate V. It is supposed 
that fastenings of this kind required to be undone rapidly, 
and that the knot of a cord, or a thickened portion of a strap, 
passed up and kept the lid closed, merely by the weight 
resting on it. The knot could be passed through when 
the lid was raised, but not otherwise. In one of the plates. 
not given here, there is an attempt to show the way in which 
it was probably used. | 

(2.) Nos. 12 and 21 are brass or bronze hasps with shanks 
or attachments; Nos. 18, 14, 19, 28, are lead ones with 
similar appendages. These are the only leaden objects de- 
lineated on this plate. None of the six appears to have been 
qualified to bear a severe strain; for lead is a yielding 
material, and except in the case of 21, none of them had more 
than a single rivet. The four that are of lead, and No. 21 
are each cast in a single piece; in No. 12, the shank revolves 
on the hinder bar of the clasp. All the lead ones and one of 
the brass ones, are very broad and strong at the point or front 
bar; and two of the lead ones, 14 and 19, exhibit a slight 
attempt at ornamentation. On the shank of No. i2 is an 
arrow ; and on that of 21, there is a sort of double curve. 

(8.) Nos. 15, 16,17, and 18 are hasps but without shanks; 
and all of them exhibit the characteristic just noticed, i.e., 
great breadth and strength at the extremity or front bar. 
In the four examples, this metallic protuberance assumes four 
different forms. In the first (15), it is plain with pannelled 
spaces, which have an intermediate space as if for the tongue 
of a buckle; in the second (16), it assumes a somewhat more 
elaborate ornamentation ; in the third (17), we have something 
like a cat's head; and in the fourth (18), with some partial 
piercing there is a little triangular open work. 

(4.) Nos. 20 and 22 constitute a class of themselves; and 
both afford facilities for being attached to leather. No. 20 
has two rivet-holes, and appears to have been ornamented 
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with fifteen small circles each having a central dot, the whole 
rudely resembling a peacock’s tail, One or two of these, which 
symmetry would require to be present, appear to have been 
obliterated. The hook may have been used to take hold of 
a hasp; or to be inserted in cloth for the purpose of sus- 
taining it. The other hook, 22, affords space for the insertion 
of leather ; and its point is more fully developed, showing 
sufficient strength to work on metal, or in a hole of leather or 
cloth. Instead of the ornamentation by circles, it presents us 
with a circular space having a wreathed band at its outer 
margin, and a sort of double rose in the centre. If we allow 
this fact to have its usual significance, the object must be 
assumed to be more modern than the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 
V. Tacs on PENDANTS. 

In modern times, a strap usually terminates in its own 
leather, which is supposed to be sufficiently substantial ; 
though the belts of some of our Volunteers exhibit a return 
to the pendant or tag. This was a piece of metal which 
sometimes lay on the upper side of the leather, at the end of 
the strap, fastened by one or more rivets ; but more frequently 
it was double, and the leather was inserted between its folds. 
Among the Cheshire antiquities many of these objects occur ; 
so many that they suggest the belief that very few. straps were 
without them; and they are also of frequent occurrence in the 
medieval graves of almost every country in Europe. 

The accompanying illustration shows a plain 
tag of an early date, and will serve to give an {a 
idea of their general character. It is from Mr. | 7 
Jewitt’s collection. The simple pendant, merely }, ‘ : 
seeming to give weight and consistency to the f@ 
strap, may be seen on the brass of Thomas } i a 
Statham, in Morley Church, Derbyshire, of NG 6 
the date 1470, and that of Roger Bothe, ,, i, ee 
in Sawley, 1478. In both these it appears 
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ribbed down the centre. The one on the sword hilt of 





16. Thos. Statham, Morley Church, 1470. 17. Roger Bothe, Sawley Church, 1478. 
John D’Aubernon, 1277, appears to be plain, with the exception 
of a knob at its extremity. In the Trumpington brass, 1287, 
we notice a degree of harmony or uniformity between the shank 
of the buckle and the pendant on the guige of the shield ; 
and the same may be said of the metal on the guige of 
D’Aubernon. In some cases, which it is unnecessary to notice 
in detail, the two resembled each other, but were not identical 
in pattern ; and in some the tag or pendant merely bordered 
the leather, its two extremities not being 
connected by an intermediate straight line. 
One on the brass of Richard Kniveton, 
illustrates both peculiarities. In the 
Special Exhibition of Works of Art at 
the South Kensington Museum, 1862, 
were two terminations of belts of the 13th 
century, both the property of John Webb, 
Esq. One represents the Annunciation 
in high relief, under a canopy, and another, 





: : 18. Richard Kniveton, 
the Adoration of the Magi.* Muggington, 1430. 


Occasionally the pendant was very large, so that it could 
only be passed through a long buckle diagonally ; and some- 


* Catalogue, p. 13. 
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times it was so large that it could not be passed at all, and it 
must have been necessary to throw the circuit of the belt over 
the head and under the arms. In the ordinary representations 
of the Garter, the pendant is so broad and floreated that it 
could not pass through the buckle in connection with which 
it is represented ; but painters and engravers do not think of 
this, or perhaps do not understand that this is necessary in 
the original. Formerly, either the pendant was narrowed to 
the exact width of the strap, as in a beautiful example of the 
14th century, in the British Museum ;* or the buckle was 
much wider than the strap, as in the garter of Sir Thomas 
Bullen, the father-in-law of King Henry VIII.t 

Tn the annexed example, there are metal tassels attached to 
the pendant; but as these evidently moved over each other, 
the whole could have been passed through the buckle without 


difficulty. 





19. Roger Bothe, Sawley Church, 1467. 
_ Buckles and pendants of silver, in precisely equal numbers, 
are mentioned in the expenses of the wardrobe of Edward III, 
showing that the two went together, the one being regarded 


as almost equally necessary with the other. 
Ixij bouclest de arg'—lxij pendantes de arg; ceciiij.xij 


XX 
pendantes|| arg'—ccciil].xi) boucles arg’ 








+ Archeologia, xxxi, 141. + On his monumental brass in Hever, Kent. 
+ Archeologia, xxxi, 33. || Lbid, p. 55. 
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What the pendant was to the strap, the aglet or tag was to 
the cord or lace. Hence we find frequent mention of these ; 
and indeed small pieces of metal in general were called aglets. 
The term survives in Yorkshire and Cumberland* as a pro- 
vincial word, and probably in other districts also. It 
originally denoted the point} merely, though Pynson, quoted 
by Mr. Way, properly remarks that the term was sometimes 
applied to the whole lace. Hence, in all probability, the 
term “‘eilet-hole” or “ oilet-hole,” that is the aglet hole or 
opening for the lace; though, from similarity of form, it has 
been derived from the French words for needle and a little 
eye.| 

Jx agulettz de cupro ||[here the tags only. | 


XX : 
ciiij.xij aguletti de serico cum punctis arg'y [here the daces. | 


Description of Plate Vf.—The pendants figured here are 
all of brass or bronze, except 14, 21 and 23, which are of lead. 
Figs. 1 and 5 correspond generally, but their ornamentation is 
different. Hach has a sort of rude head at top, the rivet 
holes serving for eyes. Fig. 2 is remarkable on account of 
the fretwork decoration which it exhibits, and also on account 


* Hunter's Hallamshire Glossary; Dickinson’s Words and Phrases of 
Cumberland. 

+“ Agglot, or an aglet to lace wyth alle, acus, aculus.’-—Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum. “ Ayglet of a lace or point, fer.” —Palsgr. “The tag of a lace or of the points 
‘formerly used in dress,’-—Halliwell. Sometimes it is “ Yiglet, the metalled end 
“‘ of a boot lace.” —Dickinson. 

{ “Holes not larger than would be made by the puncture of a needle; (!) 
“perhaps a corruption of the French word for needle.”—Hunter, “ Gilet of eit, 
“*F, an Eye.’—Bailey. 

|| Archwolog. xxxi, 39. § Ib. p. 55. 
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of the plain square at one end.* Fig. 8 appears to have been 
attached with two rivets, the points being upward ; and fig. 4 
is divided into three parts by lines nearly parallel. It also 
appears to have been lettered. On figs. 6 and 7 there is 
an intersection of wavy lines; and the latter is terminated 
by a very ugly knob. Fig. 8 narrows down to a series of 
seven rings, and is terminated by an acorn-shaped point. 
Fig. 9, which generally resembles 12 and 16, contains a 
portion of the leather between the metal plates. Figs. 10, 
13, 15 and 17, explain themselves sufficiently. Figs. 14, 
21 and 28 are of lead; and the first of these may possibly 
have been a buckle shank. It contains the words JON BON. 
Fig. 18 is a fragment, the precise use of which it is difficult 
to determine; and 19 is a plain example of a common type. 
Fig. 11 is in some respects the most remarkable of all; as, 
in addition to the two rivet holes at the top, for attachment 
to the strap, it contains twelve other perforations, apparently 
made without order. It is clear, however, that they exist in 
pairs, as if for hooking on to points or to the prongs of a 
buckle. After two sets of wider holes comes a third of closer 
ones. The cut No. 26 given hereafter, shows the pendant 
of a lady's belt pierced with single holes. Fig. 20, which 
is not very interesting in form, appears to bear some relation 
to fig. 11. Fig. 22, though obviously the termination of a 
strap, had a special purpose to serve. It is a portion of a 
belt hasp; with the letter S in open work, and IHC 
(apparently) inscribed. 








* It has been ingeniously suggested by Mr. French, of Bolton, that many of 
the early crosses in Britain were made of wicker-work, no doubt filled with sand, 
or some such substance, to give them solidity ; and he has had several beautiful 
ones constructed in illustration of this theory. If the idea be correct, it supplies 
a, reason for the interlaced patterns in imitation of basket-work, which we after- 
wards find on stone crosses ; and the same style of ornamentation was applied to 
minute objects. In like manner, Sir James Hall, Bart., traced many of the forms 
of Gothic architecture to the imitations of wicker-work, of which the earliest 
‘Christian Churches in this country were constructed. 
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Under the head of Buckles, has 
been noticed the class with forked 
extremity, and the same pecu- 
liarity existed in pendants. One, 
supposed to be a fork, was found, 
by Faussett in a grave at Osengal 
and another at Gilton. But the 
annexed beautiful example, from 
the valuable collection of Mr. 
Roach Smith, shows the purpose 
which the object served, and the 
forked pendant is here given with 
and without its metal casing. 
Fig. | shows the tag in its com- 
plete state, and Fig. 2 the forked 
portion only. This example was 
found in London. | - 





20. Forked Pendant, actual Size ; 
found in London. 


VI.—StTRAP ORNAMENTS. 


The commonest kind of strap ornaments consisted of 
studs, which were usually of yellow metal; and sometimes 
the nail portion which penetrated the leather was of iron, the 
head being of brass or some other alloy of copper. These are 
alluded to, perhaps in sufficient detail, under the general head 
of belts or girdles, in the subordinate section respecting orna- 
mentation. So also are certain leather ornaments of a more 
general kind, which were most commonly used on straps. 
But there is a more minute and special kind, whose general 
character is indicated in Plate VII, for which a few words of 
explanation are necessary. These divide themselves into 
several sets; e.g. (1) the longer bars, (2) the smaller pieces 
like sections of a split reed or quill, (3) those protuberant in 
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the middle, (4) those boss shaped, (5) those shell shaped, 
(6) ornamented plates, (7) enamelled pices, (8) rude animal 
forms, and (9) miscellaneous. 


Description of Plate VII.—(1.) Fig. 1 is one of the bars 
which crossed the Knightly belt at intervals ; between which 
there may have been placed studs or little plates of metal, 
or a rosette surrounding the hole for the tongue of the 
buckle. One of nearly the same size, but not exceeding 
this in beauty of form, is engraved in Skelton’s 7 
volumes, Plate XIV, A.D. 1860; but it is thick 
in the middle, with a circular perforation, and 
narrows to the rivet holes at the ends. Fig. 11 
appears to be of the same general character, but 
unusually plain; it is flattened at the ends, in 
order to give sufficient space for the rivets. It 
appears to be in imitation of the handle of a shield, 





an example of which is here engraved to admit of | a. os 
the comparison of forms. a Shield. 
(2.) The small pieces of metal like 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10, 
are found in large numbers, sometimes with portions of leather 
adhering. In many instances, asin 2 and 4, the rivets still 
remain ; and from the uniformity of the objects, it is clear that 
they were used in sets. In the present instance, however, 
forms differing as widely as possible have been selected 
designedly. They are different in length, in breadth, and in 
ornamentation. Some like No. 4 may have reached across a 
narrow strap, while others may have decorated only its 
median line ; some may have been placed close side by side, 
and others at intervals more or.less wide. They are all 
convex above and concave below; and they appear to have 
been whole throughout, such openings as those in 3 or 4 
being attributable to wear and tear. Figs. 17 and 18 serve to 
indicate the mode of their use, and how objects like 12 and 
13 might be applied. They also show how the pendant and 
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buckle-shank —the latter often as a separate plate—appeared 
when in use. 

(3.) Figs. 8 and 9 show an enlargement in the middle; 

and these were evidently placed at intervals either across or 

longitudinally. The former presents a circular orifice, but 
that may be only by the wearing away of the protuberance, 
as in the case of bosses on book covers, the section of any 
spheroid whether egg shaped or onion shaped, being circular, 
if made across its axis. | 

(4.) In figs. 12 and 18, the principal part is the protube- 
rance, the rivet holes being small in comparison. Both are 
ornamented, but in different ways ; and it is easy to see that 
they might have been employed on various parts of the equip- 
ment, and with great effect. | 

(5.) Figs. 14, 15, 16, represent a sort of semi-studs, of 
shell like pattern. The lower side of each is shown, and it 
appears that each was attached by a single rivet. In No. 16 
it still remains, including a small portion of the leather, and 
a thin plate of metal outside of that, which was “gripped” by 
the head of the rivet. } 

(6.) The two narrow plates, figs, 19 and 20, appear to 
have been used for decoration ; the latter certainly at the end 
of a strap. It has been suggested that it 
was the shank of a buckle; but it was more 
probably part of a hasp, the hole being a 
rivet hole, as it seems ill adapted for the 
tongue of a buckle. The other does not 
appear to have served any such purpose; 
but it is difficult to speak with certainty, 
as it is broken off at one of the rivet holes. 


The annexed object, the precise use of which Supposed leather 
ornament. 











is unknown, was probably a leather ornament 
of a similar kind. Fig. 19 is covered with a crank-like 
pattern between two marginal lines; fig. 20 has two similar 
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marginal lines unequally distant from the edges; with some 
simple tooling near their extremities, and a rhombus or 
lozenge divided into four equal and similar ones, by parallel 
lines bisecting the sides. 

(7.) Figs. 21 and 22 are enamelled, and show the colours 
with which they were originally embellished. They have, 
however, served different purposes, as the former is merely a 
strap ornament, and the latter an attachment to a buckle. 
The former represents a dragon-like animal with a trefoil 
tail, seeking what it may devour; the latter contains a fox 
apparently, in the attitude which heralds call passant re- 
euardant. 

(8.) Fig. 25 contains a more graceful animal, and probably 
the metal served only for a strap-ornament. Fig. 24, stamped 
out of the metal, possesses the quality of not being the 
likeness of any known creature; but evidently it was designed 
to be suggestive. The eye hole served for one rivet, the 
other was where the hinder legs are broken off. 

(9.) Fig. 28 constitutes a class by itself. It may possibly 
have served the purpose of a pierced tag like fig. 2 plate VI; 
or it may have been merely a leather ornament of a some- 
what rustic pattern. It has been placed here on the latter 
supposition. 

VII. Betts orn GIRDLES. 

1. ILntroduction.—In the days when men fought with 
sword and spear, and when their valorous deeds were not 
concealed from their fellows by wreaths of gunpowder smoke, 
they were unusually fond of military display. The defensive 
armour afforded wide scope for this, in the helmet, the breast- 
plate, the shield, the greaves, and various minor pieces; but 
even when armour had been partially laid aside, one object 
still remained. This was the belt or girdle. It gave an 
imposing appearance to the man of good figure, or who 
desired display; it defended the soldier in a vital part ; and 
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even to the citizen or franklin it was indispensable in the 
girding and fastening of his garments. From the earliest 
times, therefore, we read of the girdle ; and the earliest military 
accounts, both in poetry and prose, represent it as very elegant. 

2. Material—We are to assume that the material was 
generally leather or skin, except when it consisted of some 
strong textile fabric. It therefore admitted of decoration by 


embroidery ; and, by the better class of people, this was 
pursued as a domestic occupation. In the last chapter of the 


Book of Proverbs, we have a picture of domestic life among 
the Hebrews, and we find the virtuous woman, or good wife, 
not only superintending the spinning and the weaving in her 
household, but providing girdles for sale.* When embroidered 
with gold or silver threads, they had no doubt the appearance 
of the gold belts worn at present by officers in the army, or 
the silver ones common among our county forces of militia 
and volunteers. Hence, gold and silver belts are currently 
spoken of. Some are said to be of beaten gold ; and, no doubt, 
they were covered, as we have seen, with portions of metal. 

It may suffice to notice a few of the allusions to material. 
The girdle was worn both by men and women, and the sexes 
seem to have vied with each other in their efforts after costliness 
and beauty. In the monumental brasses of the 15th century, 
for example, we find ladies’ girdles, like that in Clippesby 
church, Norfolk, which is very massive and highly wrought, 
evidently metallic, slung loosely about the waist, and with a 
long heavy pendent end. ‘The girdles of ladies appear to have 
consisted frequently of links of metal,t gold or silver, with 
decorations intermediate. Sometimes they took the form of 
chains, and occasionally they consisted of elegant twisted 
cords, jewelled at intervals, with pendants at the extremities. 





* She maketh fine linen and selleth it, and delivereth girdles to the 
merchant. xxxi. 24, 
+ Fairholt’s Costume in England, 1846, p. 507. 
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There is a lady’s girdle, five feet long, of about the date 1460, 
in the possession of Octavius Morgan, Esq. It is thus 
described :— 

“A lady’s girdle or baldric, of crimson and gold brocade velvet, with rosettes 
of goldsmith’s work enriched with enamel. The buckle and the pendant of 
silver gilt, chased with foliage in relief, and inlaid with niello-plaques and with 


armorial bearings, the escutcheon on the pendant being that of the family 
Malatesta of Rimini and Cresena.”* 


An old poet describes a lady with a splendid girdle of beaten 
gold, embellished with rubies and emeralds “ about her middle 
“small;” and the Scottish ballad of Johnnie Armstrang, 
represents a gold embroidered girdle as among the rich objects 
which he displayed. 

John wore a girdle about his middle, 
Embroidered ower wi’ burning gold, 


Bespangled wi’ the same metal, 
Maist beautiful was to behold. 


Chaucer also describes a priest, with 
Change of clothing every day, 
With golden girdles great and small ; 
As boist’rous as is bear at bay, 
All such falsehed mote nedis fal. 


In the old ballad of Young Bondwell, Dame Essels is thus 


spoken of— 
She dressed hersel’ in robes o’ green, 
Her maids in robes so fair; 
Wi’ gowden girdles round their middles 
Sae costly, rich and rare. 


No doubt, there may have been a little poetic exaggeration ; 
and also, in the Apocalypse there is a meaning in the 
metaphor, the seven angels “having their breasts girded 
with golden girdles..t In the Visions of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, written in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the writer represents many of the rich and gay as sufferimg 
torment, and among them “men with gay girdles of silver 
“and gold.” This is indirect evidence that such articles 





* Catalogue of Special Exhibition at South Kensington, p. 65. 
+ Rev. xiv. 6. 
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were not uncommon at the time; but we have, of course, 
the direct evidence in history and illustration. . Meyrick, 
quoting Knighton, under the date 1848, states that ladies 
attended tournaments on horseback with girdles handsomely 
ornamented with gold and silver. If the precious metals 
were so common, we may reasonably conclude that girdles 
decorated with brass and bronze were much more common. 

The girdles of the humbler classes were of undressed skin, 
or plain leather, or occasionally, a mere rope. In the deline- 
ations of ancient* Etruscan attire, the funicular cincture is 
depicted; and we find it represented as occasionally worn 
among the wealthy in our own country. The girdle of Paul, 
with which Agabus bound his hands and feet,t must have been 
of some soft material ; probably like the sash recently worn 
by military officers, which has been known to serve the pur- 
pose of a rope at an extempore execution. 

The inventory of a trader’s widow in Salford, 1588, contains 
the following entry— 

2 Sealskyn gyrdles at j*’ t 

John the Baptist is represented as having a leathern girdle 
about his loins,|| and so had the prophet Elijah,§ both of 
whom taught and practised humility. Girdles of a still 
humbler kind, viz., of sackcloth, were used in times of mourn- 
ing ; and in the Old Testament, numerous illustrations of the 
practice occur. It would appear as if the embroidery some- 
times took place on leather instead of cloth, for an old poet, 
comparing ‘“‘ the wyld cat to the brownish beaver,” says— 


Restoratives and costly curious felts, 
Are made of them, and rich imbroydred belts. { 








* See Hope’s Costumes of the Ancients, and Woodcut in Fairholt, p. 123. 
+ Acts xxi. 11. 
{ Aston’s Manchester Guide, quoted in the Shuttleworth Accounts. 
|| Matthew, iii. 4. § 2 Kings, i. 8. 
4] Barnfield’s Affectionate Shepherd. 
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3. Ornamentation. [Stups.]—Ornamentation by means 
of studs was extremely common, especially in the girdles of 
men. We see its use among the Persians, as in the beautiful 
and well-known mosaic at Pompeii, the head stalls of the 
horses on the side of Darius are all set thick with studs. 
We also trace the use of such metallic objects in the repre- 
sentations of Scythian* and Roman belts, which have come 
down tous. In the Prophecy of Capys, staddedt and gemmed 
belts are represented as forming part of the display in a Roman 
triumph. 

The helmets gay with plumage 
Torn from the pheasants’ wings, 


The belts set thick with starry gems 
That shone on Indian kings. 


Of course, they were common in Anglo-Saxon, and more 
recent times. Indeed it may be noticed that both the belt- 
maker and the boss-maker were separate trades or professions, 
at a time when artizans divided their labours very minutely. 
A few examples may be mentioned. Clovis I, in 1100, is 
represented with a studded belt,} and so is our own Richard 
of the Lion heart. Sir Robert de Bures, 1802, in Aston 
Church, Suffolk, has a studded belt ; and that of Edward II, 
on the screen in York Minster, is covered with small studs.|| 
The effigy of King John, 1440, is represented with a splen- 
didly studded belt ;§ and both the sword-belt and the hip-belt 
of Humphrey Strafford, 1480, were similarly ornamented. 
In the Swetenham brass of the 15th century, the breast-plate 
is crossed by a studded sword-belt ; and that of Malony, of 
Woodford,{] exhibits not only a studded belt but studded 
armour. In the early part of the 17th century, the practice 
was not quite abandoned, for Lord William Howard, of 





* Meyrick, Pl. xiii. + Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
{ Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, Vol. I. 
|| Carter’s Anct. Sculp. and Painting, Vol. II. § Shaw, Vol. IT. 
“| Hudson’s Mon. Brasses of Northamptonshire. 
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‘Naworth, was known to the Borderers by the sobriquet 


of “ Belted Will.” 
His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 
Hung in a broad and studded belt; 
Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still, 
Call’d noble Howard ‘* Belted Will.”* 


Studs were also common on the guige which supported the 
shield, and on the shoulder-belt, for whatever purposes it was 
used. Hence, we read, in Drayton's Polyolbion, the descrip- 
tion of Robin Hood, and other forest outlaws— 


Their bauldricks set with studs, athwart their shoulders cast, 
To which, under their arms, their sheafs were buckled fast. 


In the Hastings brass in Elsing church, Norfolk, the sword- 
beltis beautifully studded ;+ and when the steel gloves came to 
have separate fingers, it was not unusual for each finger to be 
ornamented and strengthened with one or more studs. 


In the Three Early English Metrical Romances already 
referred to, the dress of a lady is thus described— 


Hir gide that was glorious was of a gresse greene ; 
Her belte was of blenket, with briddus ful bold, 


Beten with besandus, bocult ful bene. } 

About the same time studs appear in the military belt, as 
may be seen in the brass of De Bacon in Gorleston Church, 
Suffolk ; and several are shewn in the illustrations of Strutt 
and others. In one of the 14th century, a belt has two rows 
of studs like broad buttons along its outer margins,|| while 
another is studded in the centre.§ In the belt of a person of 
distinction of the 15th century, the studs occur in sets of three 
on the shoulder-belt, and the buttons in clusters of three down 





* Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 16. 
+ Carter’s Anct. Sculpture and Painting; and Cotman’s Brasses. 


t Her gown that was glorious was of a grass green colour; her belt was of 
white stuff, ornamented with birds ; inlaid with besaunts (or round pieces of metal, 
like the coins of Byzantium), and appropriately buckled. 


|| Strutt’s Dress and Habits, Pl. Ixxvi. § Ib., Pl. Ixxxv. 
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the front of the robe.* A belt of the early part of this century was 
preserved in Mr. Roach Smith’s collection, stamped in leather, 
with circlets containing the SS. of Henry IV, and ornamented 
also with metal bosses. It was supposed that girdles of this 
kind were manufactured at Cadiz.+ In the monumental slab 
of Johan Graaf v. Wertheim, 1407, the studs on the hip- 
belt are very prominent, and seem like large knobs of metal 
connected by intervening links.{| Mr. Planche|| gives an 
engraving of a lady from a manuscript in the Harleian collec- 
tion. She wears a hip-belt apparently studded, from which 
a gypciere or purse is pendent. Another example is given of 
a lady with a studded belt, in Strutt, plate cxix; and in 
Meyrick may be seen several belts covered with bosses or 
studs. John de Garlande, in the beginning of the 18th century, 
describes the girdle-makers of his time, as having before them 
sirdles of white, black, and red, well studded and barred. 
Even on smaller straps studs were common. Thus the 
mountings of the “Bruce Horn,” now probably more than 
five centuries old, show a belt “studded with enamelled plates, 
with the arms of the Earls of Moray;” and the belt of black 
silk attached to the “'Tutbury Horn,” is mounted in silver, 
having a silver shield with arms at a junction in the belt. § 
[OTHER ORNAMENTS. |—In the reign of Edward ITI, orna- 
mentation with gold and silver, no doubt laid on in thin plates 
of various forms, was common ; and in the time of Henry IV, 
as well as in that of his predecessor, it was necessary to 
prohibit the gorgeousness of apparel. Thus, in 1408, it was 
enacted “that no person should use . .. girdles... 
decorated with silver, nor any other trappings of silver, unless 
possessed of” a certain yearly income, or a certain amount of 








* Strutt’s Dress and Habits, pl. cix. + Fairholt’s Costume, p. 508. 
+ Boutell, p. 193, from Hefner's Costume du Moyen Age Chretien. 
|| History of British Costume, p. 210. 
§ Catalogue of the Special Exhibition at South Kensington, p. i8. 
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goods and chattels. In the monumental brass of Margaret 
Chewt, of Suffolk, the girdle and other parts of the dress, are 
ornamented with jewels, and these were common at a much 
earlier period. In Archbishop Alfric’s vocabulary of the 10th 
century, the following words, and their explanations occur.* 


Antraz, vel clavus, vel strophium, ang seta vel gyrdel, vel agimmed gerdel. — 
In an old ballad, Johnnie o Cocklesmuir who is also 
traditionally called by other names, is thus described— 


The sark that was o’ Johnnie’s back, 

Was o’ the cambric fine ; 

The belt that was aroun’ his middle 

Wi’ pearlines it did shine.+ 

In the Ancren Riwle, or “ Regulae Inclusarum” of the 

183th century, the persons devoted to God are advised thus ; 
“ Have neither ring, nor brooch, nor ornamented girdle, (ne 
“ vurdel i-membred), nor gloves, nor any such thing that is 
“not proper for you to have.”{ In the Lnventorium Sepul- 
chrale|| are representations of several beautiful pieces of 
metal by which belts were decorated. The military belt was 
most highly ornamented, and the specimens which we possess 
exhibit great varieties, and a remarkable amount of skill and 
design. In the reign of Edward II. it was often ornamented 
with silver or precious stones, and little plates of silver were 
occasionally placed underneath the rivets of the girdle.§ The 
sword-belt of Sir Robert de Septvans is ornamented with 
metallic rosettes, and that of Fitz Ralph with alternate 
lozenges and bars, and it was not unusual for little bars of 
metal, gold or silver, to separate the ornaments or portions 
ofembroidery. The sword-belt of Sir Roger de Trumpington 
is ornamented with plain bars. In the Romaunt of the Rose, 
Chaucer describes the girdle of Richesse thus— 


* Mayer’s Vocabularies, p. 40. 
+ Dixon’s Scottish Ballads, p. 78. 
t Camden Soc. Edition, pp. 420-421, || Pp. 28-29, and Pl. viii. 
§ Meyrick, Vol. I, p. 173. 
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Richesse a girdle had upon, 


The bokell of it was of ston; 
* * * Xe 


The barres were of gold full fine, 
Upon a tissue of sattine, 

Full heavie, great, and nothing light, 
In everiche was a besaunt wight. 


A Sergeant at Law is thus described, 
Every statute coude he plaine by rote ; 
He rode but homely in a medlee cote, 
Girt with a seint* of silk with barres smale; 
Of his array, tell I no lenger tale 


The Carpenter's Wife in the Millere’s Tale, is also repre- 


sented as habited in the following way— 
A seint she wered, barred all of silk. 


4, Mode of Fastening.—The girdle of the Ancient British 
Soldier, as shewn on Roman bas-reliefs, was fastened by a 
square border of metal, like the clasp or rim of a buckle; but 
the buckle itself, which was known to the Romans, appears 
upon very early examples. In the 14th century, especially 
towards its close, the buckle begins to disappear and to be 
superseded by a morse or clasp; and the bawdrick was often 
fastened by this, as it hung horizontally round the person. 
Sometimes the morse or clasp was superseded by what appears 
to be a central stud, not unlike those which are in use in our 
own day. ‘Two examples are here presented, from brasses 
at Ashborne and Norbury. 





VN 
23. Cokaine Brass, 24. Wife of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert. 
Ashborne Church. Norbury Church, 1538. 





*-Cincture or girdle. 
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The belts of ladies had not unfrequently three golden rosettes 
at the point of junction in front; but this was at a later 
period. The brasses of two ladies called Tilghman,* in 
Snodland Church, Kent, 1541, exhibit that mode of fastening ; 
and an elegant example appears in Sefton Church, Lancashire, 
on the brass of Margaret Bulkeley, (1529,) daughter of 
Richard Molyneux. Other examples may be seen in Chester- 
field and Morley Churches, Derbyshire. 





te aaa macy 2 iaieana sie 

Occasionally the non-metallic belts of ladies were fastened 
by long narrow buckles, sometimes four or five inches in 
length ; and the belt was not penetrated by the tongue of the 
buckle, but passed either under it and over the sides, or over 
it and under the sides. Examples are numerous, but it may 
be sufficient to mention the Curzon brass in Kedleston 
Church, Derbyshire, and that of Anne, daughter of John 
Babington, and wife of Richard Rolleston of Lea, in Ashover 
Church, 1507. In both of these examples, the belt passes 
under the two sides of the long broad buckle, and over the 
acus. ‘This is the case also with two belts on the brasses of 


eee 


+ Oxford Brasses, p. 138. 
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ladies of the family of Blackwall, in Wirksworth Church. 





28. Wife of Robt. Eyre, Hathersage 29. Maud, wife of Thos. Blackwell, 30. Blackwall Brass, 
Church, 1656. Wirksworth Church, 1526. Wirksworth Church 


In Strutt’s Illustrations are two ladies of rank of the 15th and 
16th centuries, one of whom wears the buckle under the right 
arm,* while the other has it almost directly behind, but the 
usual position was in front. In the Cotman brasses, Thomas 
de Greye, who died 1562, is represented with a belt consisting 
of a narrow strip of plain leather, and fastened by a long 
narrow double buckle with two prongs. 


5. How Worn.—The belts of the Ancients appear to 
have been worn very high up, so that the wearer appeared 
short waisted. This will be evident from any representation 
of a Roman in complete armour; and the fact is illustrative 
of the expression in the Revelation, “girt about the paps 
“with a golden girdle.’t In short it was worn round the 
mamme, or a little below the armpits; but the natural place 
for it was round the waist proper, and hence this part of the 


* Strutt’s Dress and Habits, Pl. cxxiii. + Rev., i. 13, 
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body was frequently known by the name “ girdlestead.’* 
Thus Stubbs says in the Anatomy of Abuses, “some short 
“scarcely reaching to the girdlestead or waste, and some to the 
“knee.” ‘The following is from Chaucer's description of Mirth, 
in the Romaunt of the Rose— 


As round as apple was his face, 

Full roddie and white in every place, 

His nose by measure wrought full right, 
Crispe was his haire and eke full bright; —, 
His shouldres of a large brede, 

And smallish in the girdlestede : 


He seemed like a purtreiture. _ 

The girdle when so worn was sometimes called a ‘‘ lumbare,” 
which encircled the loins, and accordingly in a Nominale of 
the 15th century, the term “ Hoc lumbare” is explained 
by “a brek-belt.” The baudrick or splendid girdle frequently 
alluded to, was worn below the waist, or encircling the hips ; 
and was usually quite distinct from the sword belt, which 
was worn round the waist or slung over the shoulder. | 


6. Articles suspended.—Girdles are mentioned in 1293, but 
they appear to bave been of an inferior sort. “* Corigiis emptis 
‘“pro Thoma et Henrico i1j*”t In the graves of females in 
Kent, small chains or portions of chains have been frequently 
found, usually oxidised into a solid mass. ‘They extended in 
two lines from near the waist to the knees of the skeletons, and 
at the bottom were found several minute objects, like those 
appended to a lady’s modern chatellaine.t There can be little 
doubt that these were suspended from the girdle after the 
manner that we find common in medieval pictures and illus- 
trations. Occasionally one or two tasselled chains were 








* “‘Girdlestead, the waist or girding place.’—Bailey’s Dictionary. “ The: 
* Girdlestead, cinctura.’— Fleming. 
+ Expenses of John of Brabant and Thomas and Henry of Lancaster. 
+ Inventorium Sepulchrale, p. xxviii. 
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pendent from the girdle, or at the bottom was hung a pomander 
box or ornament. 

In the days of the gypciere or pouch, which seems likely 
to be re-introduced among railway travellers, it was suspended 
from the belt or girdle. So also was the purse, which was 
usually smaller in size; but the terms were not always used 
witn discrimination. Thus Chaucer, when describing the 
Carpenter's Wife, cays, 

By hire girde] heng a purse of lether, 
Tasseled with silk and perled with latoun. 


The Greek word zona, which in our Authorized version of 
\ 
the Scriptures is sometimes translated “ purse,” is rendered 
more literally in the older versions. Thus, 


In Matt. x, 9; ‘ Nile ye weeld [do not ye possess] gold ne siluer ne money 
in youre girdlis,” Wiclif 1380; “nor brasse yn youre gerdels,” Tyndale 
15384; and Geneva Ed. 1557. 


Mark vi, 8, . . . “not a scrippe, ne breed nether money in the girdil” 
Wiclif. 


Another word, translated “purse” in the Authorized 
version, is rendered “ sachil” by Wiclif, and “wallet” by 
Tyndale and Cranmer, and in the Geneva version. The pouch 
was worn by both rich and poor; and it was ornamented and 
unornamented according to circumstances. In the Shuttle- 
worth Accounts, 1621, is an entry defining the scrip,— 

“ Scripe, a lether satchell, for the servantes use, viij*” 
From the facility with which it could be removed from the 
girdle arose the occupation of the “ cut-purse,” who is repre- 
sented by the pick-pocket or garotter of our own period. 

The dagger was also pendent from the girdles of both civil 
and military persons. In the flourishing period of chivalry 
it hung on the right side, and the sword on the left; but in 
the woodcuts given in Poxe's Book of Martyrs, 1641, several 
common Englishmen are shewn with the dagger placed behind. 

Persons of religious habits suspended a rosary from the 
belt, and among the monumental brasses several beautiful 
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33. 34. 
33, Curzon Benes; Kedleston 34, Anne, daughter of John Babington, 
Ch 


wife of Richard Rolleston, of Lea, 
Ashover Church, 1507, 
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ones are shewn. ‘The rosary usually consisted of one or more 
decades, the tenth or eleventh bead being larger than the 
others. The rosaries of men rarely exhibit more than one 
decade; but those of ladies generally shew three or some- 
times four or five. Rosaries ceased to be worn after the 
Reformation. 

The monuments of clergy, lawyers and scriveners, sometimes 
shew their instruments of office, namely, the penner and ink- 
horn; Their form may be seen in Gwillim p. 294; and 
the mode of suspension in the brass of William Curteys, 
Notary, 1490. This is the object which has caused so much 
misunderstanding in connection with the Borough seal of 
Liverpool.* The eagle of St. John the Evangelist, with the 
penner and ink-horn in its mouth, was represented on the 
original seal; but it is now transformed into a cormorant, with 
a branch of seaweed in its mouth. 

From the girdle was also occasionally suspended a book, 


and the practice is alluded to in the O.P. of Lusty Juventus. 
Let your book at your girdle be tied, 
Or else at your bosom, that he may be spied. 


This was particularly convenient when books were bound in 
actual oak boards, strengthened with bosses, clasps and 
runners; and when a chain was attached to the covers. In 
some instances the flap Sf leather was allowed to project over 
the margin of the covers, as in the case of a merchant's office 
books ; and this which was called the “ chemise,” was some- 
times so long as to admit of being tied in a knot at top or 
bottom. ‘The girdle being passed round below this knot, the 
book was suspended from the waist as may be seen in 
Savage’s Portrait of Bishop Latimer, who suffered in 1555. 





* The original charter was granted by King John, and the name John was 
written symbolically or otherwise, on the surface of the seal, at three distinct 
places. ‘There was (1) the eagle of St. John the Evangelist, (2) the star and 
crescent of St. John the Baptist, and (3) the word ;oR{IS; not one of which 
exists at present. 
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7. Beltmakers and allied Trades.—Under this head, it 
-may be almost sufficient to quote the explanations of the 
ancient vocabularies. 

“ Corigiarii (gurdelers) habent* ante se zonas albas, nigras, 
“rubeas, bene membratas (ystodyd), ferro vel cupro (coper) 
“texta (kosis) stipata (ybarryd) argento.”t A further explan- 
ation of the terms is given. “ Corrigiaru dicuntur a corrigiis 
“quas faciunt. Zona tres habet significationes; in una 
*accipitur pro cingulo. Texta . . cingulum factum de serico 
** (dessus) ; stipata, id est fulta vel appodiata, Gallice barré.” 
In an English Vocabulary of the 15th century, we find 
** Hic lorimartus, A°° a gyrdylhar.”{ “ A Girdler, zonarius ;” 
‘A Girdle with studs, cestus.”|| ‘‘ Bauldrier, or Baudrier, 
** Baudryeur or Baudroyeur, a leather dresser, a currier and 
*‘colourer of leather, also a maker of belts and baudricks.”§ 
“ Beltmaker, baudroyer.” 4] 

Among the allied trades, we find the Pluscularius or 
Buckle-maker, from plusculda* a buckle; the Bossetier or boss- 
maker; and the /%rmacularius, that is the fermail or clasp- 
maker. John de Garlande says, that the buckle-makers are 
rich, by their buckles, and tongues, and vices, and files, and 
horse-bridles. Of the Boss-maker, we read ‘ Bossetier a 
bosse-maker” Cotg., and “a Bosse-maker, bossetier,” lem. 
The firmacularius+ or clasp-maker is said to have before 
him, clasps of lead and pewter, as well as of iron, copper and 
steel ; he has also clasps of brass very beautiful. 





* The words in parentheses are English interlineations, above the corresponding 
words of the Latin text. 
+ John de Garlande, 13th century, in Mayer’s Vocabularies, 123. 
t Ib. p. 194. 
|| Fleming’s Dict., 1583.—Belte or Gyrdylle, Zona, Promptoriwm Parvulorum. 
§ Cotgrave, 1611. q Sherwood, 1650. 
* Bockle, boculle, bocul, bokyll, or bocle, Pluscula, Prompt. Parvul. 
+ Both firmaculum and monile were used to denote a clasp, but the former 
indicated a more elegant kind. The less elegant materials are mentioned here, 
though the workman took his name from the former term. 
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Conclusion.—It is interesting to observe the cycles within 
which fashion revolves ; re-producing old forms and habits, 
and securing for them, from the multitude, the attention 
which new ones usually command. There seems to be a 
practical limit to the inventive powers of those who originate 
new styles of dress and ornament ; for, while convenience is 
sometimes ignored, the eye not unfrequently requires to be 
trained in order to tolerate what is essentially ungtaceful. 
This poverty of invention necessitates a recurrence to forms 
and circumstances when they have become quite obsolete , 
and in some degree it encourages the studies of the archeolo- 
gist, by giving vitality to old customs, and according to them 
the sanctions of public taste. It would be easy to adduce 
numerous examples; but it may suffice to mention the re- 
introduction of hoops in the dresses of ladies, the design of 
which is to verify by contrast the false proverb,—that the 
smaller the waist the greater the beauty. Also, before the 
hemi-spherical brass nails have disappeared from the parlour 
chairs of our grandmothers, the square studs of modern up- 
holstery have appeared by their side. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that even while we write the leather belt with studs 
should be seen upon ladies, and ornamental studs on various 
parts of their dresses. The photographic albums in which 
these forms are commonly perpetuated, also exhibit in their 
style of binding a return to the customs of the past ; and show 
that the beauty of antiquity is admired, even when modern art 
has surpassed it in utility. 
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35. The Pelham Buckie.* 





36. Fragment of a Stamped and Perforated Belt—Anglo Saxon. 





TALE PtECES. 








* One of the letters, it will be observed, is in a wrong direction, 


a r 
ON THE COLEOPTERA OF THE DISTRICT 
AROUND LIVERPOOL. Parr I. 


By C. S. Gregson, Pres. Northern Kntom. Soc. 


(Reap 20TH Marcu, 1862.) 





Last year * I gave the Historic Society a list of the Geode- 
phaga found in this district, and I now lay the list of the 
Hydrodephaga on the table, and hope it will be found 
as carefully worked up as the last list was. As accuracy is 
my only object, any one wishing to obtain a particular species 
has only to refer to the list in the Transactions of the Society 
for the locality given to know exactly where I took the 
particular species he requires in the greatest abundance. 
The almost entire absence of fellow-labourers in the field of the 
Coleoptera is much to be deplored; but especially so in this 
much-neglected group. However, as the family is limited in 
Britain, I hope I have worked up the list so as to make it of 
service to those who come after me. 


Orper COLEOPTERA. 
Section I1.—Hypropepuaca, Macleary. 
DyYTISCID. 


GeENvus Dytyscus, Linn. 


D. Marginalis, Linn.—This, the largest species in the family, 
is met with in most pits and ponds around when using the 
dredging net, and may be attracted on moonlight nights by 
exposing an open vessel of water so that the moon can shine 
upon it. ‘The insect will be found in the water the next 
day. Summer. 


GENus AcrLius, Leach. 


A. Sulcatus, Linn.—This species is in plenty in the flashes 
of water on Simonswood Moss. In July and August, when 
the Moss has become dry, they seem to congregate in the 








* Transactions, N.S. Vol. I, p. 33. 
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small wet places ; they may be taken in the dredging net by 
dipping it well into the mud and spreading the con- 
tents on a dry place. ‘These remarks apply to other dredged 
species. 

GENUS COLYMBETES, Clairv. | 

C. Huscus, Linn.—Plentiful in the flashes of water in the 
Sandhills, at Wallasey, in April and May. Stand still at 
the water's edge, and in a few minutes they will be seen, as 
they rise from the mud. 

C. Pulverosus, Sturm.—In ditches and pits around Old Swan, 
Knotty Ash, &c: Spring and Summer. 

C. bistriatus, Bergst.—Formerly common where Crown-street 
now is, and may still be found in the figure-of-eight pit, 
&c., in Parliament fields. June. 

CU. Grapii, Gyll—I have a single specimen taken by myself 
in Mosslake fields. This specimen is much smaller than 
specimens in my cabinet from the South of England..- 

GENuSs Itysius, Er. 


I. Ater, Deg.—Plentiful, especially in the pits around Aintree. 
Spring. 

I. Fenestratus, Fab.—Club Moor and Childwall. Spring. 

L. Augustior, Gyll.—Formerly plentiful in Mosslake fields. 
I have not searched for this species for some time. 

GENUS AcaBus, Leach. 

A. Agilis, Fab.—Pits and ditches near Pigue lane, and 
Wavertree. 

A, Uliginosus, Pay.—Ditches in Edge lane, &c. April and 
May. 1 

A. Femoralis, Pay.—Parlament fields, pits and ditches. 

A, Maculatus, Linn.—Abounds in all stagnant pits, &e. 

A. Bipunctatus, Fab.—Sand hills, and freely at Childwall. 
Spring. 

A, Conspersus, Marsh.—Plentifully in most ponds and ditches. 

A. Guttatus, Pay.—lI have only three specimens, ‘They were 
taken from a fish pond near Hale Hall, in June. 

A. Bipustulatus, Linn.—May be met with at several widely 
separated localities ; plentifully in the pits on the road side, 
near Walton station, on the Aintree road. 
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GENUS Noterus, Cla. 

N. Semipunctatus, Fab.—My specimens come from Seacombe 
Clough. ‘They were taken by the late T. Townley, in 1841. 
Spring. 

Genus Laccopuitus, Leach. 

L. Minutis, Linn.—Ditches at Seacombe and at Hale. June. 

L. Hyalinus, Deg —At Bidston Marsh, and Bromborough, 
freely. Summer. 

GENUS HypuipRus, Ill. 


HI. Ovatus, Lynn.—How often I hunted for this species I 
cannot tell, when, one day, I met with it in great plenty 
at Deysbrook, where the brook joins Lord Sefton’s park. 
Since then I have seen it at Gill-moss, and at Rainford. 


GENUS Hyproporus, Cla. 
H. Inequalis, Fab.—Clay pits, at Birkenhead. Spring. To 


work successfully for this genus (many of them trequenting 
dirty clay pits), it is best to disturb the water and wait 
quietly until the insects appear on the surface, when they 
are easily secured with a small hand net. 


AI. Decoratus, Gyll.—Patrick Wood—in a small stream which 
runs through it. April. 

HI. Davisti, Curtis—-Bidston Marsh freely. Spring. 

Hi, 12. Pustulatus, Fab.— At Huyton, Knowsley and Be- 
bington. Summer. Ditches. 

Hi. Septentrionalis, Gyll. Bromborough Pool, and ditches. 
Summer. 

HT, Elegans, (1l.—With the above, but more abundant. 

H. R. Rivalis, Gyll.—Crosby Sand hills, freely, in Spring. 

Hf. Dorsalis, Fab.—Bidston Marsh, and Frankby pits and 
ditches. Summer. 

Hi. Erythocephalus, Linn.—F reely, with the above. 

H. Opatrinus, Ger.—I have two specimens taken at Wallasey 
which I refer to this species. 

HT. Planus, Fab.—Crosby Sand hills, in ditches and flashes 

of water. Spring. 

Al, Palustris —With Planus. 

HZ. Assimilis, Payk.—This species, first identified here by Dr. 
Schome, from specimens taken by the late Mr. Johnson and 
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myself, in 1840, in Mosslake fields, has not been taken 
since this ground was built upon; it probably still exists 
in Parliament fields. 


H. Scalesianus, Steph.—In the ponds which empty them- 
selves into the pool at Wallasey. Disturb the water, and 
then watch for them as they appear upon the surface. 


HT. Lineatus, Oliv.—In the “ Birket,” near Upton road. 

H. Pictus, Fab.—Taken with Lineatus. I have several species 
in this genus not yet determined ; but I prefer letting them 
stand over to placing them in this list incorrectly named. 

GENUS HALIPLos. 
A. Rufcollis, De—In the brook at Garston. 


H. Lineatocollis, Marsh.—In the sisi dam at Garston, and 
at Crosby. 
GENuS PELOoBIUS, Sch. 


P. Hermanni, Fab.—Plentiful in some old ponds at Rufford. 
GYRINIDA. 


GENUS GYRINUS. 
G. Marinus, Gyll.—I have a good series, taken in Wallasey 
. Pool before it was converted into docks. 
G. Natator, Fab.—On every water. 


G, Bicolor, Pay.—I have two specimens, one only of iKiobs 1s 
labelled; it was taken with Natator, between Bromborough 
and Raby. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1861-62. 


eee 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Free Public Library, 18th October, 1861. 


JOSEPH MAYER, F.S.A., &c., Vicz-PRresipent, in the Chaiv. 


The Srcretary read the following 


REPORT. 


The events of the past Session enable the Council, in retiring, to 
congratulate the members on the future prospects as well as the actual 
position of the Society. The papers contributed, most of which will 
shortly appear in the annual volume, were of equal interest with those 
of preceding years; and the removal of the Society’s place of meeting, 
through the liberality of the Town Council, to an apartment in the Free 
Public Library, will effect a reduction in the annual expenses of about 
twenty pounds. 


Twelve volumes of Transactions having already been issued, the 
Council decided to begin a new series with the volume now in the press, 
introducing such alterations with respect to type, &., as appeared 
desirable. It will therefore be published as the first of a new series ; 
those of the former being purchasable by members at reduced prices, 
which will be announced in the forthcoming volume. 


As some diminution in the cost of producing the annual volumes 
may be expected in future, and the saving of rent-charge, already 
adverted to, may be regarded as permanent, the Council think this a 
favourable occasion on which to recommend the Society to alter Section 
V of the Laws, by omitting the words “who shall have an address 
“within the borough, or;” and to alter Section VII, by omitting the 
words “ one guinea,” and substituting the words “ half-a-guinea.” The 
first alteration will have the effect of entitling all members, residing 
beyond seven miles from the Exchange, to be enrolled as non-resident ; 
by the second, the entrance-fee will be reduced to one-half its present 
amount. The Council believe that the Society will sustain no loss by 
these changes. 


The usual intercourse with kindred Societies has been maintained, 
and the collection in the library extended accordingly; but the Council 
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have to repeat the expression of regret, made by their preeecessors last 
year, at the decrease in the number of contributions to the museum. 
The library, at 57, Ranelagh Street, will be open every evening of 
meeting, from five till a quarter to seven, as heretofore. 


The Excursion this year was made to Beeston Castle, Peckforton 
Castle and Bunbury Church; and a miscellaneous meeting was held in 
Mr. Mayer’s Museum of Antiquities. A brief notice of both will be 
found in the appendix to the new volume. 


Agreeably to the laws, the Council submit the names of seven gentle- 
men for election in place of those who retire from their respective 
offices. 

It was moved by J. E. Hopextn, Esq., seconded by E. F. Evans, Esq., 
and resolved unanimously :— 


That the Report now read be adopted, and printed and circulated 
with the Proceedings of the Society. 


It was moved by Txos. Ruay, Esq., seconded by Davin Buxton, F.R.8.L., 
and resolved unanimously :-— 


That the thanks of the Society be given to the Officers and 
and Sectional Members of the Council for their services during 
the past Session. 


It was moved by P. R. McQuiz, Esq., seconded by A. Crate Grason, 
F.8.A., and resolved unanimously :— 


That the thanks of the Society be given to Joseph Mayer, Esq., 
Vice-President, for the Illustrations for the annual volume 
presented by him; and for his reception of the members and 
their friends at his Museum of British and Foreign Antiquities 
on the 9th of May last. 


It was moved by the CHarrman, seconded by the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., 
Honorary Secretary, and resolved unanimously :— 


That the thanks of this Society be given to the Town Council 
and their Library and Museum Committee, for their liberality 
and kindness in giving the Society a place of meeting in the 
Liverpool Free Public Library. 


A ballot having been taken for the Officers and Sectional Members 
of Council, the result was announced from the chair. (See p. v.) 


It was moved by P. R. McQuiz, Esq., seconded by THomas Sansom, 
F.B.S.E., and resolved unanimously :— 


That, for the purpose of receiving the Treasurer’s Statement of 
Account, postponed in consequence of the printing of the 
Annual Volume not being yet completed, this meeting do now 
adjourn to the 7th of November next, at Seven p.m. 


At the adjourned Annual General Meeting held in the Free Public 
Library on the 7th November, 1861, the volume being still incomplete, 
a further adjournment took place to the 2ist, when the following 
Statement of Accounts for the year ending 18th October, 1861, was 
submitted by the Treasurer. 
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THE Historic SociETy oF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE in. account with 























Dr. Witt1am Burke, Treasurer. Cr. 
6 S.9d. G6 sid. Boe fo Gls 
1. THE VOLUMES :— By Balance from last Account ..... - 1214 6 
Vol. xii. Receipts in Session xiii, Arrears.. 2110 6 
Delivery to Members .. 6 1 0 Do. do. Entrance Fees ...... 1717 0 
Pillustrations. <0. ou. 512 9 Do. do. Annual Subscriptions 232 11 6 
; —- 1113 9 Do. Session xiv. ditto 818 6 
Vol. i. N.S. Do. do. Life Composition.... 5 5 0 
- Printing and Binding .. 98 8 4 Covers for Volumes ...... FER ace 014 
Lithographing ........ 118 6 
Delivery to Members .. 6 0 0 if 
——— 106 610 / 
Il. SEsstonaL EXPENSES :— 
Printing Circulars, &c.. 6 12 6 
Stationery s2csaeiscee- 3 7 0 
Postage Stamps ........ 9 210 
TMS UEANCE foe .ie cies tyceed- LOneO Vs 
Rent of Room in Rane- vi 
lagh street .....-...- 24 0 0 iy 
Do. St. George’s Hall... 3 3 0 
Assistant Secretary .... 6210 0 7 
Collector's Commission. 7 14 0 fp 
Miscellaneous Expenses i3 11 2 7 
Refreshmentsatmeetings 9 3 0 ye 
140 3 6 
Il, PERMANENT CHARGES :— 7 
Binding booksfor Library 1 0 5 
Books purchased fordo. 115 6 vA 
New Minute Book...... 1690 / 
4101 yi 
IV. SpecIAL EXPENSES :— fi 
Proportion of Addressto _ ue 
William Brown, Esq.. 3 3 9 ob 
Do. Stationery—Gallery / 
of Science & Inventions 2 0 0 /, 
Expenses at Excursion. 518 @ 
TD s3 bea) 
Balance in Treasurer's hands.... 2511 4 
£298 18 4 £298 18 4 
Sree 1 SS 
Balance doOwmN- :h66 a: ba cbiddwelse ss £25 11 4 
Examined by (E. & O. E.) 
Peter R. M‘Quiz, Liverpool, 19th November, 1861. 
Sam. GarH, } Avprrors. ee Wiiiiam Bourke. 


Tt was moved by the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., seconded by P. R. McQuig, 
Ksq., and resolved unanimously :— 


That the Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts be passed and printed 
and circulated with the Proceedings of the Society. 


7th November, 1861. ARCHASOLOGICAL SECTION. 
JosepH Mayer, F.S.A., V.P., in the Chair. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 


Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 
Archeological Society, N.S., vol. ILI, Nos. 31 to 33. 


% 
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rom the Compiler. 7 
1. Family Reading: the New Testament Narrative harmonized and 
explained by the Bishops and Doctors of the Anglican Church. 


2. Noctes Dominice ; or Sunday Night Reading, made applicable 
to the proper Lessons for Sundays throughout the year ; compiled 
from various Authors. 

By the Hon. Sir Kdward Cust. 


Irom the Chairman. 
1. The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons. 
2. The Anglo-Saxon Sagas. 
‘By Daniel H. Haigh. 
The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 
By Mr. McQuie. 
1. History of the Transactions in Scotland in 1715-16 and 1745-46. 
By George Charles, Stirling, 1817. 
2. An Account of the Seals of the Kings, Royal Boroughs and 
and Magnates of Scotland. By Thomas Astle, Esq., 1792. 


By Mr. Newton. | ‘ 
1. A work of John Bunyan, published from Bedford gaol. 
2. Reply to ditto, by Mr. Fowler. | 
3. Moore’s Antidote against Atheism, 1655. 


By Mr. Henderson. 
1. Life of Mary Stuart, folio, 1624. 
2. Characters of Theophrastus, translated into French. Amsterdam, 
1720. (David Hume's copy.) 
3. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Cabinet Council, edited by John Milton, 
Esq., London, 1658. 
4, Fac-Simile of the first Scottish newspaper, Mercurius Caledonius, 
January, 1661. 
By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
1. Three New Zealand mats of elegant and elaborate workmanship. 
2. Specimens of New Zealand flax, and a piece of rope made from it. 
By Mr. Dawson. 
A large portfolio, containing three hundred original sketches of 
old buildings in and about Liverpool, many of which have been 
pulled down. 


‘ 


The following Paper was read :— 


Curt-Cuat or THE ’Forry-Fivn, by Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir 
Edward Cust, D.C.L., éc., PRESIDENT. 





14th November, 1861. LITERARY SECTION. 
Witi1amM Brown, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 
The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 
The Numismatic Chronicle, New Series, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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From the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
Ceremonies connected with the Opening of the Free Public Library 
and Museum, presented by William Brown, Esq., to the town of 
Liverpool. 


From the Author. 
1. De la génération spontanée : avons nous eu pére et mere ? 
2. Négre ‘et Blane: de qui sommes nous fils ? 
Par M. Boucher de Perthes. 


From M. de Perthes. 
L’ Abbevillois, French Newspaper, dated 10th September, 1861. 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :-— 


BY Joseph Mayer, F'.S.A. 
. A gold torque or collar recently found in a grave in Ireland. It 
is of the crescent form, an inch and three- -quarters wide at the 
broadest part, gradually narrowing to the ends; it has an 
engraved border, and is of native metal, very thin, the weight 
being only about three ounces. 

2. The original matrix of the common seal of the Church of Saint 
Mary, Oxford. 

3. One of the silver seals of the late Sick and Hurt Board. 

4, The original enrolment book of the Yeomanry Cavalry for the 
County of Lancaster in 1792. 

5. A MS. volume, containing many poems of the best of the Welsh 
Bards from the middle of the 15th century to the year 1672, when 
the collection was written. Many, if not all, of them are as yet 
inedited. 


By Mr. Holden. 
A photo-zincograph copy of Domesday Book, so far as relates to. 
the county of Cornwall. 


By Mr. Thomas Reay. 
Two pencil-sketches of Childwall Church, by a labouring man, 
self: taught. 


By Mr. William Blackmore. 

1. One of the medals presented by Garibaldi to his companions in 
the conquest of Sicily. On the obverse is an eagle, holding in 
its claws a scroll, inscribed “8. P. Q. P. ;” it bears the inscription, 
‘“‘ Ai prodi cui fu duce Garibaldi.” On the reverse is a laurel 
wreath inclosing the sentence, “ 11 Municipo Palermitano riven-- 
“dicato 1860,” and surrounded by the names “ Marsala— 
“ Catalafimi—Palermo.” 

2. A photograph of Lely’s portrait of Oliver Cromwell in the Pitti 
palace at Florence. 


ee A. Craig Gibson, F'.S.A. 
. The original diary of Colonel Henry Bradshav, brother of the 
regicide Lord President. 

2, A True Copy of the Journal of the High Court of Justice 
for the Tryal of Charles I, as it was read in the House of 
Commons, and attested under the hand of Phelps, Clerk to that 
Infamous Court. London, 1684. 

3. The Indictment, Arraignment, Tryal and Judgment at large, 

M 
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of Twenty-nine Regicides, the Murtherers of His Most Sacred 
Majesty King Charles I. 

A, The High Court of Justice ; comprising memoirs of the principal 
persons who sat in judgment on King Charles the First and . 
signed his death-warrant, together with those accessories excepted 
by Parliament in the Bill of Indemnity. [llustrated with their 
portraits, autographs and seals. Collected from authentic 
materials. By James Caulfield. London, 1820. 


The following Paper was read :— 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LorD PRESIDENT BRADSHAW; 
WITH OTHER DocUMENTS ILLUSTRATING HIS PeRsonaL History,* By 
A, Craig Gibson, F.S.A. 


21st November, 1861. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
THomas Sansom, A.I.S., in the Chair. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XI, Nos. 44 to 46. 


From the Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. V, Nos. 1 to 4. 


From the Author. 
A brief Dissertation on Hieroglyphical Letters. By Constantine 
Simonides, Ph.Dr. 


From Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin. 
Fifty pen-and-ink Sketches, in exact Fac-Simile, by J. E. H., from 
a copy of Polydore Vergil’s History of England in his possession. 


From Mr. H. W. Henderson. 
1. A Warrington play-bill. 
2. A Wigan Tradesman’s Notice, dated 24th May, 1765. 
3. A Wigan Election Address, dated 4th May, 1753. 
4, A Sermon preached at St. Peter’s, Liverpool, by the Rector, 
27th Sept., 1790. ; 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
1. A complete set of plates illustrative of the Antiquities found 
near Great Meols, in Cheshire, the objects in several being 
coloured. 


2. A scientific toy, for producing white from the rapid rotation of 
the seven prismatic colours. 


By John Newton, M.R.CS. 
An Essay upon the Supremacy and Infallibility pretended to by 
the Church of Rome; ‘by Peter Whitfield. Liverpoole: printed 
by and for the Author, 1749. 





* Transactions, p. 41. 
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By Mr. Fabert. 
The Dial of Princes; compiled by the Rev. Father in God Don 
Antony of Guevara, Englished out of the French by T. North, 
1568. | ood 


The following Paper was read :— 


On Burnt-In PHotocgrapns, by J. A. Forrest, Hsq. 


5th December, 1861. ARCHAOLOGICAL SECTION. 


JoserH Maver, F.S.A., V.P., in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were duly elected ordinary members of the 
Society :-— 


1. William Jackson, Bedford road, Rock ferry. 
2. John Kendal, Fishergate, Preston. 

3. Joseph Read, 17, Upper Huskisson street. 
4, Nicholas Waterhouse, Rake lane. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 
Bulletin de la Societé Archeologique de l’Orleanais, No. 38. 


From the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Archeologia Atliana, Part 18. 


From the Editor. 
The Archeological Mine, Part 43, edited by A. J, Dunkin. 


From the (late) Lord Londesborough. 
An illustrated descriptive Catalogue of the collection of Antique 
Silver Plate formed by Albert, Lord Londesborough. By F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A. 


From the Editor. 
Fac-similes of certain portions of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, and 
of the Epistles of Saints James and Jude, &. By C. Simonides, 
Pree: 


From Mr. H. W. Harrison. 

1. A certificate, dated 11th April, 1727, and signed by Foster 
Cunliffe and Bryan Blundell, Justices of the Peace for the 
borough of Liverpool, of the amount (£43 10s.) collected within 
the said borough by virtue of an Act of Parliament for the 
additional or new duty on houses and windows, for the year 
ending 5th March, 1727. 

2. “A perfect Agsessment or Duplicate” for the Ormskirk division 
of the hundreq_of West Derby, in the county of Lancaster, “ of 
“ve whole sums (and y° Deficiencies thereof) assessed upon 
“y*® Papists in y° severall ‘Townships in y° s¢ Division and 
‘hereunder particularly menconed by Vertue of an Act of par- 
“‘liament made in the ninth year of the Reigne of his p'sent 
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‘‘Majestie King George Intitled an Act for granting an Aid to 
‘his Majestie by laying a Tax upon Papists and for making such 
“other persons as upon due sumons shall refuse or neglect to 
“take y* oaths therein menconed. to. contribute towards y° said 
‘““Tax for reimbursing to ye Publick part of y* great Expences 
“occasioned by the late Conspiracies And for discharging y° 
“ Estates of Papists from y® two-third parts of y° rents and proffitts 
“thereof for one year and all arrears of y® same And from such 
“ forfeitures as are therein more particularly described.” 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By Mr. McQuie. 
An Essay on the Ancient and Modern Use of Armouries, with 
Illustrations. By Alexander Nisbet, gent. Edinburgh, 1718. 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
A great number of Coats of Arms, in illustration of his Paper. 
The following Paper was read :— 


On tHe Heratpry or LANcASHIRE AND CuHeEsuire, by the Rev. 
A. Hume, D.C.L., Honorary Secretary. 





12th December, 1861. LITERARY SECTION. 
WILLIAM Brown, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Second Series, 


Vol. VH, Part 1. 
From the Smithsonian Institution. 
Second Report of a Geological Reconnaissance of the Middle and 
Southern Counties of Arkansas, made during the years 1859 and 
1860. By Robert Dale Owen. 


From the Author. 
~~ Collectanea Antiqua, Vol. V, Part 4. By Charles Roach Smith. 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :-— 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
1. Model of a Fiji Temple. 
2. Various Celts and other objects in stone. 


By Mr. Mott. 
A collection of MSS., Prints &e., relating to the poet Cowper, 
including a number ofhis autograph letters, the earliest dated 


30th January, 1767. 


By Mr. Thomas Reay. uae 
MS. copy of the English Primer, or First English Prayer Book. 
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By Mr. F. J. Jeffery. 

1. The new French silver five frane-piece, with the head of the 
Emperor Napoleon III laureated, in commemoration of his 
victories in Italy. 

2. The Gothic crown-piece of Queen Victoria, struck in 1847, but 
subsequently, except a small number, returned to the Mint and 
melted down, thei size, rather beyond that of the ordinary 
crown-piece, being considered objectionable. 


By Mr. Buxton. 
The case of James Mitchell, being the first account of a blind deaf 
mute ever published. By Dugald Stewart. Hdinburgh, 1812. 
The following Paper was read :— 


On A RECENT CasE IN THE Court or Prosars,* by David Buzton, 
PRS L., Honorary Librarian. 





19th December, 1861. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
JosEPH Mayer, F.S.A., V.P., in the Chair. 


‘The following donations were presented :— 


rom the Society. 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, Vol. XXIX, Session 
1859—60. 
From the Society of Antiquaries of Picardy. 
Explication du Zodiaque de Denderah des Pyramides et de la 
Genése. Par Justin Roblin. 


From the Society. 
Annual Report for 1860-61 of the Leeds Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 


From the Society. 
Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and Polytechnic 
Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1860. 


From the Association. ; 
Transactions, &c., of the Liverpool Chemists’ Association, Session 
1860-61. 
A discussion on a point of order having occupied the Meeting beyond 
the usual hour for the reading of Papers, the further business was post- 
poned to a subsequent Meeting. 





Ind January, 1862. ARCHAOLOGICAL SECTION. 
Witiiam Brown, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 


Mr. James Milligan, jun., Longview, near Huyton, was duly elected 
an ordinary member of the Society. 





* Transactions, p. 117, 
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The following Donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIII, Part 2, and Vol. 
XIX, parts.1 and 2. 


From the Society. 
Proceedings of the Liverpool Philomathic Society, 1860-61. 


From the Manchester Corporation. 
Ninth Annual Report to the Council of the City of Manchester on 
the working of the Public Free Libraries. October, 1861. 


From the Protestant Alliance. 


The Speech of William Bovill, Esq., Q.C., M.P., in the action of 
Turnbull v. Bird. 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By Mr. A Shute. 
A black-letter Bible, dated 1630, with a curious genealogical table 
of Scripture Characters. 


By Mr. Fabert. 

A large stone bomb-shell, found in the old fortress called Bassein, 
about thirty miles north of Bombay. The fortress appears to 
have been built by the Portuguese. 

By the Rev. G. B. Mellor. 

An extensive collection of Brass-rubbings from monuments in 

various parts of England. 


The following Paper was read :— 


“On tae ReEtIGgiIon AND CurvaLRy oF ENGLAND FROM THE 
“THIRTEENTH TO THE SEVENTEENTH CEnruRY,” by the Rev. George 
B. Mellor. 





9th January, 1862. LITERARY SECTION. 
The Rev. THomas Moors, M.A, in the Chair. 


Richard Assheton. Cross, Esq., M.P., was ANY elected an. ordinary 
member of the Society. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 
Smithsonian Report, 1859. 
From the Society. 
Journal of the Statistical Society, Vol. XXIV, Parts 2 to 4. 
From C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. 
1. Denier de Charles le chauve, frappé a Famars. 
2. Medaille Hispano-Mexicaine de Ferdinand VII. 
3, Curiosités Numismatiques ; Monnaies et Jetons rares ou inédits 
(3° Article). 
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The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By Mr. J. R. Hughes. 
1, A MS. volume, showing the disbursements made on account of 
the poor-rates of Toxteth Park about fifty years ago, amounting 
to about £50 a month; they are at present nearly £5, 000. 
2. The original list of persons assessed in Toxteth Park for the 
land-tax in 1797. 
By Mr. Nicholas Waterhouse. 
A bronze figure of a cat, which had once contained the mummy of 
a kitten, and bears on its head the sacred scar abeeus, or mysterious 


earth-creating beetle, This object is from the great necropolis of 
Noph. 


The following Paper was read :— 


On tHe Miaration oF Popunarion 1n Great Britatn,* by 
Nicholas Waterhouse, Esq. 





16th January, 1862. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Wo. Burke, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
The following donations were presented :— 
From the Society. 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XVIT, Parts 2 to 4. 


From the Society. | 
Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 441 to 470. 


From Mr. R. McGill, St. Helen’s. 
Section of the St. Helen’ s coal-field, drawn to a Dale and coloured. 


The following object of interest was exhibited :— 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

A beautifully iNuminated work, designed and issued by Mr. Gilbert 
J. French, F.8.A., of Bolton, containing numerous specimens of 
descriptive devices, armorial bearings, mottoes, alphabets &e., 
for Sunday School decorations. 


The following Papers were read :— 


I. On tHe Protection or Woop and [Ron SHIPS TO PREVENT 
Foutine,| by N. Mercer. F'.CS. 

II. Brogravutcan Notices or somE Lrverroon MAatHEMATICIANS,; 
by FT. Wilkinson, FR AB. te. 


6th February, 1862. ARCHAOLOGICAL SECTION. 
Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D., in the Chair. 


Mr. Edward Edwards, Tue brook, West Derby, was duly elected an 
ordinary member of the Society. 





— 


* Transactions, page 1. + We nseauibns, p. Sl. *t Transactions, p. 29. 
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The following donations were presented :— 


From the Kent Archeological Society. 
Archeologia Cantiana. Vols. IJ and I. 


From the Society. 
Transactions of the Ossianic Sasizon Vol. VI. 


From the Society. 
Frppeedi age of the Society of sat op of Scottand Vol. IIT, 
art 2 


From the Author. 
Notes on the Origin and History of the Darcie Communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries, by John Yonge ANERDEE, jen 
FS.A., Secretary. 


From the Author. 
On Anglo-Saxon remains discovered recently in various places in 
Kent, by C. Roach Smith, H.M.R.S:L. 


From Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., V.P. & 
Photograph of a monument found at Uriconium, on the site of the 
cemetery. 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


Py the Chairman. 
. A copy of the earliest English translation of Camden's Britannia, 
, by Philemon Holland, dated 1610. ~ 
. Vetera Romanorum Ttineraria, by Wesseling, printed at Am- 
~” Sterdam i in 1735. 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. ay 
A panel in white marble, containing the effigies of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, apparently of the eleventh century. It is said to 
have belonged to the collection of the late Earl of Shrewsbury. 


By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

A number of the antiquarian products of last year’s excavations by 
the advancing tides in the: sea-beach of Cheshire; comprising 
several novel types of brooches, hasps and buckles in brass, with 
Norman goad-spur and arrow-head in ir on, .&c.; some coins, 
including a/sestertius of the Emperor Amtaiaigars Pius (A.D. 

| 138161), and the lipped half of a silver penny of Henry II. 


The following Paper was $ vead : Fi 


Nores suacEsteD By A Vistr to Uriconrum, by the Rev. J. 8. 
Howson, DD. 


Dr. Howson justified his bringing forward these slight notes so 
soon after Mr. Wright's communication on Uriconium, by the growing 
interest of the subject and by reference to recent excavations. He said 
he had only to offer literally some “ notes suggested by a recent visit” 
to the place ; and-(1) he noticed how pleasant and how easy the excursion 
is from Liverpool, alluding generally to the historical associations of 
Shrewsbury and the aspect of the country towards Wroxeter. (2) He 
called attention to the geographical position of the place, not merely in 
regard to physical features, especially the Wrekin, the Severn and the 
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hills of the Welsh frontier, but rather in connection with military 
relations, noticing especially the river in front, and the space intervening 
between it and the hills, and the Roman roads running northwards to 
Chester (Deva) and southwards to Caerleon (Jsew), which were great 
military stations, besides the Watling Street running 8.1. to London 
and the Kentish coast. In connection with this last point he mentioned 
the great heaps of oyster shells at Uriconium, which had doubtless come 
from Richborough (Autupie), the oyster-beds of which-are celebrated by 
the Roman satirist. (3) Next he turned to the name, which is unques- 
tionably the Latinized form of ‘‘ Wrekin,” the word so familiar to every 
Shropshire man.—‘ Wroxeter,” having the same root disguised in a 
modern form, asis evident from the combination ‘‘ Wrekin-Chester” in the 
earliest English translation of Camden. (4) The sources of identifica- 
tion were next touched on, and it was remarked that Uriconium is not 
mentioned by any Historian, but merely by Geographical authorities, viz., 
Ptolemy, Antonine, in his, Itinerary, and the anonymous geographer of 
Ravenna—the mention, however, ‘being of sucha kind, as leaves no 
doubt of its identity with the buried city near Worcester. (5) As to its 
history, it was-shewn that the coins discovered there connected it with 
the period between Domitian and Valerian, many of them being those 
of Constantine and the usurper Carausius, and that all the appearances 
led to the conclusion that it was destroyed by violence just before the 
Saxons were settled in this country, a period when great destruction 
took place of cities near the Welsh frontier. (6) Some description was 
then given of the aspect of the place in its present state, and a notice of 
the books in which fuller descriptions. may be found. (7) Among the 
results of the excavations, which began in February, 1859, the following 
were adduced :—proofs of the use of mineral coal by the Romans,— 
indications of a larger use of glass than is commonly taken for 
granted,—interesting traces of the zoology and vegetation of Britain in 
the Roman period, with illustrations of the social life of the time,—the 
use of slate,—various kinds of pottery,—ornaments, amusements, &c. 
(8) Turning now to the most recent excavations, Dr. Howson noticed 
that they were chiefly in the old cemetery of the city, along the road 
leading towards London; and especially he mentioned the fresh remains 
of a funeral pile, which had lately been brought to view, in which the 
very direction of the wind on the day when the cremation took place 
could be ascertained ‘from the appearance of the charred fragments of 
wood. In conclusion, the difficulties of the Excavation Committee 
were alluded to, anda hope was expressed ‘that the proprietor, the Duke 
of Cleveland, might continue his encouragement till he had done for 
this great monument of British Roman times, what another Northern 
Duke (the Duke of Northumberland) has done for the Roman Wall. 





13th February, 1862. LITERARY SECTION. 
A. Crate Gipson, F.8.A., Hon. Curator, m the Chair.’ 


Mr. Charles Holt, Bolton, was duly elected an ordinary member of the 
Society. : 
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The following donations were presented :— 


From the Liverpool Watch Committee. . _ 
Report on the Police Establishment and the State of Crime, with 
Tabular Returns, for the year ending 29th September, 1861. 


From the Architectural and Archeological Society of the County of 
Buckingham. 
Records of Buckinghamshire, or Papers and Notes on the History, 
Antiquities and “Architecture of the County, part of vol. I, viz., 
Nos. 1 and 2 to 8, and Index, &e.; vol. II, Nos. 1 to 6. 


From the Numismatic Society. , 
The Numismatic Chronicle, N. S., No. IV. 


From the Publisher. 
Poor Rabbin’s Ollminick for the Town 0’ BILE for 1862; being 
an illustration of the local dialect. 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By Mr. Fabert. 

A head-dress from Nova Zembla, of fur, ornamented with stripes of 

coloured woollen cloth. 
By Mr. H. A. Bright. 

1. A Copy of the very rare “ One hundred and Ten Considerations 
“of John Valdes,” translated by Nicholas Farrar, of Little Gidding, 
in 1638. 

2. A Copy of the “ Alfabete Christiano,” by Valdes, translated 
from the Italian by Benjamin B. W iffen, and of which 100 copies 
only have just been printed. 

By My. Jacob. 

"A brass tobacco-box, ornamented with portraits of Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia, and Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
and bearing an inscription referring to the Battle of Minden. 


By Mr. Bloxam. 


Two objects in Silver, with silver-gilt raised work, believed to be a 
pair of Anklets. 


The following paper was read :— 


On tHE Roman Forts .BETWEEN Bournigy anpd Cotne, by Mr. 
James Stonehouse. 





20th Mebruary, 1862. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Witiiam Burke, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the British Government, through Mr. Hartnup, V-P. 
Observations made at the Magnetical and Meteorological Obser- 
vatory, at St. Helena, vol. iy 1844-49. 


From the Society. 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. XVIII, part I. 
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From the Royal Irish Academy. | ; 
Proceedings, vol. VI; and Nos. 1 to 13 of vol VII. 


From the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
1. Proceedings, 1860-61. 
2. Transactions, vol. XXI., part 3. 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

A new and elegant Map of Australia, published at Sydney, shewing 
the routes of the various explorers over that vast continent. Dr. 
Hume shewed the course of Burke, Wills and King, and exhibited 
Colonial lithographed portraits of the first and second. A small 
volume was also laid upon the table, compiled from the diaries 
and the narrative>of the survivor, printed at the office of the 
Melbourne Herald. 


By Mr. Towson. 
Numerous specimens of Metallic Ores, in illustration of his paper. 


The following paper was read :-— 


On THE PRIMARY AND SzeconpaRY Formations oF MreTattic ORs, 
by J. T. Towson, F.R.GS. 





6th March, 1862. ARCHAMOLOGICAL SECTION. 
J OSEPH Mayer, F.8.A., V.P., in the Chair. 


The following noblemen and gentlemen were duly elected ordinary 
members of the Society :— ‘ 


Right Hon. the Lord Egerton of Tatton, Tatton park, Knutsford. 

Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., 11, Carlton terrace, 
London, 8.W. 

Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P., Hayesleigh, Manchester. 

John Laird, Esq., M.P., Hamilton square, Birkenhead. 

Lieut.-Col. M‘Corquodale, Newton-le-willows. 

Hon. Algernon, Egerton, M.P., Worsley Old hall, Manchester. 

Richard Norbury, Esq., 8, Myrtle street. 

Richard Fort, Esq., Woolley hall, Maidenhead, and Read hall, 
Clitheroe. 

Right Hon. the Lord Wensleydale, Ampthill park, Ampthill. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. | 
Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 
Archeological Society, N.S., vol. TV, No. 34. 
From the Suffolk Institute of Archeology, Statistics and Natural 
History. 
Proceedings, vol. IT, Nos. 1 to 7; and vol. HT, No. 1. 
From the Publisher. 
Health: a Family Medical Journal, No. 3. 
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The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By Mr. F. J. Jeffery. 
l’ac-similes of the various signatures of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By Mr. Newton. 
A rare book, containing the code of the Inquisition, at the time 
when Galileo was its prisoner. 


By a Mr, H. Duckworth, F.G.S. 
. Some large flints, obtained by “himself at the Spor os in the 
drift in the North of France, including the langue-de-chat, pike- 
head, cutting-tool &c. 
2. Photographic view of the cutting, shewing one of the flint 
implements in situ. 


By Mr. H. Keroyd Smith. 
“Various specimens of objects in flints, evidently used by a very 
primitive people. 


By the Rev. George B. Mellor, Warrington. 
Three stone axes found in the North of Ireland. ip 7. 


By Rey. Dr. Hume. 
Hight objects in stone, consisting of axes and war-clubs; one of 
the latter being of greenstone, beautifully wrought, and almost 
as delicate in construction as if made of bronze. 


By the Chairman. 

1. Flint implements, principally from the neighbourhood of Brid- 
lington, consisting of arrow-heads, saws, a fish-hook &ce. 

. Three objects in stone, viz. :—a chisel, several inches in length, 
from Warwickshire;. a hammer, with hole for handle; and 
another found in Tranmere Pool, with part of the wooden handle 
which had belonged to it. 

. A large cup, probably formerly used as a drinking vessel. It is 
formed of staves of wood, the outside being covered with a sheet 
of bronze, overlapping the rim nearly an inch and a half within : 
the handle is of bronze, of the spiral form called the trumpet 
shape, peculiar to the Ancient Britons. It was found near the 
old encampment called Ternen-y-Mur, in Merionethshire. 


The Chairman referred to the recent decease of the Rev. Dr. Thom, 
and paid a tribute to his excellence and BELA FE and his mong 
connexion with the Society. . 


iS) 


a4 
we 


‘The following Paper was read :— 






Tur Homan Race: Irs Oriern, History anp EARLIEST, HORMS. # 
oF Crvitsation,* by John Newton, M.R.CS. a z= 


Ey? pel © re 
18th March, 1862. LITERARY SECTION. 
Lizvr.-GENERAL THE Hon. Sir Enwarp Cust, PRESIDENT, in tne Onhi 


The Right Hon. the Earl Grosvenor, M.P., Calveley, Tene was 
duly elected an ordinary member of the Society. iit gees 








* Transactions, p. 95. 
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The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 
Journal of the Royal Dublin Society, Nos. 20 to 28. 


From the Society. 
Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin, vol. IX, part 1. 


From Mr. Thomas Gleave, Flint. 
An Impartial Collection of the Addresses, Songs, Squibs &c., that 
were published at Liverpool during the election of Members of 
Parliament in November, 1806. Dublin: 


The following object of interest was exhibited :— 


By Mr. E. F. Evans. 
Fragment of a large bowl of Samian ware, “ornamented with the 
usual wave lines, with hares and leaves alternately, found near 
Flint in 1861. 


The following Paper was read :— 


On THE DraTH oF CHARLES THE SECOND, by Lieut.-General Sir 
Edward Cust, D.C.L., President. 


20th March; 1862. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
PETER R. McQuiz, Ksq., in the Chair. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 
Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. XXV., part 1F 


From the Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xT, Nov 4?. 


From the Society. | 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, vol, V, No.5; and 
vol. VI, No. 1. 


From Mr. C. 8S. Gregson. 
Proceedings of the Northern Entomological, Society, for the 28th 
September and 21st December, 1861, respectively. 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By Mr. Mercer. 
1. A specimen of Daft’s patent copper sheathing for iron ships. 
2. A short length of the original Atlantic Telegr aph a shewing 
that the sutta percha covering had become contr acted. 


By Mr. C. 5. Gregson. 
1. Specimen of. Nycia Zonaria, alive. 
2. Photographs of Abraxes Grossularia. 
3. Various entomological specimens. 
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By Mr. G. M. Browne. 

Photographs, from under the microscope, of some remarkable forms 
of the Polycystins and allied genera of the Barbadoes chalk 
deposit. ; 

By Mr. F. J. Jeffery. 

Photographs of the respective handbills of the York stage-coach for 
1706, when the journey to London occupied four days, and of the 
Great Northern Railway for 1861, when the same journey and 
back, with two hours for business or pleasure, may be performed 
in the same day. ; 


The following Papers were read :— 


1. Aspsrract oF THE PrincrpAn MINES oF THE BuRNLEY CoAL- 
Frevp,* by J. Whitaker, F.GS8., and T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.AS. Ee. 

2. ON tHE CoLEOPTERA OF THE LivERPooL District, Parr II; 
Hypropepuaca,+ by C. S. Gregson, President of the Northern 
fintomological Society. 


10th April, 1862. LITERARY SECTION. 
Prrer R. McQutie, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following were duly elected ordinary members of the Society. 


Right Hon. the Lord Stanley, M.P., Knowsley, and 23, St. James’s 
square, London. 

William Mathison, Liverpool and London chambers. 

James Stonehouse, 25, Phythian street. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 
The Numismatic Chronicle, N.S., No. IV. 


From the Society. 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
No XV. 


From the Authoress. 

1. Brief Comments on the Revised Speech of the Right Hon. 
Robert Lowe, M.P., on the Revised Code of the Regulations of 
the Committee of Privy Council on Education, in the House of 
Commons, February 18, 1862. 

2. National Elementary Education and the New Code. 

By a School Manager. 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 


A curious product of civilization—a watchguard, manufactured by 
a Maori woman from her own hair. 





* Transactions, p. 113. + Transactions, p. 167. 
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By Mr. J. H. Gibson. 
Several articles found at Wroxeter, consisting of bone styl bone 
hairpins, an iron skewer or hairpin, and several coins, 


By Mr. H. A. Bright. 
The autograph of Nostradamus in a copy of Silius Italicus. 


By Mr. Brakell. 
A volume of historical and literary curiosities, containing fac-similes 
of letters, &c., and profusely illustrated. 


The following Paper was read :— 


A Historica SKETCH or THE LiveRPooL BiuE Coat Hospirrat— 
Conciupine Noricr, by Mr. J. &. Hughes. 


a 


1st May, 1862. ARCHMOLOGICAL SECTION. 
JosEPH Maver, F.S.A., V.P., in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were aay elected ordinary members of the 
Society : — 


E. H. Birkenhead, F.G.S., Scarisbrick street, Wigan. 
J. H. Gibson, Apsley villas, Belmont road. 
T. J. Hall, 28, London road. 


The following donations were presented :— 


From the Society. 
Proceedings ot the Royal Society, Vol XI, No. 48. 


From. the Society. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX, Part 3. 


From the Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal ppoenapical Society, Vol VI, No 2 


From the Society. 
Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and Archeological 
Society, 1860-61. 


From the Society. 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Manchester and Liverpool Agri- 
cultural Society, 1862. 


From the Society. 
Journal of the Architectural, Archeological and Historie Society 
for the County, City and Neighbourhood of Chester, Part VI. 


From tne Sussex Archeological Society. 
Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to ‘the History and 
Antiquities of the County, Vol. XIIT. 


From the Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History Society. 
Proceedings, Vol X. 


From the Suffolk Institute of Archeology, Statistics and Natural 
History. 
Proceedings, Vol. IIT, No. 2. 
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From the Society. 
Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de l’Orleanais, No. 39. 


From C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. 
Note sur les ouvrages offerts a la Société d’' Emulation, par M. 
Roach Smith, membre correspondant. 


From the Society. 7 
Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 471 to 492. 


The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By Mr. Craig Gibson, (by permission of Miss Jones of Bebington.) 

A curious earthen drinking vessel, called a costril. It isin the form 
of a barrel, with two handles on the top, between which is the 
neck; through this the vessel was filled. At one side is a mouth- 
piece for drinking through, underneath which is a circular 
medallion, bearing, in relievo, a well designed lion courant. On 
one of the ends is a female face in mezzo-relievo in a moulded 
border; above is a fleur-de-lis, the whole enclosed in two palm 
branches. The remaining ornamentation is similar to that found 
on the rude pottery of the 16th and 17th centuries. 


By Mr. H. Keroyd Smith. 
Various articles recently discovered on the Cheshire sea-coast, viz. : 
1. The sole and part of the welting of a shoe or boot of the 
12th—14th century. This specimen was found near the ruins of 
probably the last house of the ancient village of Meols. 
2. The root of an antler of Cervus Hibernicus, perforated, and 
apparently having been used as a hammer-head. 
3. An iron Norman pheon and lance-head, in “excellent preser- 
vation. 


The following Papers were read :— 


I. FurrHer Remarks on Metatcic ORNAMENTS, AND ATTACHMENTS 
To Leatuer,* by the Rev. A. Hume D.C.L., Hon. See. 


TI. On tHe Frora or Preston and THE NeigHBouRHOOD,| by Mr. 
Charles Joseph Ashfield. 


8th May, 1862. MISCELLANEOUS MERERTING. 
WitttaM Brown, Esa., V.P., in the Chair. 


¢ 

The Library and Museum Committee of the Town Council having 
given permission to the members to attend on this evening with their 
friends, including ladies, at the Derby Museum, which was lighted up 
on the occasion for the first time, a large party assembled, and, after 
partaking of refreshments in the Society’s ordinary meeting-room, the 
remainder of the evening was spent in the following manner :— 

In the lecture-room, Mr. G. H. Morton, F.G.S., delivered an account 
of the Geology of Liverpool and the Neighbourhood, illustrated by 
diagrams. 


i a 





* Transactions, p. 129. + Transactions, p. 75. 
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At the close of Mr. Morton’s discourse, Messrs. Hardman, Baker, 
Abraham, J. Henderson, jun., and Sansom exhibited, in the meeting- 
room, numerous objects of scientific and general interest, under their 
microscopes. 


Mr. T. J. Moore, the Curator, conducted the portion of the company 
not engaged at the microscopes through the Derby Free Museum, 
explaining its plan and directing attention to some of the most interest- 
ing objects in the collection. 


The. following objects of interest were exhibited :— 


By Mr. Bailey. 

A sample of the Nardoo seed, which has recently acquired a painful 
celebrity as the wild food which afforded the last insufficient 
sustenance to Burke and Wills and their follower King, during 
the latter part of their wanderings in central Australia. 

By Graham H, Hills, R.N., of the Liverpool Marine Surveyors’ 
Department, through Dr. Hume. 
A series of sketches of the Round Towers of Ireland, executed by 
the brother of Mr. Hills, and intended for publication. 
By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 


1. Specimens of stone hatchets, axe-heads &c., from Ireland and 
New Zealand. 


2. Similar objects from Denmark, sent by Mrs. Whitehead. 
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APPENDIX A. [Note * p. 40.] 


(The following notice also appeared in one of the local journals 
shortly after Mr. Campbell’s death. ] 


THE LATE CoLIN CAMPBELL, Esa. 


Amongst those who are every day removed from us by death, there 
are féw whose loss will be more regretted than the subject of these 
remarks—the late Colin Campbell, Esq., one of the magistrates for the 
county, who died at his house, Dingle-mount, Toxteth-park, on Wednes- 
day last. 


He was known by those who associated with him in business as one 
remarkable for his quiet, unobtrusive demeanour, his urbanity, his 
correctess, his undeviating integrity, and, in short, for all those qualities 
which place a man high in public confidence, and which most deservedly 
rewarded him with an ample fortune, with which he retired a few years 
ago into private life. 


His attainments, especially in the higher departments of mathematics, 
were extensive, and no one was better read in the current literature of 
the day, or took more delight in discussions upon our elder writers of 
History and the Belles Lettres. 


When a resident in Kendal, he was the chosen friend of the celebrated 
mathematician Gough, and the intimate of the still more celebrated 
Dalton, afterwards of Manchester. He has left little of a literary kind 
behind him, except a choice collection of problems and their solutions, 
of which he printed a few copies for presents. 


Singularly modest and unostentatious, he shrank instinctively from 
public gaze, and placed his happiness in the performance of domestic 
duties, and in the society of a few friends who admired and loved him, 
and in whose hearts his memory will long be enshrined. 


22nd October, 1851. 
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z 


Ipswich, population of, 20. 

Treland, immigrants from, into England, 21. 
Ireton, his body exhumed and hanged, 71. 
Irish, the, in Scotland, 21. 

Tron ships, 88 ; fouling of, ib.; sheathing of, 90. 


J 


Jackson, W., enrolled a member, 177. 
Jacob, J. G., exhibiter, 184. 

Jeffery, F.J., exhibiter, 179, 186, 188, 
Jenkins, Judge, trial of, 55. 

Jews, the, 97. 

John, King, belt of, 154, 

Johnnie Armstrong, the ballad of, 152. 
Jones, Mr. Griffith, notice of, 34. 
Jones, Mr. Samuel, notice of, 35. 
Jouvin, M., quoted, 90. 


~ 


K 


Keller, M., cited, 108, n. 
Kendal, J., enrolled a member, 177. 
Knowles, Mr. John, 33. 


L 


Laird, J., enrolled a member, 185. 

Lake Prasias, 107. 

Lancashire, the sources of its increased popula- 
tion, 10; its population and wealth 200 years 
since, 1l. 

Land, tenures of, in various parts of Britain, 22. 

Leasowe, antiquities found at, 106, n. 








' Leather, use of, 130. 


Leeds, population of, 19,20; mathematicians, 30. 
Legal documents, 200 years old, 61, 62. 
LIBRARY, ADDITIONS TO :— 
1. Books. 
Addresses, &c., at Liverpool Election, 1806, 187. 
Cust, Hon. Sir E., Family Reading, 174. 
—_—___—_—__--———- Nocites Dominica, ib. 
Fairholt, F. W., Illustrated descriptive Cata- 
logue of the collection of antique silver plate 
formed by Albert Lord Londesborough, 177. 
Haigh, D. H., Conquest of Britain by the 
Saxons, 174. 





—————. Anglo-Saxon Sagas, ib. 
Hodgkin, J. E., Sketches in Fac-simile from 
Polydore Vergil, 176. 
Observations made at the Magnetical and Me- 
teorological Observatory at St. Helena, 184, 
Owen, R. D., Second Report of a Geological 
Reconnaisance of part of Arkansas, 178. 
Simonides, Dr., Fac-similes of certain portions 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 177. 
Smith, C. R., Collectanea Antiqua, 178. 
2. Transactions and Proceedings of Learned 
Societies, Sc. 
London. 
Geological Society, 181, 184. 
Numismatic Society, 174, 184, 188. 
Royal Asiatic Society, 180, 189. 
Astronomical Society, 179. 
Geographical Society, 176, 187, 189. 
Society, 176, 187, 189. 
—_—_—__———— of Literature, 178. 
Society of Arts, 181, 190. 
Statistical Society, 180, 187. 
Provincial. 
Buckinghamshire Architectural &c., Society, 
184. 
Chester Architectural, &c., Society, 189. 
Kent Archeological Society, 182. 
Leeds Literary, &c., Society, 179. 
Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural So- 
ciety, 189. 
———_——— Town Council, 180. 
pee ames re Tyne, Society of Antiquaries 
OL Wii. 
Northern Entomological Society, 187. 
Somersetshire Archeological, &c., Society, 











189. 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology, &c., 185,189. 
Sussex Archeologival Society, 189. 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Geological &c. 
Society-of, 179. 
Liverpool. 
Architectural, &¢., Society, 189. 
Chemists’ Association, 179. 
Literary and Philosephical Society, 188. 
Philomathic Society, 180. 
Watch Committee, 184. 
Scottish. 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, 185. 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 182. 
Trish. 
Geological Society of Dublin, 187. 
Kilkenny and 8S. E. of Ireland Archeological 
Society, 173, 185. 
Ossianic Society, 182. 
Royal Dublih Society, 187. 
Irish Academy, 185. 
Foreign. 
Smithsonian Institution, 178, 180. 
Société Archéologique del’ Orléanais, 177, 190. 
des Antiquaires de Picaidie, 179. 
3. Complete Pamphlets. 
Akerman, J. Y., Notes on the Origin, &c., of 
the Bayonet, 182. 
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Bovill, W., Speech of, in Turnbull v. Bird, 180. 
Ceremonies connected with opening fof Free 
Public Library of Liverpool, 175. 
Curiosités Numismatiques, 180. 
Denier de Charles le chauve, 180. 
De Perthes, De la génération spontanée, 175. 
——- Négre et Blanc, 2b. 
Dunkin, A. J., Archeological Mine, 177. 
Médaille Hispano-Mexicaine de Ferdinand VII, 
180. 
Note sur les ouvrages offerts & la Société d’ 
Emulation, par M. Roach Smith, 190. 
Poor Rabbin’s Ollminick, &c., 184. 
Roblin, Justin, Explication du Zodiaque de 
Denderah, &c., 179. 
School Manager, A., on the speech’ of Mr. 
Lowe on Education, &c., 188. 
—__————. National Elementary Educa- 
tion and the New Code, 7b. 
Sermon preached at St. Peter's, Liverpool, 176. 
Simonides, Dr., Dissertation on Hieroglyphical 
Letters, 176. 
Smith, C. R., Anglo-Saxon Remains recently 
discovered in Kent, 182. 
4. Maps, Prints, Broadsides, &c, 
Assessments on Papists’ Estates, 177. 
Certificate referring to the house tax in Liver- 
pool, 177. 
Health; a Family Medical Journal, 185. 
L’Abbevillois, 175. 
Photograph of a monument at Uriconium, 182. 
Section of St. Helen’s Coal Field, 181, 
Warrington play-bill, 176. 
Wigan Election Address, ib. 
Tradesman’s Notice, iv. 
Liverpool, Mathematicians, 30; popvlation of, 
how composed, 13. 
Londesborough, Lord, donor, 177. 
London, population of, how composel, 3°; pro- 
portion of native population, 19. : 
Luttrell, a jest of, 96. 








M 


Macaulay’s Lays, quoted, i54. 
Macclesfield, native population of, 19. 
McConnell, Mr., his plan of sheathing iron ships 
with copper, 91. 
McCorquodale, Lt.-Col., enrolled a member, 185. 
McGill, R., donor, 181. 
McInnes's sheathing for iron ships, 92. 
McQuie, P. R. chairman, 187,188; exhibiter, 178. 
Maidstone, population of, 20. 
Man, first home of, 99. 
Manchester, its population, how made up, 12. 
Marrat, Mr. William, notice of, 35. 
Marriages, 98. 
Maskelyne, Dr., 32. 
Mathematical Repository, 30. 
Mathematicians, 29. 
Mathison, W., enrolled a member, 188. 
Mayer, J., chairman, 171, 173, 177, 179, 185, 189; 
donor, 174, 182; exhibiter, 175, 186. 
Mayer's Museum, objects in, 106. 
sso ir hy G. B., author of paper, 180; exhibiter 
ib., 
MEMBERS ENROLLED .— 
Bazley, T., 185. 
Birkenhead, E. H., 189. 
Cross, RK. A., 180, 
Edwards, E., 181. 
Egerton, Hon. A., 185. 
Egerton of Tatton, Lord, i85. 
Fort, R., 185. 
Gibson, J. H., 189. 








Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., 185. 
Grosvenor, Earl, 186. 
Hall, T. J., 189. 
Holt, C., 183. 
Jackson, W., 177. 
Kendal, J., 177. 
Laird, J., 185. 
McCorquodale, Lieut.-Col., 185. 
Mathison, W., 188. 
Milligan, J., 179. 
Norbury R., 185. 
Read, J., 177. 
Stanley, Lord, 188. 
Stonehouse, J., 188. 
Waterhouse, N., 177. 
Wensleydale, Lord, 185, 
Menchecourt, discoveries at, 103. 
Mercer, N., author of paper, 81,181; exhibiter, 187. 
Metal, use of, in connection with leather, 129. 
METALLIC ORNAMENTS, AND ATTACHMENTS TO 
LEATHER, 129. 
MIGRATION OF POPULATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1. 
Milligan, J., enrolled a member, 179. 
Milner, Dean, 30. 
Milton, John, cited, 42. 
Monboddo, Lord, his theory, 96. 
Moore, quoted, 1U9, n. 
Moore, Rev. T., Chairman, 180. 
Morton, G. H., author of paper, 190. 
Moss, W. donor, 185. 
Mott, A. J., exhibiter, 178. 
Muntz's patent sheathing, 85. 


N 


Neufchatel, lake of, 107. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne mathematicians, 30. 

New Holland, robes of, 129. 

Newton, J., author of paper, 95, 186; exhibiter, 
176, 186. 

New Zealand, aborigines of, 100. 

Nicholson, Mr., notice of, 34. 

Norbury, R., enrolled a member, 185. 

North Western counties, population of, how 
composed, 3. 

Norwich, native popuiation of, 19. 

Norwich, population of, 20. 


O 


Oldham, population of, 20. 

ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LORD PRE- 
SIDENT BRADSHAW; WITH OTHER DOCUMENTS 
ILLUSTRATING HIS PERSONAL HISTORY, 41. 

Osborne, Philip, letters from, 52, 53. 


P 


Peonians, the, 107. 

Peacock and Buchan, their composition for 
sheathing ships, 91. 

Pendants, 142. 

Pepys, quoted, 83. 

Plaid, the, 129; 70., n. 

Pluscularius, 132. 

Poole, Miss, case of, 117. 

Population of England, its general composition,15. 

Preston, population of, 20. 

PRoTECTION OF Wood AND [Ron SHIPs To 
PREVENT FOULING, 81. 


Q 
Quatrefages, M., quoted, 97, 
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R T 
Tags, 142. 
Races, how formed, 97. Mec aatan robes, 129. 
Read, J., enrolled a member, 177. Tennent, Sir James E., cited, 1. 
Reay, T., exhibiter, 175, 178. 


Tennysou, quoted, 112. 
RECENT CASE IN THE CourT OF PROBATE, 117. Tue Human Race: irs Oricin, History aNnD 
Regicides, bodies of, exhumed and hanged, 71. EARLIEST FORMS OF CIVILISATION, 95. 
Rochdale, population of, 20. 


Times, the, cited, 88, 93. 
Russian peasantry, 129, 


Towson, J. T., author of paper, 185; exhibiter, ib. 
Ryley, John, 30. Tranmere Pool, hammer-head found at, 105. 
Troyon, M., cited, 108, n. ; 109. 
Ss | Truro, population of, 19, 20. 
Tynemouth, native population of, 19. 
Samarobriva, 104. 
Sansom, T., chairman, 176. Vv 
Scotch, the, in England, 21. 


Scotland, immigrants from, into England, 21; | Van Diemen’s Land, aborigines of, 100. 
population of, ib. ; how composed, 22. W 
School Manager, A, donor, 188. 


Sepulture, modes of, 108. Wales, emigrants from, into England, 20. 
Sheathing for ship's bottoms, 81; patent for, 82; | Waterhouse N., author of paper, 1,181; enrolled 
value of, on a ship of war, 83; Muntz’s, 85; a member, 177; exhibiter, 181. 


absurd proposals respecting, 91. Wensleydale, Lord, enrolled a member, 185. 
Sheffield, native population of, 19. Whale fishery, 17. 


Ships, protection of, 81. Whitaker, Joseph, author of paper, 113, 188. 
Shrewsbury, native population of, 19. Whitby, its Whating fleet, 17. 


Shute, A., exhibiter, 180. Whitehead, Mrs., exhibiter, 191. 
Simonides, Dr., donor, 176, 177. Wigan, population of, 20. 
Skins, coats of, 129. 


Wilkinson, T.T., author of papers, 29, 113, 181, 188. 
Smith, C. R., donor, 178, 180, 182, 190. Winward, Mr. Jesse, notice of, 36, 
Smith, Mr. Ecroyd, cited, 106,n; exhibiter, 182, Wolverhampton, native population of, 19. 
186, 190. Worcester, native population of, 19. 
Smih, Mr. W., notice of, 34. 





: OL Worsaae, Professor, 110. 
Social Science Association, 1. 


South Shields, native population of, 19. 
Spnrgeon, Mr., 96. 
Stanley, Lord, enrolled a member, 188. 


Stonehouse, J., author of paper, 184; enrolled a 
member, 188. 


Y 


** Yankee ” type, the, 97. 
Yarmouth, population of, 19, 20. 


Yellow metal, 86 ; cost of, ib.; how injured, 7b. ; 
Strap ornaments, 147. new sort of, 87. 
Student, the, 3]. | York, population of, 16, 20. 
Studs, 155. Yorkshire, North, remains of the stone period 
Swansea, native population of, 19. found in, 106. 


Switzerland, antiquities of, 106. ' Young Bondwell, ballad of, guoted, 152. 
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